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GRASS IS IMMORTAL? 


John J. Ingalls (1833 - 1900) 


Lying in the sunshine among the buttercups and 
dandelions of May, scarcely higher in intelligence 
than the minute tenants of that mimic wilderness, our 
earliest recollections are of grass, and when the fitful 
fever is ended, and the foolish wrangle of the market 
and forum is closed, grass heals over the scar which 
our descent into the bosom of the earth has made, and 
the carpet of the infant becomes the blanket of the 
dead. 


Grass is the forgiveness of nature -- her constant 
benediction. Fields trampled with battle, saturated 
with blood, torn with the ruts of cannon, grow green 
again with grass, and the carnage is forgotten. Streets 
abandoned with traffic become grass grown, like rural 
lanes, and are obliterated. Forests decay, harvests 
perish, flowers vanish, but grass is immortal. 


Beleagured by the sullen hosts of winter, it with- 
draws into the impregnable fortress of its sub- 
terranean vitality, and emerges upon the first 
solicitation of spring. Sown by the winds, by wan- 
dering birds, propagated by subtle horticulture of the 
elements, which are its ministers and servants, it 
softens the rude outline of the world. Its tenacious 
fibres hold the earth in its place and prevent its soluble 
components from washing into the wasting sea. It 
invades the solitude of deserts, climbs the inac- 
cessible slopes and forbidding pinnacles of mountains, 
modifies climates, and determines the history, 
character and destiny of nations. 


Unobtrusive and patient, it has immortal vigor 
and aggression. Banished from the thoroughfares and 
the field, it bides its time to return, and when vigilance 
is relaxed, or the dynasty has perished, it silently 
resumes the throne from which it has been expelled, 
but which it never abdicates. It bears no blazonry of 
bloom to charm the senses with fragrance or splendor, 
but its homely hue is more enchanting than the lily or 
the rose. It yields no fruit in earth or air, and yet 
should its harvest fail for a single year, famine would 
depopulate the earth. 


4Taken in part from “In Praise of Blue Grass” by John 
James Ingalls, p. 6-8. In Grass, the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. 1948. 
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FOREWARD 


The Old West Regional Range Program was 
initially conceived by a group of persons meeting in 
Casper, Wyoming, in December 1974. Included were 
livestock producers, educators, scientists, and federal 
and state agency personnel, all with a common goal. 
Their ultimate goal was to bring about improved 
management and productivity of the rangelands of the 
states of the Old West Region: Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. To ac- 
complish this long range goal, the group identified the 
need for accelerating existing efforts of range 
management education in the five states. 


The means to initiate these educational efforts 
was provided in March 1975 by a grant from the Old 
West Regional Commission. Congress in 1965 
authorized the creation of Regional Economic 
Development Commissions to link the efforts and 
resources of the Federal Government with those of 
groups of states. The Old West Regional Commission 
was authorized by the Secretary of Commerce in 1972. 
It is one of eight commissions comprising all or parts 
of 40 states in the Nation, all dedicated to regional 
economic development. 


The Old West Regional Commission contracted 
with the Society for Range Management (SRM) to 
administer a two-year Regional Range Program. 
SRM is a private, nonprofit, professional association 
with headquarters in Denver, Colorado. For those 
readers not acquainted with the organization, a brief 
discussion follows. 


The Society for Range Management was con- 
ceived as a result of an Inter-Agency Range 
Management Conference held in Moscow, Idaho, in 
1946. Emerging from this meeting was a nucleus of 
persons whose primary concerns were with 
rangelands. A corporation was formed in Wyoming in 
1949, and the American Society for Range 
Management (as originally chartered) was born. The 
name was subsequently changed in 1971 to reflect the 
Society’s international concern and membership. 


The objectives of SRM are to foster a com- 
prehensive understanding of range ecosystems and 
the intelligent use of all range resources. The Society 
assists all who work with rangelands to keep abreast 
of new findings and applications in range 
management and strives to create public appreciation 
of the benefits to be derived from proper range use. 


F. Robert Gartner 

Regional Coordinator 

Old West Regional Range Program 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


The grant from the Old West Regional Com- 
mission enabled the Society for Range Management to 
implement its objectives in a large geographic area 
through specific program tasks outlined in the con- 
tract. Those tasks included, in addition to publication 
of this rangeland inventory, youth and adult range 
tours, workshops, camps, and judging contests. 
Production of two 16 mm films was another major 
program task designed to inform people of the extent, 
uses, products, and values of the Region’s rangelands. 


Publication of an inventory of the range resources 
of each of the Old West states appeared, at first, to be 
an impossible task. State Range Coordinators had an 
average of about 18 months of the grant period 
remaining when they were formally contracted for the 
job. In addition to pursuing sources of range data, they 
were deeply involved in the other program tasks. 
Completion of the inventory publication within those 
time constraints is a credit to the State Range Coor- 
dinators. While some rangeland data had been 
published by some agencies, the available data had 
never been assimilated under one cover. State and 
federal agency personnel recognized the need for a 
Rangeland Resources publication and gratefully 
cooperated to provide rangeland data, technical 
assistance, and printing service. 


The following excerpt from ‘’Benchmarks: A 
Statement of Concepts and Positions of the Society for 
Range Management” indicates the importance placed 
on inventories by the Society membership: 


“The Society for Range Management : 
recognizes an urgent need for comprehensive land and 
resources inventories in all countries. Such_ in- 
ventories must include information on physical en- 
vironment, biological potentials, and social values, 
and be in sufficient detail to be useful for planning 
land and resources use on national, regional and local 
bases ... Lands must be classified according to their 
capabilities and suitabilities as limited by climate, 
soil, and topography.” 


Inventory or survey of land areas is a prerequisite 
for determining land capabilities and rational use. 
Hopefully, this publication will lead to similar in- 
ventories of other rangeland areas of the United States 
and the world. We must take stock of this vast area of 
native grazing land in order to provide increasing 
human populations with ample red meat, sufficient 
water of high quality for their needs, recreation op- 
portunity in a quality environment, and optimum 
habitat for wildlife for human use or pleasure. 


Dave Smith 

Executive Secretary 

Society for Range Management 
Denver, Colorado 
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STATE OF NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 68509 


Manche Zoe O77 


Mr. Elmer Schrag, Chairman 
Nebraska Rangeland Advisory Board 
Old West Regional Range Program 
1314 West B Street 

North Platte, Nebraska 69101 


Dear Mr. Schrag: 


I am pleased to endorse the publication, "Rangeland Resources 
of Nebraska," which was made possible by the Old West 
Regional Commission, through its funding of the Regional 
Range Program. The Nebraska Rangeland Advisory Board and 

the State Range Coordinator should be commended for their 
efforts in compiling information for use in this Rangeland 
Inventory Publication. The Soil Conservation Service, 

which assisted with publication costs and materials, should 
also be commended. 


"Rangeland Resources of Nebraska" provides comprehensive 
information on the state's natural resources, the condition 
of the rangelands, and their present and future uses and 
values. This publication should be of benefit to all the 
people who are involved with the rangelands of Nebraska. 
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Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION ° 


Introducing the subject of range management or 
range science, and explaining the purpose of this 
publication in a few paragraphs is a difficult task at 
best. The usefulness of this publication, as well as 
other efforts of the Regional Range Program, would 
be incomplete without a brief description of rangeland 
and meaningful data which emphasizes its im- 
portance and utility. 


Francis T. Colbert (1971), executive secretary of 
the Society for Range Management from 1968 to 1974, 
aptly introduced the concept of rangeland as a kind of 
land in the following few paragraphs. 


‘If one were asked, ‘What is cropland?’ or ‘What 
is a forest?’, he most likely would come up with a 
reasonably good explanation. At least he would have a 
clear mental image of what a farm or forest means to 
him. But such probably would not be the case if the 
same person were asked, ‘What is range or 
rangeland?’ 


The concept of rangeland is not particularly easy 
to convey. To look at it as simply as possible, consider 
first that approximately one-third of the earth’s 
surface is land. This land area comprises some 34 
billion acres of which about 15 percent is covered with 
icecaps, permanent snow, or fresh water, 28 percent is 
forest, 10 percent is cultivated, and perhaps another 3 
percent is given over to urban or _ industrial 
development. This leaves, then, roughly 44 percent of 
the world’s land area that is classed in the broad 
category of RANGELAND. 


There are many different types of rangeland: 
natural grassland is one of the more obvious, but other 
important range ecosystems include desert areas 
(other than naturally barren deserts), many 
wetlands, savannas, shrub communities, and tundra. 
A noteworthy feature of these various kinds of 
rangeland is that the native vegetation is dominated 
by grasses, grass-like plants, forbs, or shrubs. On 
some range ecosystems, the native vegetation has 
been replaced with introduced or domesticated plant 
species, but a common characteristic of all rangeland 
whether the vegetation is native or artificially 
established -- is that it is more amenable to extensive 
use and management according to ecological prin- 
ciples than to intensive use and management by 
strictly agronomic methods. 


Rangeland, then, is a kind of land and, as such, it 
is the source of a variety of products and values. 
Because of the inherent nature of rangeland, grazing 
is most often a principal use: rangeland vegetation is 
the source of most of the world’s meat, milk, hides, 


b Prepared by: Dr. F. Robert Gartner, Regional Coordinator, 

Old West Regional Range Program (On temporary 
assignment from Animal Science Department, College of 
Agriculture and Biological Sciences, South Dakota State 
Univ., Brookings. ) 


wool, mohair, and other animal products, and 
domestic animals now obtain about three-fourths of 
their total forage needs from rangeland. With regard 
to animal foraging on uncultivated lands, it is noted 
that the term ‘range’ often is applied to certain forest 
lands, or forest ecosystems, that support an un- 
derstory or periodic cover of vegetation suitable for 
grazing without impairment of other forest values; 
these grazable forest lands are important for forage 
production. 


When speaking of the grazing use of range 
ecosystems, one should never overlook the tremen- 
dous importance of range in providing forage and 
habitat for wildlife -- most big game species, many 
upland birds, and many smaller animals. Grazing of 
range vegetation is not detrimental under proper 
management, since the vegetation developed under 
centuries of grazing by native herbivores prior to 
settlement. 


Water, both yield and quality, is an extremely 
vital rangeland product. Inasmuch as rangelands 
occupy such vast areas, the value of their contribution 
to agricultural, industrial and domestic water needs 
cannot be minimized. Rangelands also provide open 
space, and both their present and potential value for 
outdoor recreation is enormous (whether it be for 
hunting, fishing, camping, trail riding, hiking, rock 
hunting or just plain looking). Other values emanating 
from rangelands include the preservation of a health- 
ful environment, of natural areas for scientific study, 
of endangered species, and of natural germ plasm for 
future domestication and breeding.” 


Thus, the land surface of the earth may be 
classified into five general categories. The three 
primary categories are nonproductive land, forest 
land, and rangeland -- each with distinctive natural 
characteristics that have developed over time under 
the formative influences of climate, geologic 
materials, and natural organisms. The other two 
broad categories are cropland and urban-industrial 
land. Both of these land categories have been derived 
from either forest land or rangeland. This trans- 
formation has required extensive modification of 
natural land types for specific utilitarian purposes. 


Rangeland, then, is the largest single category of 
land, not only on a worldwide basis, but in many in- 
dividual countries, and it produces a variety of natural 
resources beneficial to man, including both tangible 
products and intangible values. While rangelands 
have been important to mankind since the era of the 
first big game hunters, recognition of range as a 
unique kind of land developed relatively recently. 
Range science is much newer than crop science 
(agronomy) or forest science. The foundation and 
basic concerns of the science and art of range 
management is the utilization and conservation of 
vegetation on uncultivated lands. 


Range science, like other agricultural sciences, 
draws upon the basic biological and physical sciences. 
Other disciplines such as animal science, soil science, 
hydrology, and economics contribute to the basic 
knowledge of the range professional. 


One of the earliest (if not the first) true con- 
servationists was Major John Wesley Powell. In 1878 
he recognized that much of the land area of the West 
was neither cropland nor forest land. He called this 
land native grazing land and noted that it required a 
different kind of management. Range management 
probably had its true beginning in the early 1900’s in 
the United States. According to E. J. Dyksterhuis 
(1972), range management evolved ‘‘only after every 
shred of knowledge and folklore from croplands and 
timberlands of humid climates had been tried and 
failed’’. The late 1930’s, following the Dust Bowl years, 
mark the beginning of organized professional range 
management as it is known today. 


This broad and extensive category of land called 
rangeland has not received needed study and 
management, simply because it was _ generally 
thought that rangelands were ‘‘marginal”’ or ‘‘waste 
land’’ and of little value. The growing demands of a 
growing population necessitate that we heed the words 
of a scholar of the science and of range management, 
Professor James K. Lewis (1969): 


“While arable lands will be managed more in- 
tensively for the production of crops and harvested 
forages, the vast range ecosystems will support great 
herds of livestock and game, provide a sustained 
water supply with a minimum of siltation, provide 
opportunities for wholesome recreation, and yet 
maintain itself as an efficient, smoothly functioning 
ecosystem for future generations. However, if we fail 
to develop. scientific understanding of range 
ecosystems and ecological wisdom to plan their wise 
use, man’s well-being will be jeopardized. We cannot 
plunder the resources of nearly half of the land of this 
planet with impunity.’’ 


There is a bright future for the livestock industry 
in the Great Plains, according to Frank H. Baker 
(1976), Dean of the College of Agriculture at 
Oklahoma State University. He alluded to the im- 
portance of conservation, efficient, and wise use of the 
forage resources in the following statement: 


“The forage and livestock production (industry) 
has a great opportunity to continue to be an important 
source of protein in human diets. Resources most 
available in the long range for animal production will 
be grass and forage resources. The next quarter 
century may be somewhat of a transition period as 
grain use by humans increases and by animals 
decreases. Future beef cattle and sheep production 
will center in regions such as the Great Plains, where 
pasture and rangeland is a dominant resource with 
little or no alternative use in world food production.’ 


Baker further stated that the availability of 
rangeland and pasture gives the Great Plains a 


competitive advantage in livestock production. He 
cautioned, however, that attention must be given to 
maintaining these basic resources in a productive, 
renewable form. 


The previous discussion has illustrated that 
rangelands are difficult to define and poorly un- 
derstood. Since they occupy most of the land area of 
this planet, man has an obligation to thorougly define 
and understand the complexity of range ecosystems. 
The future prospects appear bright due to increased 
interests and concerns for this vast resource. 


The difficulty of this situation can be illustrated by 
the rangelands in the states of Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
Rangelands of this area -- the Old West Region -- are 
extremely varied in elevation, soils and plant com- 
munities and differ widely in productivity. Native 
vegetation production varies from a few hundred 
pounds to over 2,000 pounds of forage per acre each 
growing season. Accordingly, carrying capacities of a 
unit of rangland are extremely variable. 


Throughout the Region, the principal factor 
limiting plant growth is precipitation. Properly 
managed native vegetation responds favorably to 
increased moisture. Proper management and 
protection is imperative in dry years in order to in- 
crease utilization and reap greater returns during 
years of adequate precipitation. 


Nebraska’s Sandhills are widely recognized for 
their beef production capabilities. Less well known is 
the value of this area of rangeland for recharging a 
vast underground aquifer which underlies the San- 
dhills. A vast area of rangeland encompassing 
southeast Montana, northeast Wyoming, southwest 
North Dakota and extreme western South Dakota, 
overlays another large, but very deep aquifer known 
as the Madison Formation. Water runoff from 
rangelands contributes to the recharge of this aquifer 
where it outcrops in the Region. 


Most of the range country in the Dakotas lies in 
the western half of both states. Soils are mostly heavy 
textured and produce high quality forage that can be 
grazed the year around. Montana and Wyoming 
rangelands vary from rolling prairie on clayey soils in 
the east, to sagebrush grassland, to grazeable forest, 
to alpine meadows as the elevation increases. Thus, 
there is a wide diversity of native plant species in the 
Region, each with a unique response to climate and 
management. This diversity, coupled with all the 
environmental factors, provides an opportunity for 
improving and increasing the overall productivity of 
the Region’s range and livestock industry. Proper 
resource combination to provide maximum livestock 
production, consistent with conservation of the basic 
soil and forage resources varies greatly from one area 
to another. According to Russell J. Lorenz (1976), each 
range or farm is unique and must be evaluated on the 
basis of its resources and its management goals. 
Lorenz stated: ‘‘No one formula for resource 
management is going fo fit all situations. Imagination 


and ingenuity are needed to put the pieces into the 
proper places to improve the productiveness of a 
particular farm or ranch.’’ 


Rangeland, the largest single category of land in 
the Old West Region, has no alternative for con- 
tributing to the welfare of man other than by way of 
grazing animals. Animals are the only creatures 
capable of efficiently and economically converting 
plant nutrients on millions of acres of rangelands to 
animal protein for man’ssustenance. When efficiently 
developed and managed, ranges are competitive with 
other forage sources and they can be grazed under 
systems that enhance the total range environment. 
With proper management of our rangelands, humans 
can be assured of low cost protein, an adequate supply 
of clean water, wildlife for their enjoyment, and a vast 
area of open space for personal pleasure. 


Range management is often an intangible science 
to pursue, and difficult to apply. The essential basis 
for range research, application of results, and im- 
provement of productivity is an inventory of the range 
resource. The intent of this publication is to provide 
that basic inventory in order to aid in the im- 
provement and sustained productivity of the range 
resources of the state, the region and the nation. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF NEBRASKA 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Geology. The geological formations that are found in 
Nebraska can be grouped as (1) deep-seated granite 
and granite-like rocks, (2) sedimentary bedrock 
known as shale, mudstone, sand, sandstone, and 
limestone, and (3) unconsolidated sediments called 
mantlerock, which were shaped by wind, streams and 
glaciers (Elder, 1969). 


Bedrock formations found in Nebraska generally 
lie nearly flat with a low westward dip. The deep- 
seated granite and granite-like rock is the oldest 
strata of bedrock and is found at considerable depths 
under all of the state. This strata of once molten or 
strongly altered rock is classified as Precambrian 
rock and is located nearest the surface in the 
southeast corner of Nebraska (Figure 1). Since 
Precambrian rocks are located at such a depth that 
mining is not feasible under present conditions, they 
provide no economic return to the state. However, 
their occurrence under Nebraska is important to the 
structural conditions of Nebraska (Condra and Reed, 
1959). 


On top of the Precambrian rock are layers of 
sedimentary rocks, such as limestone, shale, sand- 
stone, chalk and dolomite. The majority of these 
sedimentary rocks were formed from deposition in 
ocean or sea waters. Some of the formations were laid 
down on land below or near sea level. The remaining 
formations were formed from marine material that 
was elevated above sea level and eroded, then later 
depressed below sea level and covered by younger 
sediments. These shifts in elevation and the ac- 
companying erosion and deposition of materials oc- 
curred several times in the state. The manner in 
which these types of sedimentary layers were formed 
is important because it sometimes determines the 
availability of ground water. In some areas of 
Nebraska, the only good source of water for domestic 
use or irrigation is found in buried bedrock valleys 
that have been filled with alluvial sediments. 


Sedimentary rocks that are classified as Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian and 
Mississippian in age, are not found exposed on the 
surface in the State. Small quantities of water found 
between the Cambrian, Ordovician and Devonian-age 
rocks are available from deep wells in the Omaha 
area. Ordovician and Devonian rocks are the main 
source of oil in Richardson County. There is water in 
Silurian rocks, but its use is limited due to high 
mineralization. The Mississippian horizon is a 
potential source of deep oil and gas. Although this 
layer is not exposed in the state, sugar beet factories 
located in the Panhandle use large amounts of rocks 
containing calcium carbonate that is mined on the 
east flank of the Laramie Range in Wyoming where 
the Mississippian-age rocks are exposed. 
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The oldest bedrock that is exposed in the state is 
Pennsylvanian in age. The exposure of these rocks is 
generally limited to the valley side of streams in the 
southeastern part of the state. Brick, tile and cement 
are manufactured from Pennsylvanian rock, and 
limestone is quaried for use on roads, stream control 
and other purposes. There have been no economic 
discoveries of oil or gas in this layer, however, the 
potential does exist. There has been a limited amount 
of coal mined, but the potential of economic produc- 
tion is not promising. Some limestone and sandstone 
formations carry ground water that is used for 
domestic purposes. 


The next oldest rocks that are also exposed in the 
southeastern part of the state are placed in the Per- 
mian age. These rocks along with those from the 
Pennsylvanian era have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Sogn, Labette and Kipson soils. These soils 
vary greatly with the nature of the rocks from which 
they were developed. Therefore, the land-use 
capabilities of these lands vary quite extensively. 
There is a considerable amount of quality stone 
produced from Permian rocks. This layer contains 
thick deposits of salt and gypsum at a depth of a mile 
or more in Sioux and other western counties. There is 
also the potential of oil, gas and potash production 
from some of the Permian horizons. 


Bedrock layers that are Cretaceous in age are 
classified into five sections (see Legend in Figure 1). 
Rocks in the Dakota group are made up of sandstone, 
clay and shale. The strata that is named Greenhorn- 
Graneros is a combination of shale and limestone. 
Bedrock formations Carlile and Pierre are made up of 





shale, the Niobrara formation is made of chalk, with 
the Fox Hills formation having a sandstone com- 
position. Weathering of Cretaceous shales has 
developed the Pierre and Kyle soils in northwestern 
Nebraska and the Reliance and Boyd soils in north- 
western Nebraska. 


Coal has been found in the Dakota group of 
Cretaceous rocks, however, its production is not 
economically feasible at this time. The Pierre shale 
formation has produced small amounts of bentonite in 
some areas of the state. Stone for road building and 
structural purposes is produced from the Niobrara 
and Greenhorn-Graneous formations and from rocks 
in the Dakota group. Portland cement is manufac- 
tured at Superior, Nebraska, from Niobrara chalk and 
Carlile shale. The Dakota group of rocks is an ex- 
cellent source of water, producing artesian wells in 
many areas. 


Soils formed on the Pierre and Carlile shales are 
clayey in nature and support vegetation which is 
generally used for grazing. Soils developed from 
Cretaceous materials are suitable for cultivation in 
some areas. 


The youngest sedimentary rocks are Tertiary in 
age and cover the western two-thirds of the state. 
These rocks are broken down into three groups, 
consisting of White River, Hemingford-Arikaree and 
Ogallala. In the Panhandle region, these rocks are 
either exposed or are only a few feet below the sur- 
face. Rough and rocky areas such as the Pine Ridge, 
the Wildcat Hills, the south valley side of Pumpkin 
Creek and the rock-supported valley side of the Platte 
River from Keith County to the Wyoming-Nebraska 
border, provide many exposures of these rocks. 
Rosebud, Creighton, Canyon and Tassel soils 
developed from materials of the Ogallala and 
Hemingford-Arikaree rocks. Keota, Epping, Kadoka, 
Buffington and Orella soils developed from materials 
from the White River group (Condra and Reed, 1959). 


Some of our present-day grasses and larger 
mammals originated during the Tertiary age. Small 
spear-like grasses of the Tertiary time period evolved 
into larger types and were nearly like the 
needlegrasses of today. While the prairie grasses were 
developing, ancestors of present grazing animals, 
such as the horse, antelope and deer, all began their 
development.© 


One of the most important sources of water in the 
western two-thirds of the state is found in the Ogallala 
and Hemingford-Arikaree formations. The large 
quantities of water found in these formations are of 
good quality and are used for livestock, domestic 
purposes and irrigation. A large amount of sand and 
gravel is produced from these formations, along with 
some poor grade stone. Soils vary greatly in their 


©Common and scientific names of all animals, birds and 
insects as they appear in this inventory are listed in Ap- 
pendix Table 1b. 


suitability for agricultural use. Deep soils can be 
cultivated during most years, but shallow sandy soils 
are generally used to produce forage for grazing, with 
the rough stony lands supporting grasses, shrubs and 
trees. The combined thickness of all the sedimentary 
rocks in the state varies from a minimum of 500 feet in 
Pawnee County to nearly 9,000 feet in some of the 
western counties. 


Unconsolidated sediments of variable thickness 
lie on top of the sedimentary bedrock, and were 
deposited by ice, water and wind. These sediments, 
which are called mantlerock, cover a large part of the 
state, and were deposited during and following the ice 
age. At least two separate glaciers invaded the 
eastern third of Nebraska during the ice age. The 
glaciers dammed the existing streams that were 
flowing eastward, causing clay, silt, sand and gravel 
to be deposited west of the glaciers. These old stream 
beds, that are full of sand and gravel, have become an 
important source of ground water in the central part 
of the state (Reed and Dreezen, 1965). 


After both glaciers had advanced and retreated, 
the eastern part of the state was left with glacial 
debris, known as till. The composition of this fill 
causes it to be a poor source of ground water, and as a 
result, the number of high producing wells located in 
the eastern part of the state has been limited. 


The deposition of materials brought into Nebraska 
from other states by wind, streams and ice-sheets 
lifted the surface of the land by 100 to 200 feet above 
the layers of sedimentary bedrock. Water and wind 
erosion have lowered this mantlerock and have ex- 
posed some of the bedrock layers in the valleys. This 
erosion process has also helped develop alluvial soils 
in valleys. These alluvial soils are generally porous 
and permeable and are a good source of water in 
many areas of the state. 


One of the geologic developments that covers 
more than one-fourth of the state is the Sandhills 
formation. It is a region of changed environments 
caused by the force of wind. The winds whipped the 
fine alluvial sand from sand and gravel beds into 
dunes. The larger hills were formed mostly during the 
ice age. Existing streams and lakes that are found in 
the Sandhills are fed by the largest groundwater table 
in the state. Because of high winds and blowing sand, 
little soil formation has occurred. The Sandhills are 
used almost exclusively for grazing, with wild hay 
production in the valleys and basins where the water 
table is close to the surface (Reed and Dreezen, 1965). 


The wind that helped create the Sandhills also 
carried sand and silt to the east and southeast. This 
formed a large tableland which, over time, has been 
severely eroded by both wind and water. This erosion 
has prevented the accumulation of organic matter, 
causing the topsoil to be thin and light. As a result, the 
majority of the soils found in these areas are con- 
sidered to be immature. This tableland represents a 
very important division among the classification of 
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Loess hills in Harlan County 


plants in Nebraska, and will be discussed in the 
Natural Vegetation Section of this inventory. 


Additional information on the geology of 
Nebraska and specific areas of the state can be ob- 
tained from Conservation and Survey Division of the 
University of Nebraska, in the form of maps, 
bulletins, guidebooks, reports, diagrams and papers. 


Topography. Nebraska lies within the Great Plains 
Region and is a single major land form which is 
broken only by dunes, moraines, valleys, canyons, 
hills and shallow streams. The state is usually thought 
of as being quite flat, but from 840 feet above mean sea 
level at the southeast corner of the state, the elevation 
rises to a high point of 5,424 feet in the southwestern 
corner of the Panhandle. Between these two points, 
elevation increases at an average rate of 10 feet per 
mile. 


The Topographic Region Map (Figure 2) shows 
areas in which one or more of the land forms dominate 
the landscape. The eight topographic regions found in 
Nebraska are: Valleys, Valley-Side Slopes, Large 
Reservoirs, Plains, Dissected Plains, Sand Hills, 
Rolling Hills and Bluffs and Escarpments. An ex- 
planation of each topographic region can be found in 
Figure 2. 


The topography of a particular area affects the 
type and amount of vegetation that grows there. Some 
of the vegetation that grows in these topographic 
regions is outlined in the Natural Vegetation Section of 
this inventory. 


Additional information on the topography of 
Nebraska and on specific areas of the state can be 
obtained from the Conservation and Survey Division 
of the University of Nebraska. 


CLIMATE 


Nebraska’s climate is typical of that of the in- 
terior of large continents that are located in middle 
latitudes of the temperate zone. The state has rather 
light precipitation, low humidity, hot summers, 
severe winters, great variations in temperature and 
rainfall from year-to-year, and changes in weather 
from day-to-day or week-to-week. These short-period 
weather changes are brought about by the invasion of 
large masses of air that have different charac- 
teristics, such as: hot, dry air from the southwest; 
cold, dry air from the north Pacific Ocean; and warm, 
moist air from the Gulf of Mexico. 


Mass movements of air are associated with the 
eastward movement of areas of low and high 
pressure. The Rocky Mountains west of Nebraska 
influence the tracks of these pressure systems, many 
of which pass either to the north or south of Nebraska. 
These systems are often accompanied by rains east of 
Nebraska, but it seldom occurs in this state. Air 
crossing the mountains from the west loses much of its 
moisture on the windward side and becomes warmer 
and drier as it descends the eastern slopes. Therefore, 
the main factors that control the climate of Nebraska 
are its: (1) latitude, (2) position, far from extensive 
bodies of warm water in the middle of a large con- 
tinent, with large land masses to the north of it, (3) 
position to the east of a high mountain range extending 
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north and south, and (4) altitude (Colville and Myers, 
1965). 


More variation in climate occurs from west to east 
across Nebraska, than from eastern Nebraska to the 
Atlantic coast. The character of these variations are 
largely determined by temperature, precipitation, 
wind and humidity. 


Temperature. Several factors affect Nebraska’s air 
temperature throughout the year. Daily and annual 
motions of the earth, with respect to the sun, result in 
daily and annual fluctuations in air temperature. 
Altitude affects the temperature of Nebraska, with 
cooler temperatures being found at high elevations. 
The most important factor affecting the day-to-day 
temperature variations is advection, or the movement 
of air from warmer or colder regions. Even though 
large daily temperature variations are experienced in 
Nektraska, mean temperatures on an annual basis 
vary only 5 to 10°F between widely separated areas 
(Figure 3). 


“Temperature provides the working conditions 
for nearly all biological process. The activities of man 
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and the growth and development of plants and 
animals are closely related to temperature.”’ (Neild, 
Rosenberg, Myers, 1967). Organism can _ properly 
function only in certain temperature ranges. For plant 
and animal life to survive in Nebraska, they must be 
adapted to the wide range of temperatures that occur 
during a given year. Minimum, mean and maximum 
temperatures at several locations across the state are 
shown in Table 1. 


A growing season of sufficient length is needed to 
provide time for plants to complete their growth 
cycles. The frost free period is the average number of 
the days between the last spring and the first fall air 
temperature of 32 degrees (F). The number of frost 
free days varies from 120 in the northwest to 180 in the 
southeast (Figure 3.). These variations are due 
primarily to the difference in elevation. For more 
information on 30-year (1941-1970) temperature means 
by month for 94 Nebraska locations, see U.S. 
Department of Commerce (1974). 


Precipitation. The amount of precipitation received in 
the form of snow, rain and hail on a statewide basis if 
sufficient to provide abundant water resources. 
However, there is a wide variation in amounts 
received throughout the state. The highest 30-year 
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Table 1. Temperature Means and Extremes at Five Locations (°F) 


Normal Mean4 


Location Jan. July Annual 
LinCol tose we tae ee ee 22:2 77.3 51.0 
NOG folki1s,. aa cba eer ate 18.9 75.5 48.3 
North. Platte sree ite 5:15 gece 23.4 74.3 48.6 
Scottsblutt: career ee 24.9 1307, 48.2 
Valentine. ..mto nen Saree ete ee 20.4 74.1 46.9 


d Average annual for period 1941 thru 1970. 
©Up to and including 1975. 


Source of data: U.S. Department of Commerce, 197 


(1941-1970) average annual precipitation received in 
Nebraska was recorded at Falls City, with 36.19 in- 
ches, while the lowest 30-year average annual 
precipitation was recorded at Mitchell, with 13.60 
inches, or a difference of 22.69 inches. Precipitation 
means at five locations are shown in Table 2. Figure 3 
shows lines of equal average annual precipitation for 
the 30-year period from 1941 thru 1970. The lower 
amounts of precipitation received in the western parts 
of the state can be contributed to the Rocky Mountain 
rain shadow. Since these lines are only approximate, 
caution should be used in interpreting the map. 


Nebraska has approximately 75 to 80 percent of its 
mean annual precipitation fall during the growing 


4. 


Extremes®& 
Record Record 
High Low 
117 -33 
113 -27 
112 -35 
110 -45 
110 -38 


season, April through September (see bar graphs 
Figure 3). The Gulf of Mexico serves as the primary 
source of warm season moisture over most of the 
central Great Plains. More precipitation is received 
during the spring and summer months because of the 
increase in the number of cyclonic disturbances that 
pass through Nebraska. As the summer progresses, 
these principal storm tracks are shifted northward, 
which bring less moisture in the months of July and 
August. Therefore, the highest monthly precipitation 
total is generally received in June. These cyclonic 
thunderstorms are generally localized in extent, 
covering only small areas, resulting in a wide 
variation in precipitation received in adjacent areas 
(Blair, 1941). 


Table 2. Precipitation Means at Five Locations (Inches) 








Normal Mean! 
Location Jan. June Annual 
CinCOlnitemmetrate «rece. ne. 62 4.99 26.66 
Norfolk seem ec 3 3 62 4.88 24.32 
North Platte sites eee = 45 Saks, 19.90 
Scotisblutfgeeeaa er ee 32 3.36 14.57 
Valentinéea. 2 eee sees a eH 3.60 17.80 


eS a a 


f Average annual for period 1941 thru 1970. 


Source of data: U.S. Department of Commerce, 19 


74, 


The majority of the moisture received during the 
winter months is in the form of snow. Average 
snowfall for Nebraska is 29 inches, with some areas of 
the state receiving more than 45 inches. The effect of 
snowfall on rangeland in areas such as the Sandhills, 
is varied. First of all, it provides an important source 
of soil moisture when evaporation rates are at a 
minimum. This moisture is then available for plant 
growth during the following spring. Snow provides a 
temporary cover over loose soil, which helps prevent 
wind erosion. If the snow is heavy, it makes grazing by 
livestock and wildlife extremely difficult. Finally, 
snow is sometimes associated with high winds causing 
blizzard conditions. If these blizzards have low 
temperatures associated with them, death of mature 
livestock is common. If blizzards occur during the 
spring calving season, losses can reach disastrous 
proportions. 


Precipitation may be received in the form of hail. 
If hail occurs in sufficiently heavy amounts, it can 
cause damage to crops, personal property and 
livestock. An average of 20 storms occur each year 
which produce hail in sufficient amounts to cause crop 
damage. Ninety percent of these storms occur from 
June through August. 


Average monthly or annual precipitation provides 
no information as to when the moisture fell and at 
what rate. For this reason, predicting the amount of 
vegetation that will be produced during the growing 
season cannot be done using average precipitation 
figures for a given year. 


The amount of rainfall received at any one 
location generally varies considerably from year to 
year. Therefore, areas which are below their average 
level of precipitation for the year are quite susceptible 
to drought conditions. Drought periods are classified 
as either short-term or long-term. Short-term is 
usually less than one season, with the long-term 
drought affecting more than one growing season. 


Droughts have severely affected most of 
Nebraska at one time or another. Some of the drought 
periods that have been well documented include: 1887- 
1896, 1924-1927, 1931-1939, and 1952-1956. Droughts are 
usually associated with high temperatures and low 
rainfall, however, they have occurred in years when 
average annual precipitation has been normal or 
above. This can occur when the monthly distribution 
of the rainfall throughout the year did not follow the 
normal pattern (Weaver, 1954). 


Where irrigation water is not available, short and 
long-term droughts have their greatest effect on 
agronomic crops which are not indigenous to 
Nebraska, and as a result, are more sensitive to 
weather variations. By contrast, native grasses are 
better able to integrate weather events of the entire 
growing season into their individual growth cycle and 
are, therefore, accustomed to short periods of 
inadequate soil moisture. However, if there is a long- 
term drought, both the growth and reproductive 
cycles of native grasses are inhibited. Continuation of 
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over-grazing will remove the more valuable grasses, 
causing the less desirable plants to become more 
abundant. If this happens, it may take several years 
for the rangeland to return to its pre-drought level of 
productivity and quality. For more information on 30 
year (1940-1970) precipitation normals by month for 
153 Nebraska locations, see U.S. Department of 
Commerce (1974). 


Wind, Humidity and Evaporation. Prevailing winds in 
Nebraska are generally from a southerly direction in 
the warmer seasons and from a northerly direction in 
the winter. Wind speeds range between 9-15 mph in all 
months. Wind direction and speed are locally im- 
portant because they determine, to a large extent, the 
amount of wind erosion. These winds, along with low 
levels of soil moisture, can cause severe erosion of the 
topsoil. Once light textured soils, such as sand, are 
exposed to wind, blowouts and drifting sand make 
reestablishment of plant cover quite difficult (Smith, 
1965). 


Winds strong enough to damage trees but not 
buildings, occur occasionally in connection with 
summer thunderstorms, but rarely with winter 
storms. These thunderstorms frequently produce 
tornadoes during the spring and summer months. The 
size of such storms are usually rather small in area 
and, as a result, the damage that occurs is usually 
minimal. 


The mean relative humidity is about 60 percent for 
the state during the months of April through October, 
and 70 percent during the rest of the year. Humidity is 
usually the lowest in areas receiving the lower 
amounts of precipitation and having periods of high 
temperatures (Blair, 1974). 


Evaporation of water from a free water surface is 
dependent upon wind speed, temperature, and 
relative humidity. Many of the natural lakes in the 
Sandhills are comparatively shallow. The large 
surface areas of lakes, combined with high 
evaporation rates, can cause significantly large 
reductions in water supplies. Average annual 
evaporation of water from these lakes can range from 
40 inches in the northeastern part of the state, to as 
high as 54 inches in the southwestern part of the state. 


Additional information on the state’s climate can 
be found in Chapline and Cooperrider, 1941; Coupland, 
1958; Nebraska Soil and Water Conservation Com- 
mission, 1971; Rosenberg, 1964; Schultz, 1960; and 
Smolick, 1956. Further information is also available 
from the University of Nebraska _ Institute of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources. 


SOILS 


Nebraska’s growth and development are directly 
related to the fertile soils that occur throughout the 
state. Large areas are well suited for agronomic 
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production. Some of the soils are poorly suited for crop 
production, but are well suited for grazing and hay 
production. The suitability of land for cultivation 
varies considerably, depending upon topography, soils 
and climate. The productivity of soils found in 
Nebraska is dependent upon their physical properties 
and limitations caused by climate, erosion, drainage 
and or chemical content. 


The time that has been required for soil 
development on the upland sites is thought to be about 
ten thousand years (Elder, 1969). Soils found on the 
flood plains are examples of young soils. These soils 
must restart their building process each time the 
surface is altered by overflow or floods. Soil 
development in Nebraska has always been a dynamic 
process. 


Classification of Nebraska soils is constantly 
updated with every completion of a modern county 
soil survey.® Currently, out of the 93 counties in 
Nebraska, 35 have surveys in print, 16 have the survey 
completed and are in the process of being printed, 20 
have the survey in progress, and 22 have not yet been 
started.) In 1969, there were 136 different soil series 
classified in Nebraska, and as of January 1, 1977, there 
were 210. Various soils occurring in the state have 
been grouped together into 31 soil associations (Figure 
4). The soil association ‘‘is a group of defined and 
named soils occurring in a geographic area and may 
be similar or quite unlike in soil characteristics. The 
soil association name consists of one or more of the 
principal soils that are found in the area’ (Elder, 
1969). 


The five factors responsible for the kind, rate and 
extent of soil development in Nebraska, are: climate, 
vegetation, parent material, topography and time 
(Foth and Turk, 1972). Climate affects soil develop- 
ment through: the amount of organic matter that will 
be produced and later broken down, weathering of 
minerals, amount and type of clay content and 
chemical content. Vegetation affects soil development 
by the amount and distribution of organic matter, 
cycling of nutrients and rate of eluviation and 
leaching. Properties of the parent material that affect 
soil and development include texture, mineralogical 
composition and degree of stratification. The amount 
of time needed to develop soils is dependent upon all 
four factors. If one factor is missing or has a minimum 
effect, then soil development will take longer. 
Therefore, when discussing a particular soil in 
Nebraska, each of these factors must be considered as 
playing an important role in its development. 


& These soil surveys are made as a cooperative effort of the 
USDA Soil Conservation Service and the Conservation and 
Survey Division, Institute of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, University of Nebraska. 


h Copies of the published soil surveys are available through 
the Soil Conservation Service Field Offices and the Con- 
servation and Survey Division, Institute of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, University of Nebraska. 
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The type of soils that are developed in certain 
areas of the state are directly related to the type of 
parent material it overlays. Discussion of the types of 
bedrock in the state and some of the soils that 
developed on these types may be found in the Geology 
Section of this inventory. 


There are three main physiographic divisions of 
the state: the High Plains Section, the Loess Section 
and the Sandhills Section (Weaver, 1965). The High 
Plains Section is made up of broad tablelands and 
large areas of bottomlands. This section covers ap- 
proximately 15,000 square miles and is found mostly in 
the Panhandle.! Soils in the Panhandle are generally 
high in alkalinity because of the low amount of 
precipitation received in the area, which prevents the 
leaching of carbonates. Soils in the northern part of 
this area have been formed on shale and clay and are, 
therefore, nearly impermeable to water (Soil 
Association, Pierre-Samsil, Figure 4). Because of this, 
water for both domestic and livestock use is severly 
limited and generally is located only in small amounts 
along existing streams. Until the recent use of plastic 
pipelines to transfer some of the existing water, 
grazing by livestock in these areas was severely 
limited. Agricultural use of the High Plains Section is 
extensive on the bottomlands and gently rolling 
tablelands. Grazing lands are generally confined to 
areas where cropping is not feasible. 


Soils located in the eastern and southern parts of 
Nebraska are placed in the Loess Section. This area 
covers approximately 42,000 square miles and 
includes a majority of the agronomic producing 
lands of the state. The eastern part of this area 
was affected by glaciers during the ice age. 
These glaciers left till which is a poor source of ground 
water because of its composition. Lack of adequate 
ground water makes location of good irrigation wells 
very difficult. Soils that are a combination of wind 
blown sand from the Sandhills and loess and till from 
earlier glacier activity also occur in this area. Most of 
the soils in the eastern part of the state have medium 
to low pH values. This is primarily due to the higher 
precipitation, which causes more leaching in the 
surface layers of the soil. Even though considerable 
acreage is in crop production, areas that are too 
rough or unsuited for farming are used for livestock 
grazing. Many of these areas were once farmed, but 
due to the topographic location, or the type of soil, 
were later seeded back to grass. However, only small 
areas still have remnants of the native vegetation 
because of the intensive cropping practices in this part 
of the state. 


iA wide range of different kinds of soils occur. They range 
from deep to very shallow, with generally loamy and silty 
surface layers and occur on level to very steep topography. 


The Sandhills Section comprises an area of ap- 
proximately 20,000 square miles in the central and 
northern parts of the state. This area is characterized 
by a monotonous succession of dunes and swales, with 
some narrow, elongated, dry valleys, scattered 
shallow lakes and infrequent streams. The height of 
sand dunes can vary considerably along the ridges 
which may extend for several miles. Because of the 
sandy composition of these soils, precipitation is 
rapidly absorbed with essentially no runoff. 
Therefore, the Sandhills area has a larger quantity of 
water in its ground water table than any other area of 
the state. Native hay is produced on areas where the 
water table is near the surface. The properties of these 
soils limit the amount of cultivated crops. The Sand- 
hills region makes up one of the largest areas in the 
nation that is used almost exclusively for livestock 
grazing. 


The variation in vegetation that is found 
throughout the state is partially the result of the 
variation in soils. Types of soils that are under the 
different vegetative areas of Nebraska are further 
outlined in the Natural Vegetation Section of this in- 
ventory. Additional information on the local soils of an 
area may be obtained by contacting the Soil Con- 
servation Service Field Offices or the University of 
Nebraska, Institute of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources. 


NATURAL VEGETATION 


The vegetation in Nebraska dates back to at least 
25 million years, to the Tertiary Period (Condra and 
Reed, 1959). Grasslands developed as a result of an 
uplift of the Rocky Mountains and the subsequent 
reduction in precipitation. Forests that once occupied 
Nebraska disappeared under the harsher climate and 
were replaced by grasses. 


Grasses that are found in the state can be grouped 
into two broad categories of the True Prairie and the 
Mixed Prairie (Weaver, 1965). The True Prairie 
receives more precipitation, has better developed 
soils and a greatly reduced rate of evaporation, as 
compared to that of the Mixed Prairie. As a result of 
the better growing conditions, much of the True 
Prairie in eastern Nebraska has been converted to 
cropland. Only in Pawnee, Gage, Jefferson and 
Johnson Counties can large areas of the True Prairie 
still be found. Many of the areas that were once 
cropland have been seeded with introduced grasses, 
such as smooth brome, to obtain increased grazing 
capacity. Examples of plants in the True Prairie in- 
clude: big bluestem, indiangrass, little bluestem, 
prairie dropseed, prairie cordgrass, switchgrass and 
porcupinegrass. J 


j Common and scientific names of all plants as they appear in 
this inventory are listed in Appendix Table 1a. 
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The transition from True to Mixed Prairie is 
gradual and occurs in an approximately 50 mile wide 
transitional zone located near the 98th meridian. 
During dry periods, the zone moves eastward and, in 
wet cycles, the zone moves westward. Although the 
same plant species can occur in both areas, species 
growing in the Mixed Prairie are lower in stature and 
have a greater ability to endure drought. 


The Mixed Prairie which occupies the western 
two-thirds of Nebraska, covers the majority of the 
state’s grazinglands. The native grasses are nearly all 
palatable to livestock and furnish grazable forage 
throughout the year. 


The Mixed Prairie is comprised largely of mid 
and short grass species. The mid grass species make 
up the upper layer of vegetation and short grasses 
make up the lower layer. Together they form a plant 
community which can survive drought and grazing 
pressure over several years, and can still provide 
adequate amounts of forage for livestock and wildlife. 


Examples of the Mixed Prairie grasses include: 
little bluestem, sideoats grama, wheatgrasses, 
needlegrasses, wildryes, dropseeds, alkali sacaton, 
buffalograss, and blue grama. 


A wide variety of palatable forbs is often present, 
and shrubs occur on many ranges as well. Forbs and 
shrubs provide a valuable variety in the diet of 
livestock and help support the majority of the deer and 
antelope that graze the rangelands. 


Many varieties of introduced grasses have been 
planted throughout the state. Most of the grazing lands 
in the eastern part of the state have been planted to 
introduced grasses. These pastures are, for the most 
part, limited to the higher rainfall areas of the state, 
or where some type of irrigation system is available. 
The introduced plants generally require fertilization 
and some type of renovation to maintain a production 
stand. If left unattended, these introduced grass 
pastures would return to a native plant community. 


Grasses also can be classified into groups ac- 
cording to the season in which they make their major 
growth. Some grasses begin growth early in the spring 
when soil temperatures reach 40 to 450F. These cool 
season grasses complete their growth cycle before the 
temperatures get high and remain partially dormant 
during the summer months. Cool season grasses 
extend the grazing period considerably and provide an 
excellent source of nutrients during the fall, winter 
and early spring months. Examples include: 
wheatgrasses, bluegrasses, fescues, wildryes and 
bromes. 


Warm season grasses, on the other hand, begin 
their growth cycle when the soil temperature reaches 
60 to 650F. These plants grow during the hottest 
months of the summer and complete their growth 
period by the end of summer. These warm season 
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grasses provide the majority of the forage that is 
consumed by domestic livestock in Nebraska. 
Examples include: gramas, dropseeds, buffalograss, 
bluestems, indiangrass, switchgrass and prairie 
sandreed. 


Grasses can also be classified by their longevity. 
Plants that grow from seed complete their growth 
cycle and die after one complete growing season are 
called annuals. Plants which complete their growth 
and die at the end of two years are called biennials. 
Grasses that begin new growth each spring from roots 
and crowns near the soil surface and live longer than 
two years are called perennials. These plants con- 
stitute the most important forage source for domestic 
livestock. 


Certain grasses are So vigorous and abundant that 
they may compose the bulk of the vegetation. Their 
influence upon the habitat and affect on other species 
are so profound that they determine, to a large 
measure, the conditions under which the remaining 
species must develop. These plants are termed 
dominants. Dominants reflect the climate, react 
strongly to the forces of the habitat and are usually the 
best indicators of range condition and trend. 


To adequately cover the natural vegetation of 
Nebraska, the dominant species in each particular 
plant community of the True and Mixed Prairies 
would have to be discussed in lengthy detail. However, 
by grouping range areas with similar climate, soil, 
vegetation, topography and range uses together into 
vegetative types, a reasonable detailed description of 
the different plants and communities that are found in 
Nebraska can be obtained. The grouping of the state’s 
plant communities in 11 different vegetative types is 
shown in Figure 5. 


Vegetative types shown in Figure 5 represent the 
plant communities as they were prior to the set- 
tlement of Nebraska. This was done to show what 
species of plants were present before man altered the 
land use. The vegetative communities outlined in- 
dicate what the original climax | community was 
prior to European man’‘s settlement. 


The following discussion outlines each of the 11 
vegetative types (Figure 5) as to their topography, 
soils, elevation, dominant grasses, grass-like plants, 
forbs, shrubs, trees and what plant species would be 
present in a typical overgrazed plant community. In 


KThe original ‘‘Vegetation of Nebraska”’ (Circa 1850)”’, was 
prepared by Dr. Robert B. Kaul, Professor at the School of 
Life Sciences, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, and printed 
by the Conservation and Survey Division, Institute of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln in 1975. 


I The highest ecological development of a plant community 
capable of perpetuation under the prevailing climatic and 
edaphic conditions. (Range Term Glossary Committee, 
1974). 





Natural vegetation of Pine Ridge area 


addition, stocking rates under current range con- 
ditions and potential stock rate under good range 
management are outlined for each vegetative type. 


Rocky Mountain Forest ™ 


Topography. An area of moderately steep to very 
steep canyons that alternate with gently sloping 
ridgetops. Also included are a few narrow bot- 
tomlands in some of the wider drainageways. 


Soils. A complex of very shallow to deep loamy and 
silty soils that were formed mainly from underlying 
sandstones. On the ridgetops there are a few deep 
silty soils that were formed in loess. Dark colluvial 
loamy soils are at the base of foot slopes. Soil on the 
bottomlands are generally deep, dark colored and 
loamy. The principal soil series in this vegetative 
type are Bridget, Canyon and Oglala. 

* 

Elevation. Mostly 3000 to 4000 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 14 
to 17 inches. Average snowfall is about 30 to 36 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 45 to 489F, 
with a frost free period of 120 to 135 days. 


™M The description of the vegetative area, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and the ten remaining vegetative areas were 
prepared by Peter N. Jensen, State Range Conservationist, 
U.S.D.A. Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Native Plant Community 


Principal Plant Species: little bluestem, sideoats 
plains 
muhly, needleandthread, threadleaf sedge, and 


grama, prairie sandreed, blue grama, 


ponderosa pine. 
Other Common Species 


Grasses: big bluestem, sand bluestem, hairy 
grama, sand dropseed, fendler threeawn, 
prairie junegrass, western wheatgrass, slender 
wheatgrass, bearded wheatgrass, Canada 
wildrye, green needlegrass, and Kentucky 
bluegrass. 


Forbs: shellleaf penstemon, broom snakeweed, 
showy peavine, prairie goldenpea, falseboneset, 
spreading pasqueflower, scarlet globemallow, 
Missouri goldenrod and fringed sagewort. 


Shrubs: western snowberry, silver sagebrush, 
skunkbush sumac, common chokecherry, 
prickly rose, Oregongrape, poisonivy, flowering 
currant and small soapweed. 


Trees: Rocky Mountain juniper, green ash and 
boxelder. 


Typical 


and a decline in the shrubs’ ability to reproduce. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.4 AUM‘s“Jacre One 2.9 


acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.6 AUM‘s/acres or 1.7 


acres per cow month. 


Comments. The area is also known as the Pine Ridge 
is characterized 
vegetatively by the presence of ponderosa pine and 
other flora of the Rocky Mountains and Black Hills. 
There is some harvest of ponderosa pine from the 


Escarpment. The escarpment 


deeper soils on the favorable sites. 


Eastern Deciduous Forest 


Topography. The area consists of rolling to hilly loess 
mantled uplands that are intricately dissected by 
small valleys with narrow flood plains. Local relief 


varies from a few feet to 200 feet. 


N The amount of feed or forage required by an animal-unit for 
one month. An animal-unit is considered to be one mature 
cow (1000 lbs.) or the equivalent based upon the average 
daily forage consumption of 26 lbs. of dry matter per day. 


(Range Term Glossary Committee, 1974). 


Overgrazed Plant Community. There is 
generally an increase in broadleaf weeds and annual 
grasses, especially rusty lupine and downy brome. 
In advanced stages, there may be injury to shrubs 
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Soils. Deep upland loess soils that are well drained and 


vary in texture from silt loam to silty clay loam. 
Soils of the bottomlands are deep and well drained to 
poorly drained and vary from loamy to clayey in 
texture. The principal soil series in this vegetative 
type are Crofton, Nora, Ida, and Monona in the 
uplands and Kennebec in the bottomlands. 


Elevation. Mostly 1000 to 1500 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 23 


to 34 inches. Average snowfall is about 20 to 35 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 49 to 54°F, 
with a frost free period of 150 to 172 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Tree Species: northern red oak, 
shagbark hickory, black walnut, Kentucky 
coffeetree, blackoak, bur oak, American linden, 
Ohio buckeye, bitternut hickory, downy 
hawthorne, American hophornbeam, chinkapin 
oak, redbud, hackberry, American elm, black 
cherry, black locust and common honeylocust. 
Principal Shrubs Species: shadblow ser- 
viceberry, blackcap raspberry, common 
chokecherry, American plum, American 
elderberry, American hazel, smooth sumac, 
Missouri gooseberry, roughleaf dogwood, 
pricklyash, eastern wahoo, pawpaw, buck- 
brush, common snowberry, bristly greenbriar, 
riverbank grape, Virginia creeper, American 
bittersweet, poisonivy and woods rose. 


Principal Forb Species: sweetwilliam phlox, 
jack-in-the-pulpit, solomonseal, dutchmans- 
breeches, bloodroot, white snakeroot, starry 
solomonplume, American bellflower, hoary 
tickclover and Jerusalem-artichoke. 


Principal Grass Species: Virginia wildrye and 
bottlebrushgrass. 


Comments: The general aspect of the forest has not 


changed materially since settlement, even though 
there has been extensive harvesting and grazing. 
The trees and shrubs of this plant community have 
invaded adjacent grasslands following control of 
prairie fires. Very little domestic grazing can take 
place; however, the soils and shrubs provide an 
excellent habitat for deer and other wildlife. 


Mixture of Rocky Mountain and 
Eastern Deciduous Forest 


Topography. The upland area consists of moderately 


steep, to steep side slopes that alternate with gently 
sloping ridgetops. Included are a few narrow bot- 
tomlands in the upland drainageways. 


Soils. Very shallow to deep sandy soils that were 


formed mainly from underlying sandstones and 
eolian deposits. Soils along the drainageways are 
generally deep and sandy or loamy in texture. The 





principal soil series in this vegetative type are 
Tassel and Valentine. 


Elevation. Mostly 1800 to 2200 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 17 
to 23 inches. Average snowfall is about 30 to 36 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 46 to 50°F, 
with a frost free period of 140 to 150 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Plant Species: sand bluestem, little 
bluestem, prairie sandreed, sideoats grama, blue 
grama, threadleaf sedge, needleandthread, 
ponderosa pine and bur oak. 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: hairy grama, plains muhly, green 
needlegrass, big bluestem, sandberg bluegrass, 
fendler threeawn, sand dropseed, western 
wheatgrass and Kentucky bluegrass. 


Forbs: slender dalea, slimflower scurfpea, 
broom snakeweed, fringed sagewort, ironplant, 
heath aster, scarlet globemallow, common 
pricklypear, upright prairieconeflower and 
falseboneset. 


Shrubs: small soapweed, western snowberry, 
skunkbush sumac, and smooth sumac. 


Trees: eastern redcedar, hackberry, American 
elm, American hophornbeam and green ash. 


Typical Overgrazed Plant Community. Increase in 
broadleaf weeds and annual grasses. In advanced 
stages there may be injury to shrubs and tree 
reproduction. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.4 AUM‘s/acre or 2.5 
acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.7 AUM‘s/acre or 1.5 
acres per cow month. 


Comments: The area is more open type forest- 
grassland type in comparison with the Eastern 
Deciduous Forest. It is the only area in the state 
where there is an overlap of ponderosa pine from the 
west and bur oak from the east. Also, paper birch 
may be found on the more favorable sites and is the 
only location in the state for this tree of the Northern 
Deciduous Forest. 


Floodplain Prairie and Forest 


Topography. The large valleys have wide, nearly level 
flood plains and adjoining stream terraces. The 
major streams in this vegetation zone are the 
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Missouri, Platte and Republican Rivers. 


Soils. Soils of the floodplains are mainly well drained 
to poorly drained and range in texture from silty clay 
to loamy fine sand. They are mainly deep soils, but 
Significant areas of moderately deep and shallow 
soils over gravelly sand are also present. Many 
areas of somewhat poorly drained soils are strongly 
to very strongly affected by salinity and alkalinity. 
The principal soil series in this vegetative type are 
Gibbon, Hall and Platte. 


Elevation. Mostly 1000 to 4000 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 14 
to 34 inches. Also, additional water generally is 
available to plants due to a high water table or 
overflow. The average length of the frost free period 
varies from 130 days in western Nebraska, to over 
170 days in the east. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Plant Species in the Missouri River and 
eastern Platte River Vegetation Zone 


Trees: eastern cottonwood, green ash, American 
elm, slippery elm, boxelder, hackberry, 
peachleaf willow and black willow. 


Shrubs: Roughleaf dogwood, indigobush, com- 
mon chokecherry, smooth sumac, Virginia 
creeper and riverbank grape. 


Grasses: big bluestem, switchgrass, indiangrass 
and prairie cordgrass. 


Principal Plant Species in the Republican River and 
western Platte River vegetation zone. 


Trees: eastern cottonwood and eastern redcedar. 


Shrubs: Russianolive, sandbar willow and in- 
digobush. 


Grasses on nonalkali soils: big bluestem, little 
bluestem, switchgrass, indiangrass, prairie 
cordgrass and Canada wildrye. 


Grasses on alkali soils: alkali sacaton, inland 


saltgrass, western wheatgrass, switchgrass, 
plains bluegrass, alkali muhly and sand 
dropseed. 


Typical Overgrazed Plant Community. The area 
thickens by additional woody plants, which may 
create heavy undergrowth of vines, shrubs, and 
trees. Russianolive and eastern redcedar have in- 
creased greatly in the Platte River zone as a result of 
overgrazing and fire control. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 





Present Range Condition: 


Missouri River and eastern Platte River zone: 0.5 
AUM‘s/facre or 1.3 acres per cow month. 


Republican River and western Platte River zone; 
0.8 AUM‘s/acre or 2.0 acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 


Missouri River and eastern Platte River zone: 1.0 
AUM‘s/acre or 1.0 acres per cow month. 


Republican River and western Platte River zone: 
1.6 AUM’sfacre or 0.6 acres per cow month. 


Comments: The Platte River zone is generally used 
for native hay production with some grazing of the 
meadows in the fall. The areas not hayed are usually 
in woody cover. The Republican River zone is 
usually grazed. 


Tallgrass Bluestem Prairie 


Topography. The area consists of nearly level to 
moderately steep uplands. The loess derived soils 
generally occur on the ridgetops and are charac- 
terized by smooth slopes and well defined 
drainageways. The glacial till derived soils are 
mostly gently sloping to moderately steep and 
generally occur on the side slopes. Steep slopes are 
on the sides of drainageways and in breaks adjacent 
to the larger tributaries. 


Soils. Deep silty soils have formed in loess and deep 
loamy soils formed in glacial till. Many of the soils in 
the southeast areas have slowly permeable clayey 
subsoils. The principal soil series in this vegetative 
type are Moody and Nora in the north, and Hastings, 
Sharpsburg, Wymore and Panwee in the south. 


Elevation. Mostly 1200 to 1700 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 25 
to 35 inches. Average snowfall is about 20 to 30 in- 
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True Prairie in 


excellent condition 


ches. The average annual temperature is 40 to 54°F, 
with a frost free period of 150 to 172 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Plant Species: big bluestem, little 
bluestem, indiangrass, switchgrass, sideoats 
grama, prairie dropseed and porcupinegrass. 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: purple lovegrass, tall dropseed, blue 
grama, scribner panicum and _ prairie 
junegrass. 


Forbs: manyflower scurfpea, silverleaf scruf- 
pea, purple prairieclover, white prairieclover, 
stiff sunflower, heath aster, pitcher sage, rough 
gayfeather, plains wildindigo and cudweed 
sagewort. 


Shrubs: leadplant, jerseytea ceanothus, buck- 
brush, common snowberry and Arkansas rose. 


Typical Overgrazed Plant Community. Kentucky 
bluegrass, tall dropseed, scribner panicum, prairie 
threeawn, windmillgrass and numerous broadleaf 
and grassy weeds. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.4 AUM‘s/acre or 2.5 
acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 1.2 AUM’‘sfacre or .8 
acres per cow month. 


Comments. The area is recognized as the True 
Prairie. The plant community is largely a mixture of 
tall and mid grasses. The area is used primarily for 
cropland. The pastures are small and usually are 
overgrazed, resulting in a conversion to Kentucky 
bluegrass and weedy pastures. 


Mixed Prairie 


Topography. The area in the south central part of 





Nebraska consists of nearly level to rolling narrow 
and broad ridgetops and hilly to steep sloping 
sideslope bordering drainageways. The north cen- 
tral part of the area comprises nearly level to rolling 
ridgetops with hilly to steep sideslopes. The steep- 
walled valleys have narrow flood plains. Local relief 
ranges from a few feet to 200 feet or more. 


Soils. In the south central part, the upland soils are 
deep, silty soils formed in loess. They are well 
drained or excessively drained and vary in texture 
from silt loam to silty clay loam. In the north central 
part, the upland soils are shallow, moderately deep 
to deep. They are formed mostly in shale and sand. 
They are well drained and vary in texture from clay 
to fine sand. The principal soil series in this 
vegetative type are Holdrege, Uly, and Coly in the 
south, and Jansen, Lakoma and Valentine in the 
north. 


Elevation. Mostly 1200 to 3000 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 18 
to 23 inches. Average snowfall is about 20 to 35 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 48 to 53°F, 
with a frost free period of 140 to 160 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Plant Species: big bluestem, little 
bluestem, sideoats grama, switchgrass, _in- 
diangrass, blue grama and western wheatgrass. 
Green needlegrass occurs on the clayey soils in 
the northern area. 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: Buffalograss, prairie junegrass, sand 
dropseed, scribner panicum and needleand- 
thread. 


Forbs: slimflower scurfpea, silverleaf scurfpea, 
dotted gayfeather, falsebonset, Missouri 
goldenrod, purple prairieclover, heath aster, 
scarlet globemallow and common pricklypear. 


Shrubs: leadplant, buckbrush, common 
snowberry, smooth sumac, and small soap- 
weed. 


Typical overgrazed Plant Community: blue grama, 
buffalograss, downy brome, western wheatgrass, 
sand dropseed, western ragweed, 
globemallow and numerous other broadleaf weeds. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.4 AUM/s/acre or 2.5 


acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.9 AUM‘s/acre or 1.1 
acre per cow month. 


Comments. The area is recognized as a mixed grass 
prairie. Approximately one-half of the area is in 


scarlet 


rangeland and is grazed largely from May Ist to 
October 15th. 


Shortgrass Prairie 


Topography. The area consists of nearly level to 
gently sloping uplands that are dissected in places by 
intermittent drainageways. It also includes valleys 
of Niobrara River, Pumpkin creek, Snake creek, and 
Lodgepole creek. In a few places, there are areas of 
rolling sandhills. Sandstone and caliche outcrops 
occur on parts of uplands and valley sides. 


Soils. The soils range widely from very shallow to 
deep and silty to sandy. Soils on uplands are mainly 
silty and loamy. Soils in the valley are well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained. Soils on footslopes 
adjacent to valley sides are silty and in the Sandhills 
are very sandy. The principal soil series in this 
vegetative type are Canyon, Jayem and Keith. 


Elevation. Mostly 3000 to 4500 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 13 
to 17 inches. Average snowfall is about 30 to 40 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 45 to 50°F, 
with a frost free period of 125 to 140 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Plant Species: prairie sandreed, western 
wheatgrass, needleandthread, blue grama and 
threadleaf sedge. 





Short grass prairie of southwestern Nebraska 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: sand bluestem, little bluestem, buf- 
falograss, sand dropseed, green needlegrass 
and Indian ricegrass. 


Forbs: slimflower scurfpea, silverleaf scrufpea, 
dotted gayfeather, Nebraska lupine, and broom 
snakeweed. 


Shrubs: western snowberry, rabbitbrush, sand 
sagebrush and small soapweed. 


Typical Overgrazed Plant Community: blue grama, 

buffalograss, sand dropseed, red threeawn, 
threadleaf sedge, downy brome and numerous 
broadleaf weeds. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.3 AUM’s/acre or 3.3 
acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.5 AUM‘s/acre or 2.0 
acres per cow month. 


Comments. The area is primarily rangeland, with 
some soils supporting agronomic crops. The natural 
plant community consists predominantly of short 
and mid grasses, but historic overuse has changed 
the area into a short grass range. 


Sandsage Prairie 


Topography. The area consists of rolling to hilly sand 
dunes stabilized by grass vegetation, and nearly 
level to gently sloping broad flats and valleys bet- 
ween the sand dunes. The dunes range in height from 
a few feet to over 100 feet. 


Soils. Deep sandy upland soils formed in wind 
deposited sands that are well drained or excessively 
drained and vary in texture from loamy fine sand to 
fine sand. The soils on the broad flats and valleys are 
deep sandy or loamy and well drained, and vary in 
texture from fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand. The 
principal soil series in this vegetative type are 
Hersh and Valentine. 


Elevation. Mostly 2500 to 3500 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 18 
to 20 inches. Average snowfall is about 25 to 30 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 51 to 53°F, 
with a frost free period of 145 to 160 days. 


Native Plant Community 
Principal Plant Species: sand bluestem, little 


bluestem, prairie sandreed, needleandthread, blue 
grama, sand dropseed and sand sagebrush. 
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Other Common Species 


Grasses: switchgrass, hairy grama, prairie 
junegrass, sand paspalum, scribner panicum and 
purple threeawn. 


Forbs: stiff sunflower, prairie spiderwort, annual 
eriogonum, hairy goldaster, dotted gayfeather, 
slimflower scrufpea and common pricklypear. 


Typical Overgrazed Plant Community: blue grama, 
hairy grama, prairie sunflower, western ragweed, 
sixweeks fescue, annual eriogonum and sparse 
amounts of sand bluestem and prairie sandreed. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.3 AUM/sfcre or 3.3 
acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.7 AUM’s/acre or 1.5 
acres per cow month. 


Comments. The area is largely rangeland with some 
development of center pivot irrigation systems. The 
basic difference between this area and the Sandhills 
Prairie is that this area has a large population of 
sand sagebrush. 


Sandhills Prairie 


Topography. The area consists of rolling to steep 
irregular sloping sand dunes, stabilized by grass 
vegetation and narrow elongated, nearly level to 
gently sloping valleys between the sand dunes. The 
dunes range in height from only a few feet to over 200 
feet. Streams are few, but there are many per- 
manent and intermittent lakes. 


Soils. Deep sandy upland soils formed in wind 
deposited sand that are well drained and vary in 
texture from loamy fine sand to fine sand. Valley 
soils are deep, somewhat poorly drained to very 
poorly drained, and vary in texture from loam to fine 
sand. The principal soil series in this vegetative type 
are Elsmere, Gannet and Valentine. 


Elevation. Mostly 2000 to 4000 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 16 
to 23 inches. Average snowfall is about 30 to 40 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 48 to 519F, 
with a frost free period of 130 to 155 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Grass and Grass-like Species 


Sandy Uplands: sand bluestem, little bluestem, 
prairie sandreed, switchgrass, sand lovegrass, 
blue grama and needleandthread. 

Bottomlands: 


prairie cordgrass, big bluestem, 
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Sandhills rangeland 
switchgrass, indiangrass, little toruestem, 
reedgrasses, sedges, rushes and bulrushes. 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: prairie junegrass, sand dropseed, 
scribner panicum, hairy grama, wilcox 
panicum, sandhill muhly and sand paspalum. 


Forbs: silky prairieclover, hoary gromwell, 
annual eriogonum, upright prairieconeflower, 
stiff sunflower, prairie spiderwort and brittle 
pricklypear. 


Shrubs: leadplant, inland ceanothus, sunshine 
rose, western sandcherry and small soapweed. 


Typically Overgrazed Plant Community 


Sandy Uplands: blue grama, hairy grama, scribner 
panicum, sand dropseed, sand paspalum, western 
ragweed, annual eriogonum, small soapweed, a low 
vigor sand bluestem, little bluestem and prairie 
sandreed. In unstabilized areas there may be a 
dominance of sandhill muhly, blowoutgrass and 
lemon scurfpea. 


Bottomlands: Kentucky bluegrass, foxtail barley, 
redtop, western ragweed, common ragweed, 
- common dandelion, sedges and sparse amounts of 
prairie cordgrass. 
Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.5 AUM’s/acre or 2 acres 
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per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.8 AUM‘s/acre or 1.3 
acres per cow month. 


Comments. There are approximately 12.3. million 


acres of rangeland in the Sandhill Prairies making 
up over 95 percent of the total land in this area. It is 
one of the unique grazing areas in the world. The 
bottomlands are used largely for native hay 
production with the aftermath being generally 
grazed in late fall or winter during the hay feeding 
season. 


Dakota Prairie 


Topography. The area is largely gently rolling and 
ranges from nearly level to steep. Slopes are mainly 
long and smooth. Areas adjacent to streams are 
moderately steep to steep. Areas of badlands consist 
of small grass covered tablelands and mesas and 
small basins. Many gullies and _ intermittent 
drainageways are present. 


Soils. The area consists of shallow, moderately deep, 
and deep clayey soils formed in shales. The principal 
soil series in this vegetative type are Kyle, Pierre 
and Samsil. 


Elevation. Mostly 3000 to 4000 feet. 


Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 14 
to 20 inches. Average snowfall is about 30 to 36 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 45 to 48°F, 
with a frost free period of 120 to 145 days. 


Native Plant Community 


Principal Grass Species: blue grama, buffalograss, 
sideoats grama, western wheatgrass, green 
needlegrass and sandberg bluegrass. 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: prairie junegrass, fendler threeawn, 
little bluestem, big bluestem, sand bluestem, 
prairie sandreed, hairy grama and needleand- 
thread. 


Forbs: slimflower scurfpea, heath aster, scarlet 
globemallow, common _ pricklypear, broom 
snakeweed and fringed sagewort. 


Shrubs: western snowberry, silver sagebrush, 
skunkbush sumac and common chokecherry. 


Typical Overgrazed Plant Community: blue grama, 
buffalograss, downy brome, common pricklypear, 
broom snakeweed and sparse amounts of western 
wheatgrass. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.2 AUM‘s/acre or 5 acres 
per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.4 AUM’s/acre or 2.5 
acres per cow month. 


Comments. The area is primarily rangeland, with 
some soils supporting agronomic crops. Because of 
little underground water due to poor soil per- 
meability, livestock water is generally provided by 
wells outside this area and delivered to the pastures 
by plastic pipeline systems. 


Kansas Mixed Prairie 


Topography. The area consists of dissected plains 
having nearly level to rolling ridgetops and rolling to 
very steep side slopes bordering drainageways. 
Valleys are generally narrow. Local relief varies 
from a few feet to 200 feet. 


Soils. The soils are deep silty upland formed in loess. 
The principal soil series in this vegetative type are 
Coly, Holdrege and Uly. 

Elevation. Mostly 1500 to 200 feet. 

Climate. Average annual precipitation varies from 19 
to 27 inches. Average snowfall is about 20 to 26 in- 
ches. The average annual temperature is 52 to 54°F, 
with a frost free period of 150 to 170 days. 

Native Plant Community 


Principal Grass Species: little bluestem, big 
bluestem, sideoats grama, blue grama, switch- 
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grass and western wheatgrass. 


Other Common Species 


Grasses: buffalograss, sand dropseed, red 
threeawn, tall dropseed, prairie junegrass and 
needleandthread. 


Forbs: slimflower scurfpea, silverleaf scurfpea, 
dotted gayfeather, purple prairieclover, 
Missouri goldenrod, falseboneset, scarlet 
globemallow, broom snakeweed and common 
pricklypear. 


Shrubs: leadplant, small soapweed and buck- 
brush. 


Typically Overgrazed Plant Community: blue grama, 


buffalograss, sand dropseed, tumblegrass, wind- 
millgrass, western wheatgrass, downy brome, 
western ragweed and common pricklypear. 


Suggested Stocking Rates 


Present Range Condition: 0.4 AUM’‘s/acre or 2.5 
acres per cow month. 


Potential Range Condition: 0.9 AUM’‘s/acre or 1.1 
acres per cow month. 


Comments. The area is recognized as mixed grass 


prairie, but historic overgrazing has reduced it 
largely to a short grass prairie. It is largely a 
diversified farming area with major interest placed 
on the cropland. There has been a large active land 
conversion program of planting unsuitable cropland 
back to a mixture of native desirable grasses. 


STATUS OF RANGELANDS 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


Federal, state and local governments own and 
manage approximately six percent of the total land 
area in Nebraska. Federally owned lands are scat- 
tered throughout the state in numerous tracts, with 
the largest amount of public land being located in the 
western part of the state. Acres that are federally 
owned total 755,339 (Bureau of Land Management, 
1974). The listing of these agencies, as well as the 
amount of land they administer, is shown in Table 3. A 
complete listing of lands over 200 acres that are owned 
by federal agencies is found in Appendix Tables 2 
through 9. These tables show how much each agency 
owns, where it is located, and, in some cases, what it is 
being used for. 


The amount of land that is owned by the State of 
Nebraska totals 1,761,621 acres. This total includes 
land owned by the Board of Education Lands and 
Funds, Nebraska Game and Parks Commission, 
Nebraska State Historical Society, University of 
Nebraska and the State Department of Roads (Table 
4). This list is not complete, as there are other state 
agencies which own small tracts of land throughout 
the state. A complete listing of each area that is 
managed by these five state agencies is shown in 
Appendix Tables 10 through 14. 


The remaining 94 percent of Nebraska’s land area 
is privately owned. The majority of this is used for 
agronomic production and for the grazing of livestock. 
The number of farms and the land in farms is shown in 
Appendix Table 15. During the ten year period (1966- 
1975), the number of farms has decreased from 80,000 
to 68,000, while the average size of the farms has in- 
creased from 603 to 706 acres. The remaining 
privately owned lands are non-agricultural and are 
mostly made up of urban dwellings, railroad rights-of- 
way, industrial areas and commercial properties. 


Additional information on land ownership on a 
local level can be obtained by contacting SCS Field 
Offices, County Extension Agents, and local Natural 
Resource Districts. 


LAND USE PATTERNS 


History. The settlement of Nebraska began around the 
turn of the 19th Century. Some of the first towns were 
established in the southeast corner of the state, along 
the Missouri River. The river provided an easy access 
to cities such as Kansas City and St. Louis. As more 
people became interested in settling in the west, the 
Oregon Trail provided the main passageway across 
the ‘“‘“Great American Desert’. As the number of 
people heading west increased, towns were 
established along the Oregon Trail which followed the 
Platte River across Nebraska (Huemoeller, ef al. 
1976). 


Up until 1840, most of the people that entered 
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Abandoned farmstead symbolizes an era gone by. 


Nebraska kept on going through the state. It wasn’t 
until the government passed the Homestead Act of 
1862 that people began settling in Nebraska in large 
numbers. The act allowed acquisition of a 160-acre 
tract by five years’ residence upon the land and 
certain improvements. This act and future acts that 
were passed by Congress were designed for farmland 
and made no provision for a settler to obtain sufficient 
acreage for range livestock production. The 
Homestead Act allowed the resident to sell his land for 
$1.25 an acre after six months of ownership. As a 
result, the cattlemen who needed more acres pur- 
chased large tracts of land. In addition to cattlemen, 
railroads and land speculators also picked up large 
tracts of land. 


There were two other important acts which aided 
the settlement of Nebraska, the Timber Culture Act of 
1873 and the Kinkaid Act of 1904. The Timber Culture 
Act allowed the farmer or rancher who had obtained 
property under the Homestead Act to claim an ad- 
ditional 160 acres of land if he would plant trees on 40 
acres and keep them there at least 10 years. This 
allowed the farmer and rancher to put at least 120 
additional acres into production. This act prompted 
the planting of trees on rangelands where trees had 
not grown previously. Many of these 40-acre tree sites 
are still present on the rangelands of Nebraska. 


Perhaps the most important act that prompted the 
settlement of western Nebraska was the Kinkaid Act 
of 1904. This act permitted a person who had not taken 
a homestead to file on 640 acres. Persons who already 
owned land less than 640 acres, could take additional 
land to make his holdings equal to 640 total acres. 
These larger size units permitted a return to more 
extensive cattle grazing, with farming being practiced 
more discriminately. Gradually, settlers realized that 
much of their land was not suited for farming and 
later sold out to nearby ranchers. 


During 1850-1890, the railroads were given 
alternate sections of land for several miles, to help 
build their tracks across the state. The completion of 
the railroads in Nebraska facilitated the growth of the 
state in two ways. It encouraged the settlement of 
towns in areas previously uninhabited, and it provided 


a means of shipping cattle to the eastern market at 
Chicago. 


Early pioneers had little conception of the nature 
or the value of the grass they found growing on the 
land. Since the majority of them were farmers, they 
felt that in order to obtain the best use of the grass 
crop, all that was produced had to be harvested an- 
nually. At first their concern was to get enough cattle 
on the range to harvest the plentiful grass. Unlike the 
wildlife that grazed before, the cattle were kept on the 
same range all year, not giving the grasses a chance 
to rejuvenate. As barbed wire fences were put up, the 
number of cattle that were grazing on the range 


Table 3. Federal Lands 


became more restricted, causing an increase in the 
grazing intensity. 


The earlier cattlemen did not realize that the 
grass must be protected from continuous grazing, so 
that some parts of the plant remained to manufacture 
food to be stored as reserves in the underground parts 
for next year’s plant development. By continued 
overgrazing of the grass, cattlemen reduced the vigor 
of the existing plants, and, as a result, the ranges were 
invaded by weedy plants. Only in later years did 
cattlemen learn that by leaving approximately half of 
the annual forage produced, the maximum productien 
of high quality forage could be maintained. 
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Settlement of farming lands was hampered by the 
lack of dryland farming technology. It wasn’t until the 
turn of the 20th Century that technology and 
mechanization allowed the farms to increase in size 
and numbers. The number of farms increased until 
the acreage that was in crop production leveled out 
around 1920. From 1920-1950, very little change in crop 
acreage occurred in Nebraska (Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1956). 


Some of the rangelands that were plowed prior to 
1920 were unfit for cultivation and eventually con- 
tributed to the dust bowl of the 1930’s. Dry conditions, 
along with the silty and sandy soils found in the 
western two-thirds of the state, caused the valuable 
loss of many acres of topsoil. To help control this wind 
erosion, thousands of acres were seeded back to native 
grasses in the late 1930’s and 1940’s by the newly 
established Soil Conservation Service. Since 1950, the 
greatest changes in land use have been the increase in 
the number of acres of cropland and a decrease in the 
acreage of grazing land. 


Current. Past and present use of Nebraska’s land 
resources has, for the most part, been determined by 
soils, vegetation and climate. Since the state has a 
wide variety of soils and climatic conditions, there is 
also a wide variety of land uses. History has shown us 
that determining land use for an area has been mostly 
trial and error. Through this trial and error system, 
current use of the state’s land resources has been 
established. Some of the areas of the state which have 
similar land use are shown in Figure 6. The five 
categories shown on the map include: Rangeland; 
Pastureland and Hayland; Cropland; Woodland; 
Urban, Built-Up and Other. 


Rangeland as shown by the map (Figure 6) makes 
up the largest single land use in Nebraska, with 
23,883,601 acres or 48.5 percent of the state’s land 
surface. Range includes all natural grazinglands and 
lands that have been seeded to a mixture of native 
grasses for permanent use, abandoned land 5 years 
old, and native hay or rangeland meadows (Nebraska 
Conservation Needs Committee, 1969). 


The amount of land used for grazing purposes has 
decreased almost from the very day European man 
first set foot in Nebraska. Before development began, 
the entire state was covered with native grasses and 
some forest. The grasses ranged from the tall grass 
prairie in the east and the Sandhills, to the mixed 
grass prairie in the western two-thirds of the state. 


Today, areas outside of the Sandhills that are 
native rangeland are generally used only for grazing 
when the soils or the topography prohibit farming. 
Areas used exclusively for grazing purposes are found 
in the Sandhills and Panhandle. Residents of these 
areas depend upon the livestock industry as their 
main source of income. The number of acres that is 
used for rangeland in each county of the state is shown 
in Appendix Table 16. 


The other land use which provides additional 
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grazinglands is pastureland and hayland. These lands 
total 2,317,031 acres, or 4.7 percent of the state’s land 
surface. This includes pastureland planted to in- 
troduced grasses which is used mainly for grazing for 
five or more years. It also includes areas in perennial 
grasses and-or legumes from which hay or seed is 
harvested, and is on the land for more than five years 
(Nebraska Conservation Needs Committee, 1969). 


Pastureland makes up the majority of the 
grazinglands in the eastern part of the state and 
provides a valuable source of early forage to other 
areas of the state. The combined acres of rangeland 
and pastureland make up over 50 percent of the state’s 
total surface area. A complete breakdown on the 
number of acres of pastureland and hayland by county 
is shown in Appendix Table 16. 


Land classified as cropland use _ includes: 
irrigated and non-irrigated crops; orchards; 
vineyards; bush fruit; rotation hay and pasture crops 
using introduced grasses and legumes for less than 5 
years; summer fallow; conservation use only; 
temporary cropland; and Federal cropland, either 
leased or used by permit. The total number of acres of 
cropland is 19,156,512, or 38.9 percent of the state’s 
total surface area. 


As a result of the trial and error method of finding 
suitable cropland in the 1920’s, the land that can be 
farmed has, for the most part, been found. The 
number of acres of cropland has fluctuated around the 
20 million acre figure since 1926. 


One exception to this is the conversion of 
rangeland and pastureland to cropland that has taken 
place in the last eight years. This conversion is 
primarily due to the increased use of irrigation. The 
use of center pivot irrigation systems has provided the 
farmer and rancher an opportunity to raise crops on 
rough and rolling land that could previously be used 
only for rangeland. The number of center pivots in 
Nebraska has increased from 2,729 in 1972, to 8,517 in 
1975. The estimated acres irrigated by these pivots are 
382,000 and 1,235,000 for 1972 and 1975, respectively 
(Center Pivot Irrigation Systems Map, 1975). The 
majority of these systems have been installed on soils 
and sites that will support crops and will have 
minimal erosion problems during periods when there 
is no vegetative cover. However, a few have been 
located on soils that, when not covered by vegetation, 
begin blowing and washing, causing severe erosion 
problems. Careful planning prior to the installation of 
a center pivot is needed, so that problems that have 
occurred in the past can be avoided. 


Wheat, corn, sorghum and alfalfa make up the 
bulk of the crops grown in the state. Corn is grown in 
almost all areas of the state, with the south-central 
and eastern portions of the state contributing the most 
acreage. Sorghum is grown in areas where corn 
production is marginal. Winter wheat is a major crop 
on the high western plains and southwestern counties. 
Alfalfa makes up significant acreage in the central 
and western portions of the state. Appendix Table 16 


contains the number of acres of cropland by county. 


Land that is classified as woodland in Nebraska 
includes all commercial and non-commercial 
woodland and windbreaks greater than one acre in 
size. Windbreaks included are larger than two rows. It 
also includes all lands that have more than 10 percent 
of their area covered with any size tree capable of 
producing lumber or exerting an influence upon the 
water regime. Nebraska is one of the few states 
containing both western softwoods and eastern hard- 
woods. The two largest tracts of ponderosa pine forest 
in the state are found in the Pine Ridge Area and the 
Wildcat Hills. Ponderosa pine extends eastward along 
the Niobrara as far east as Keya Paha County. The 
remainder of the state is made up of hardwoods 
consisting of elm, cottonwood, ash and oak. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of these trees occur on the 
bottomlands found throughout the state. The largest 
forest planted by man in the country consists of 16,000 
acres at the Bessey Division of the Nebraska National 
Forest at Halsey. The total number of acres classified 
as forest in Nebraska is 976,069 acres, or 2.0 percent of 
the total area of the state (Nebraska Conservation 
Needs Committee, 1969).. 


These forestlands are used for _ recreation, 
grazing, soil and water conservation and some 
commercial logging. Over half of the total acres that 
are supporting trees in Nebraska are being used for 
the grazing of livestock. In many areas, commercial 
logging has taken the best trees of the more desirable 
species for use as fuel, fence posts, building material 
and furniture. Therefore, some of the forests and 
woodlands are made up largely of defective trees and 
low value species. There are some conifer sawmills 
still operating in the state, producing mostly rough 
lumber and pallet stock. Twenty growers produced 
Christmas trees for 1976. These growers produced 
over 42,000 trees for sale. Approximately .08 percent of 
the state’s land is covered by shelterbelts and wind- 
breaks, which have been established for soil and water 
conservation purposes. For the number of acres of 
woodland by county, see Appendix Table 16. For the 
number of acres of grazable woodland, see Appendix 
Table 23. 


Areas that are indicated on the map as Urban, 
Built-Up and Other, include: cities and towns with 
areas more than 10 acres in size, lands owned by 
railroads, all roads used for transportation, com- 
munications systems, industrial sites, cemeteries, 
airports, golf courses, parks and recreational areas, 
institutional and public administrative sites and 
similar types of areas. It also includes streams, 
canals, constructed dams, both public and private, 
and natural lakes, both public and private. Also in- 
cluded in these areas are federal non-cropland farm- 
steads, farm roads, rural non-farm residences, 
feedlots, fence and hedge rows, and ditch banks. All of 
these lands found in Nebraska total 2,954,834 acres, or 
5.9 percent of the state’s local surface area (Nebraska 
Conservation Needs Committee, 1969). If Nebraska’s 
population growth continues, the size of towns and 
cities will also continue to increase, as will the need 
for transportation, industrial sites, recreational 
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areas, etc. For acreage figures of urban, built-up and 
other areas by county, see Appendix Table 16. 


The total number of acres in the state is 49,288,047, 
which includes all the previously mentioned land uses. 
During a period from 1958 to 1968, the total amount of 
land in Nebraska decreased a total of 14,039 acres. 
This was due primarily to the change in the course of 
the Missouri River. 


Additional information concerning land use can be 
obtained from SCS Field Offices, the University of 
Nebraska and city and county officials. 


LAND USE CONVERSIONS 


A considerable amount of land has been converted 
from native rangeland to other uses since the set- 
tlement of Nebraska. Approximately half of the land 
that once was covered with grass has been converted 
to cropland and land for industrial and energy 
development, urban and transportation systems. 


Rangeland to Cropland. The largest land use con- 
version that has taken place in Nebraska has occurred 
in the rangeland to cropland area. The increase in 
population of both the United States and the world has 
prompted the farmer to increase his farm size to help 
increase his profits and feed the increased number of 
people. With the increased technological development 
of irrigation systems, this type of land use conversion 
has greatly increased. 


Future conversion of rangeland will be limited 
because of wind and erosion problems that are present 
on much of this land. Lack of rainfall and the absence 
of adequate irrigation water will also limit this con- 
version in many areas. Further development of 
marginal lands to cropland will be highly dependent 
upon the economical situation. Increased costs of 
developing these marginal lands will determine the 
extent to which these lands are developed. 


Conversion of cropland to rangeland has taken 
place in Nebraska since the dust bowl era of the 1930's. 
Many of the marginal lands that were once farmed 
have since been planted back to native grass. The Soil 
Conservation Service, through its cooperative efforts 
with farmers and ranchers, has converted ap- 
proximately 1.3 million acres from cropland back into 
native grass in Nebraska. Over a million acres of 
cropland that is classified as needing a permanent 
grass cover still remains (Nebraska Conservation 
Needs Committee, 1969). 


Conversion of cropland to rangeland has, for the 
most part, leveled off. High commodity prices 
received during 1972-1974 allowed many of the 
reseeded lands to be converted back into crop 
production. Since that time, a limited amount of land 
has been seeded back into grass. Future conversion of 
cropland to rangeland will depend upon the economic 
conditions that exist within the state and the nation. 


lt 


FIGURE 6. NEBRASKA - LAND USE_MAP 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
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Rangeland to Urban Development. The manner and 
extent of use of the range resource of Nebraska is 
ultimately determined by the people of Nebraska. As 
the population of the state, nation and the world in- 
creases, more pressure will be placed upon the state’s 
range resources. The 1970 census showed 1,485,333 
people living in Nebraska, or approximately 19.3 
people per sqaure mile. In 1975, the population was 
estimated at 1,540,260, which represented a 3.7 percent 
increase in 5 years. By 1985, the population is 
projected to increase to 1,632,245, and to 1,748,163 by 
the year 2000. This represents a 9.8 and a 17.7 percent 
increase, respectively, over the 1970 census (Appendix 
Table 17). If these projections are accurate, by the 
year 2000 there will be an average of 23 people per 
square mile. 


The growth rate of Nebraska over the last five 
years (1970-1975) has closely approximated that of the 
national average. In addition, data shows that for the 
first time in several decades, Nebraska is currently 
experiencing a net migration of people into the state. 
Stabilization of the farm population and the trend of 
people moving into smaller communities from large 
metropolitan areas, have been the most important 
factors responsible for reducing the number of people 
leaving Nebraska and increasing the number coming 
into the state (Renshaw, 1975). It does appear that the 
population at the urban level will increase through the 
end of the century, with the rural population numbers 
leveling off with only a slight decrease in size. 


Distribution of this population has drastically 
changed since European man first settled in the state. 
Agriculture has always been the main source of in- 
come for the population of the state. As a result, most 
of the people before 1900 lived in a rural setting. 
Today, however, urban population accounts for about 
60 percent of the state’s total population, with most of 
this percentage concentrated in the eastern part of the 
state. 


Future expansion of towns and cities will be 
needed to accommodate the projected population in- 
crease. Lands will be converted from their present use 
to supply this additional land. Since most of the 
population expansion will take place in the larger 
towns and cities located in the eastern part of the 
state, little conversion of rangeland to urban 
development will occur. The conversion that takes 
place will not significantly affect the grazable forage 
resource of the state. 


Urban expansion has, in the past, been on some of 
the best croplands of the state, in particular, the 
Platte, Missouri and the Loup watersheds. Future 
expansion along the interstate and in the larger towns 
and cities will be at the expense of cropland rather 
than rangeland. This in turn may force more 
rangelands to be plowed up to provide additional 
cropland acreage to feed the increasing population. 
For more information concerning population 
estimates and projections by county for the years 1975, 
1985 and 2000, see Appendix Table 17. 


Closely associated with urban expansion is the 
increased need for transportation systems. For the 
most part, the state’s transportation system has kept 
up with the demand, through the use of air service, 
railroads, interstate highways, state highways and 
county roads. 


Nebraska currently has 7 commercial air lines 
servicing 14 communities, or about 3100 miles of air 
service. In addition, there are numerous communities 
within the state that have airport facilities for private 
aircraft: 


The first railroad crossed the state in 1865, 
following the route of the Platte River. As previously 
pointed out in this inventory, the railroads played an 
important role in the settlement of the state. At one 
time, railroad companies were also important land 
owners. Between 1850-1974, 7,272,623 acres were 
granted to railroads in Nebraska. Since then, the 
majority of this land has been sold into private 
ownership. Today, there are nine railroad companies 
which operate on 5,379 miles of track within the state 
(Appendix Table 18). These railroads and switching 
companies now own 146,500 acres in Nebraska 
(Association of American Railroads, 1974). 


The important relationship that once existed 
between the railroads and the ranching community 
has diminished almost completely. Before the turn of 
this century, railroads provided the only means of 
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getting cattle to markets in the eastern part of this 
state and as far east as Chicago. Today, however, 
railroads are seldom used for transporting of cattle, 
but are used almost exclusively for freight service. 
Railroad freight service has declined to the point 
where economical operation of some lines has dictated 
their abandonment. Increased use of western coal for 
eastern electrical generating plants has increased the 
use of trains for hauling this coal. 


Nebraska has over 97,000 miles of roads, of which 
6 percent are municipal, 72 percent are surfaced 
(includes both paved and gravel), and 22 percent are 
non-surfaced. There are 9,766 miles of road main- 
tained by the State Department of Roads, and 87,240 
miles are maintained by county and city govern- 
ments. The combined acreage that is used for the 
state’s roads is approximately 845,000 (State 
Department of Roads, 1975"). 


The amount of rangeland that will be converted to 
future transportation systems will be minimal. The 
only segment of surface transportation that should 
require expansion is the road system. For the most 
part, expansion will take place within and around 
metropolitan areas, affecting only land surrounding 
the larger cities in the eastern and central part of the 
state. 


Even with an increase of 17.7. percent in 
population by the year 2000, only one-third of a percent 
of all cropland and rangeland is predicted to be 
converted to urban and transportation development in 
Nebraska. Therefore, as the population of Nebraska 
increases, demands placed on the rangelands will be 
in the way of products rather than actual loss of the 
land resource (Huemoeller, et al. 1976). 


Rangeland to Industrial and Energy Development. 
Agriculture and agri-business are the state’s major 
industry, with manufacturing, trade and services 
becoming an increasing large part of Nebraska’s 
economy. Manufacturing importance to Nebraska’s 
economy has increased in the last 30 years. The 
number of people employed in manufacturing has 
increased, while the number employed on the farm 
has decreased (Nebraska Soil and Water Con- 
servation Commission, 1971). 


Agricultural processing is Nebraska’s major 
industrial activity. From the manufacturing of farm 
equipment and fertilizers, to meat packers and sugar 
processors, industrial growth in the future will depend 
upon agricultural growth within the state. The labor 
force required for continued industrial growth will 
come from the larger cities. As a result, future ex- 
pansion will take place within these larger cities and 
will not affect rangelands to any great extent. 


Development of energy producing materials in 


N Aj] information on the number of roads in the state was 
obtained by a personal communication with the State 
Department of Roads. 





Nebraska leads in alfalfa dehydration. 


Nebraska has been limited to oil and gas reserves 
found within the state. The only oil refinery in 
Nebraska is located at Scottsbluff, and is owned by the 
Panhandle Co-op Association. This refinery obtains 
most of its crude oil from Wyoming. Electricity is 
being produced by numerous hydroelectric plants, 
several plants using coal and natural gas and one 
nuclear energy plant at Fort Calhoun. 


As pointed out in the Geology Section of this in- 
ventory, there are, at this time, no economically 
mineable coal deposits within Nebraska. The only 
surface mining that has taken place on rangelands has 
been for sand and gravel, stone, clay, lime and 
volcanic ash. 


Oil producing areas of the state are limited to 14 
counties in the southern part of the Panhandle, south- 
central and southeastern parts of Nebraska. In 1974, 
6.611 million barrels of crude oil were produced at a 
value of $45 million, from 1,127 wells. Natural gas 
production in 1974 was 2.538 billion cubic feet. Most of 
the natural gas wells are located in the southern part 
of the Panhandle and eastern part of the state 
(Merwin and Burchett, 1974). 


Over the last 50 years, a total of 2,744 pits, 
quarries, and mines are known to have been operated 
in Nebraska. These operations affected 29,444 acres of 
force Nebraska to yield to pipelines and increased 
reclaimed or converted to another purpose. In 1973, 
there were 40 limestone quarries; 607 sand, gravel and 
silt pits; 7 clay and shale pits; 15 sandstone quarries; 
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and 1 volcanic ash pit, for a total of 1,300 disturbed 
acres (Burchett and Eversoll, 1974). 


Conversion of rangeland to lands that will be used 
for energy development will not occur to any great 
degree. Expansion of oil and gas wells has leveled off, 
with drilling completed in most of the known fields. 
The occurrence of surface mining operations has been 
limited to the major river drainages within the state. 
Some mining of sand or gravel has taken place in the 
Sandhills where veins of good gravel have been ex- 
posed, but little rangeland has been affected. 


Even with an increased need for energy sources, 
the rangelands of Nebraska will be affected very little. 
More impact will be felt as a result of coal develop- 
ment in Wyoming and Montana, than what actually 
happens within Nebraska. The need to transport the 
coal to the eastern states for energy development may 
force Nebraska to yield to pipelines and increased 
railroad freight traffic. The amount of rangeland that 
will be affected will depend on how much coal will be 
used in the future development of energy sources. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Good range management promotes water and soil 
conservation. Overgrazing causes deterioration of 
vegetation, which allows loss of soil by washing and 
blowing. Once this situation has occurred, it may take 
several years to bring erosion problems under control. 


Soil erosion by wind and water in Nebraska is an 
ongoing process, and has been since the beginning of 
time. Erosion that took place prior to settlement is 
considered normal, or what could be expected under 
the normal geological development within the state. 
Erosion that occurs above the normal rate is con- 
sidered excessive and is the result of man’s changing 
the use of the land from its original state. 


The normal rate of erosion for the state cannot be 
determined because no records exist that provide 
sufficient figures on erosion rates prior to settlement. 
Geologists have determined general rates for specific 
areas of the state by examining various geological 
formations. One million years ago, the rate of erosion 
was proposed to be 1 to 2 inches per 1,000 years in Boyd 
County (Souders, 1976). The rate of erosion of this area 
increased to 30 to 40 inces per 1,000 years during the 
period of 20,000 to 30,000 years ago. Various changes in 
rates can be attributed to a change in climate and the 
various rising and falling of the earth’s surface. To 
allow extremely large amounts .of erosion to take 
place, the vegetation had to be altered. The amount of 
erosion that is currently taking place in the same 
area, is estimated at 4 to 6 inches per 1,000 years. 


Whatever the normal rate of erosion, the rate has 
accelerated since man’s activities have increased. 
However, one should keep in mind that man is just one 
of the many factors that determine the rate of erosion. 
Some of the other factors affecting the rate of erosion 


are climate, kind and depth of soil, topography and 
vegetation. 


By altering the use of the land, large tracts of 
cultivated areas are left exposed and unprotected by 
plant cover for relatively long periods of time. As a 
result, an accelerated rate of wind and water erosion 
has taken place in almost all areas of the state. In the 
case of water erosion, a dual loss of both water and soil 
occurs. At a time when many areas of the state are 
experiencing a reduction in groundwater levels, the 
loss of this water into streams, rather than percolation 
into the soil, is becoming a major concern. 


Soil erosion in Nebraska is a potential hazard on 
nearly 36 million acres, or over 75 percent of the 
state’s agricultural land. Although erosion does not 
occur on all of this area, 9 million acres need 
protection against wind erosion, and 14 million acres 
need protection against water erosion (Nebraska Soil 
and Water Conservation Commission, 1971). 


Rangelands, which cover approximately half of 
Nebraska, serve a dual purpose in soil and water 
conservation. Native vegetation provides a cover for 
the soil to protect against both wind and water, and the 
native plants aid in the infiltration of water into the 
soil. Litter and plant residues accumulate under 
growing plants, which intercepts the raindrops and 
dissipates the energy of the fall. Since water is 
generally the limiting factor in plant production on 
both rangelands and cultivated areas within the state, 
the amount of water that enters the soil is one of the 
main factors that determine how much plant material 
will be produced. The amount of ground water 
available for irrigation and domestic use in many 
parts of the state is dependent upon how much water is 
produced from the rangelands. Maintenance of good 
range management practices is necessary for op- 
timum water production and quality from watersheds 
that involve large tracts of rangeland. Poor range 
management allows rapid runoff of water following 
storms and high early spring flow, rather than a 
gradual delivery. Overgrazing disrupts infiltration- 
runoff relationships by reducing the protection af- 
forded by plants, compacting the soil by livestock 
trampling and reducing the litter. The range manager 
in Nebraska, through his grazing practices, plays a 
vital role in the disposition of precipitation and 
resultant erosion. 


While water erosion is present in every county of 
Nebraska, wind erosion is, for the most part, limited 
to areas which receive lower amounts of precipitation, 
are warmer and have lower amounts of humidity. 
Severe wind erosion problems are primarily confined 
to the western half of the state. In areas where erosion 
is considered a problem, vegetation is sparse and the 
soil contains a lower amount of organic matter. This 
contributes to a lower infiltration rate and increases 
the chance of wind erosion. The area of the state 
where wind erosion is generally considered to be the 
largest problem is the Sandhills and western 
Nebraska. 
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The type of soil found in the Sandhills allows for a 
faster rate of water infiltration, causing the surface to 
remain relatively dry throughout the year. Once the 
vegetation is removed to allow cultivation, or is 
reduced in size and numbers due to overgrazing, soil 
loss by wind erosion becomes a serious problem. Soil 
erosion in the Sandhills can be seen in the form of 
blowouts. Blowouts begin as small areas and, if left 
unattended, can rapidly expand to several acres in 
size. The nature of the blowout is such that the wind 
forms a partial vacuum as it passes over the 
depression, picking up soil particles which, in turn, 
increases the size of the blowout. Larger particles are 
deposited in some obstruction, forming a dune, while 
the finer particles can be carried for hundreds of 
miles. 


Wind erosion can be controlled relatively easily in 
the earlier stages. However, when it has advanced to 
the state where large amounts of soil are moving, the 
reestablishment of vegetation to prevent further 
erosion is quite difficult. It may take five to ten years 
to reestablish sufficient amounts of vegetation that 
can protect the soil and still withstand grazing 
pressure. 


Erosion problems are being tackled by federal, 
state and local agencies. However, intensified con- 
servation practices are needed throughout the state by 
all public organizations and private individuals. 


Range management practices that insure 
maximum production from rangelands, are always 
congruous with maximum conservation of soil and 
moisture. Soil and water erosion is always kept at a 
minimum on rangelands where the proper grazing 
pressure has been established. Future laws affecting 
the use of water and soil will reflect the need for good 
land and vegetation management throughout the 
state. 


RANGE CONDITION 


Nebraska has approximately 48 percent of its 
surface area occupied by native rangelands. They are 
used for grazing of domestic livestock, and provide 
habitat and food for many species of wildlife. The type 
and amount of grass produced by these rangelands 
varies with location within the state. Rangeland with 
similar soils and climate throughout, which results in 
similar natural vegetation, is called a range site. The 
Soil Conservation Service in Nebraska uses 24 dif- 
ferent range sites for 7 different precipitation zones. A 
list of these range sites and their descriptions is found 
in Appendix Table 19. A listing of range sites and the 
numerous soil series that are associated with each, 
can be found in Appendix Table 20. 


Each range site is used as a basis for determining 
the condition of the range on that particular site. 
Range condition is the present state of the vegetation, 
compared with the potential, or climax, for that range 
site (Soil Conservation Service, 1976). The purpose in 
classifying range condition is to provide an ap- 
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Contrasting range management conditions exist 
throughout Nebraska 


proximate measure of deterioration that has taken 
place in the plant cover, and thereby, provide a basis 
for predicting the degree of improvement possible, 
and also provides a means of determining stocking 
rates. 


lf a particular range site is described as being in 
“good condition’’ or in ‘‘poor condition’, the 
description is always relative to the kind and amount 
of native vegetation that range site is capable of 
producing. There are four classes used to express the 
degree to which the composition of the present plant 
community has departed from that of the climax plant 
community. These four range condition classes are 
listed in Table 5. 


Once the range condition has been determined, 
then it is necessary to indicate whether the range is 
improving or deteriorating. Range condition trend is a 
separate determination that is made to plan the ad- 
justments in grazing use and management needed to 
maintain or improve the range resource. Some of the 
important factors affecting trend are vigor and 
reproduction of both desirable and undesirable plant 
species (Stoddart, et al. 1975). 


Determination of range condition and trend has 
been limited to areas where the Soil Conservation 


Service has implemented conservation plans, to areas 
where range research has been conducted, and on 
federally owned lands. Therefore, the condition of 
large tracts of private rangeland has not been 
classified in detail. 


The only attempt to estimate range condition on a 
statewide basis, was done by the Soil Conservation 
Service in 1967. This information is contained, in part, 
in the Conservation Needs Inventory, which was 
published in 1969. This inventory did not consider the 
use of the four condition classes as a means of 
classification. The acres of range and pasture were 
instead broken down by county into categories of: 
adequate treatment, needs protection, needs im- 
provement, no treatment feasible, reestablishment of 
vegetative cover and brush control and improvement. 


Since these categories give little indication of the 
actual condition of the range, they were combined and 
converted into two broad range condition classes. The 
acres that were classified as ‘‘adequate treatment” 
and ‘‘needs protection’’ were combined to make the 
excellent and good range condition classes. The 
‘‘needs improvement”, ‘‘no treatment feasible’, re- 
establishment of vegetative cover’’ and ‘“‘brush 
control and improvement” categories were combined 
to make the fair and poor range condition classes. 


The condition of the state’s rangeland and the 
number of acres is shown in Figure 7. Further break- 
down of the number of acres of rangeland in each of 
the two broad condition classes, as well as the percent 
of each condition class by county, is shown in Ap- 
pendix Table 21. 


Total acres of rangeland that are in good to ex- 
cellent condition are 12,636,802. This constitutes 
roughly 53 percent of the total rangeland found in the 
state. The 11,246,799 acres remaining, or 47 percent, is 
classified as in poor to fair condition. 


The condition of the native grazinglands 
deteriorates and the number of acres of rangeland 
decreases as you move out of the Sandhills and into 
areas where grain production is the major land use 
(Figure 7). 


Pasturelands that contain introduced grasses 
cannot be classified into condition classes, as can 
native plant communities. Therefore, lands that were 
classified as having ‘‘adequate treatment’’ and 
“‘needs protection’, were combined into a category 
entitled ‘‘high level management’, with the 
remaining acres of pastureland being placed into a 
“low level management’, category. The number of 
acres of pastureland and their level of management 
by county, is shown in Appendix Table 22. 


Approximately 43 percent, or 624,722 acres of the 
state’s pastureland is producing forage at a level that 
indicates a high level of management. The remaining 
834,612 acres, or 57 percent, is currently under 
management practices that would indicate a low level 
of managements. 


Table 5. Range Conditicn Classes.| 
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Source of data: Soil Conservation Service, 1976 


Many of the woodlands that occur along the Pine 
Ridge, the Wildcat Hills and the numerous rivers and 
streams, are considered grazable. The number of 
acres that have been classified as grazable forest is 
569,819 (Appendix Table 23). These acres are an ad- 
ditional source of forage that is available for livestock 
consumption, and, as such, need to be classified as to 
their condition. Since the Conservation Needs In- 
ventory (1969) is the only source of information on the 
state’s land resources, it was used to determine the 
condition of the grazable forestlands. The categories 
used in the inventory provided no information on the 
actual condition of the grass, therefore, the acres were 
placed into two broad condition classes. The acres 
classified as ‘‘adequate treatment’ were placed into 
the high level of management class, and the acres 
classified as ‘‘need to improve forage” and ‘‘grazing 
reduction or elimination’’ were combined and placed 
into the low level of management class. 


The total number of acres of grazable timberland 
that is under a high level of management is 110,299, or 
20 percent of the total acres. The remaining 459,550 
acres, or 80 percent, can be considered to be under a 
low level of management. Since these lands are 
primarily used for timber, grazing is a secondary use, 
and, as such, were not included in the rangeland 
acreage figures that were used in Figure 7. 


Some range inventory work has been conducted 
on federal and state owned rangelands. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has determined the condition of certain 
units of rangeland. These figures are shown in Ap- 
pendix Table 5. 


The U.S. Forest Service has classified their 
forestlands by condition. Condition classes are defined 
somewhat differently than those used for private 
lands. Rather than using climax vegetation as a basis 
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for determining range condition, they use the current 
state of health, or vigor, that the plant is in during the 
growing season. The three condition classes outlined 
in Appendix Table 9 are, ‘‘excellent and good”, ‘‘fair’’ 
and ‘‘poor and very poor’’. The table also shows the 
condition classes of land that has conifers with forage 
and broad leaf trees. 


The condition of Nebraska’s private rangelands 
has greatly improved over the last 25 years. This is 
due to the increased scientific study of native 
grasslands and methods of maintaining and im- 
proving them. It is also due to the practices im- 
plemented through the cooperative effort of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The increased use of range 
improvement practices that have been implemented 
on the state’s rangelands, with or without the co- 
operation of the SCS, can be attributed to the ranch- 
ers’ increased awareness of how to properly manage 
their lands. 


FIGURE 7. NEBRASKA - RANGE CONDITION MAP 
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RANGELAND PRODUCTS 
AND VALUES 


Prior to the time when European man first en- 
tered Nebraska, rangelands were used exclusively by 
wildlife for food and habitat. Although Indians did 
inhabit the rangelands, their use was primarily at a 
secondary level of harvesting wildlife. As man began 
settling the state, rangelands were plowed and con- 
verted to cropland in areas that were close to towns, 
rivers and railroads. Wildlife species, such as deer, 
pronghorn antelope and buffalo, were either reduced 
innumbers or completely eliminated to make room on 
the rangelands for domestic livestock. 


As more people arrived in the state, demands and 
uses placed upon the native rangelands constantly 
changed. Today, native rangelands make up less than 
50 percent of the state’s total acreage. The acres of 
rangeland that remain must meet the demands and 
needs of an ever increasing population. These 
demands, along with some of the problems and the 
future uses, are discussed in the following sections. 


FORAGE PRODUCTION 


Utilization of Nebraska’s rangelands depends 
almost entirely upon the forage that is produced. The 
most important use of this forage, both in the past and 
the present, has been grazing. Domestic livestock, 
such as cattle and sheep, utilize most of the forage 
produced on our state’s rangelands. However, a wide 
variety of wildlife species consume various amounts 
of forage. In addition to grazing, many areas of 
rangelands provide a source of winter feed in the form 
of wild or native hay. 


Livestock Grazing. Cattle were first introduced into 
Nebraska by the early settlers. Prior to 1860, fewer 
than 37,000 head of cattle were reported to be in 
Nebraska. Texas cattlemen began driving their herds 
north to utilize the abundant grass and the easier 
access to eastern markets via the railroads. Cat- 
tlemen bred the hardy Texas cattle with eastern 
Angus and Hereford bulls and, thereby, developed 
breeds that were hardy, plump, well suited to the 
western ranges, and well accepted in the eastern 
markets. By 1886, cattle numbers in Nebraska had 
jumped to over 2.3 million. In the middle of the 1890's, 
cattle numbers decreased sharply due to drought, 
several severe blizzards and an over-supply of meat 
on the eastern markets. Prices dropped from a one- 
time high of $27.20 per head in 1884, to $14.40 per head 
in 1895 (Nebraska Department of Agriculture, 1956). 
Following the turn of the century, cattle numbers 
rapidly increased to three million head by 1902. 
Through World War I, the depression, the dust bowl 
and World War II, cattle numbers continued a general 
increase, reaching four million head in 1945, five 
million head in 1955, six million head in 1964 and the 
highest number of 7.41 million head in 1973. The 
sharpest decline in Nebraska’s cattle numbers, since 
records were first kept in 1867, occurred between 1973 


and 1975, with a reduction of nearly one million head. 
This decline was primarily a result of heavy culling of 
beef cows and a depressed market for fat cattle. Trend 
in cattle numbers from 1967-1976 is shown in Figure 8. 
Despite the heavy reduction in total cattle numbers in 
1975, Nebraska ranked fourth nationally, behind 
Texas, lowa, Missouri, with 6,550,000 head (Nebraska 
Department of Agriculture, 1975). 


Table 6 shows the number of beef cows, cattle on 
feed, others, value per head and total value for the 
period 1967-1976. Included in the ‘‘others’’ category is 
beef milk cow replacements, bulls, some heifers and 
steers and milk cows. Cattle on feed includes steers 
and heifers that were produced on Nebraska’s 
rangelands and the cattle that were shipped into 
Nebraska. Currently, Nebraska ranks third in the 
nation behind Texas and lowa, in the number of cattle 
on feed as of January 1, 1976, with 1,390,000. Nebraska 
ranks second in the nation for the number of fed cattle 
and calves marked, with a total of 2,795,000. To keep 
up with the large number of cattle being fed in 
Nebraska, adequate slaughtering facilities must be 
available. Nebraska ranks second in the nation with 
the total number of cattle slaughtered at 4,777,000 
(Nebraska Department of Agriculture, 1975). 


Nebraska’s role as a leading state in the cattle 
feeding business can be. attributed to the industry 
people who are knowledgeable about beef cattle, 
people with experience in cattle feeding, a reasonable 
climate, adequate slaughter capacity and the abun- 





Good range management demands 
proper grazing practices. 





dance of forage. Nebraska ranks fourth in the nation 
in corn grain production (503,200,000 bu.) and sixth in 
corn silage production (5,880,000 tons). This, along 
with the fact that over half of the state is comprised of 
grasslands, has made forage costs lower than those 
found in the other cattle feeding states. The cattle 
feeding industry in Nebraska depends heavily upon 
the beef cow industry for calves. Without these calves, 
Nebraska would not play the same role as a leading 
state in the cattle feeding industry. 


From 1967 to 1972, the number of cattle on feed 
generally increased (Figure 8). This rise was 
primarily the result of increased cattle prices, ex- 
panded areas of irrigated crops that provided an in- 
creased forage base, and the increased use of bigger, 
fast growing crossbred cattle. During the period 1973- 
1975, the number of cattle fed declined by almost 
900,000 from the 1972 high (Table 6). Increase in 
numbers prior to 1973 produced an over supply of 
meat, which lead to a decline in prices received by 
feeders, and, as a result, the number of cattle on feed 
declined. In 1976, the cattle on feed responded to lower 
numbers and generally higher prices and increased 
600,000 over the 1975 total. Number of beef cows, milk 
cows, other cattle (which includes cattle on feed) and 
their value for each Nebraska county is shown in 
Appendix Table 24. 


The exact number of cattle that graze on the 
state’s 24 million acres of rangeland during any given 
year can rarely, if ever, be determined. This is 
primarily the result of the annual fluctuation in the 
number of yearling steers and heifers that are placed 
on grass during the summer, and are later placed in 
feedlots for finishing. If all the yearlings that were 
placed in feedlots were placed on grass in Nebraska, 
then a total grazing use figure could be determined. 
However, with a larger number of yearlings coming 
from other states, this can never be the case. 


The only reliable indicator of the amount of forage 


provide good grazing and 
winter protection. 


consumed by cattle is the number of beef cows that 
are present on the rangelands. During the spring and 
summer months, beef cows rely almost entirely upon 
forage that is produced on rangelands. In addition to 
grazing during the normal growing season, many 
cattlemen in the Sandhills and the Panhandle use 
winter grazing areas, along with native hay and 
protein supplement to winter their cattle. In areas 
where agronomic crops are grown, beef cows are 
wintered on crop residues, such as corn and sorghum 
stalks, and fed corn or sorghum silage. 


The general trend in beef cow numbers from 1967 
through 1976, as shown by Figure 8, has been on the 
increase. The increase in cow numbers in the last 10 
years has partially been the result of increased 
utilization of crop residues. Therefore, most of the 
increase in cow numbers has taken place in areas 
where more irrigation has increased crop production. 
Beef cow numbers reached an all time high of 2,374,000 
in 1974 (Table 6). The decline in cow numbers the 
following two years was the result of the lower market 
prices received for calves in 1974, 1975 and 1976. Even 
though beef cow numbers declined in 1975 to 2,142,000 
head, Nebraska ranked fourth in the nation, behind 
Texas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Since 1970, the 
number of beef cows in the state has annually 
averaged 2,146,000 (Nebraska Department of 
Agriculture, 1976). 


As of January 1, 1977, the total number of all cows 
and heifers that had calved was 2,220,000. This in- 
cluded 2,082,000 beef cows and 138,000 milk cows. Since 
1970, beef cows have produced an annual average of 
1,867,020 calves® 


©Number was obtained by multiplying the average number 
of beef cows from 1970-1976 by the state average calf crop 
percentage of 87. 


Hills near the Niobrara River 


Figure 8. Trends in Cattle Numbers, 1967-1976 
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The amount of forage consumed daily by a cow 
and calf is roughly 26 pounds, or one animal unit.P As 
the calf reaches three months of age, and until the end 
of the grazing season, the cow-calf unit consumes an 
average of 34 pounds of forage, or 1.3 animal units. 
During one month of grazing, a cow with a young calf 
would consume approximately 780 pounds of forage, 
and a cow with a three-month or older calf would 
consume an average of 1020 pounds of forage. 


The amount of grazing pressure by a cow-calf unit 
on the state’s rangeland varies with the area and the 
amount of precipitation received. However, in general 
terms, the rangelands, during a seven-year period of 
1970-1976, supported an average of from 2.146 million 


POne animal unit is defined as one mature cow and calf or the 
equivalent, based upon forage consumption of 26 pounds dry 
matter per day (Range Term Glossary Committee, 1974). 
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to 2.789 million animal unit months (AUM’s) of 
grazing. The former represents the number of beef 
cows with young calves and, the latter, the number of 
beef cows with older calves. These figures indicate the 
amount of grazing that would take place in one month. 
To cover an entire grazing season, the figures would 
have to be multiplied by the number of months in 
which the cow-calf units were on the range. 


The dollar value of an AUM varies considerably 
within areas and from one area to another. Even 
though prices do vary, a range of $10 to $15 per AUM 
would cover the majority of the prices in Nebraska 
that have been used since 1970. Using the lower figure 
of $10, the value of the AUM’s supported by 
rangelands during the seven-year period, averaged 
between 21.460 million and 27.890 million dollars. By 
using the higher figure of $15, the value of the total 
AUM‘s supporting the cows and calves would average 


Table 6. Cattle Numbers, 1967-19764 
eg 


Cattle Total Value 
Year Beef Cows on Feed’ Others Number per Head Total Value 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

VOGT erste a eieaton Gan sureties Meier eer merece seers 1,902 3,112 1,375 6,394 $ 149.00 $ 952,706 
1968s foiedoveete eect ere abe e cbeledonee Gaunt omemcmetnncr 1,899 3,537 894 6,330 159.00 1,006,470 
V9 6 icc, csisne itis arate otase se stern re aia isnanel Selene ag omeeeaees 1,830 3,401 1,099 6,330 185.00 1,171,050 
1970 Sadia dicate susie sane tas se ocr tocgt cteeateheler: 2,011 3,554 892 6,457 185.00 1,194,545 
OTIS A cutee eats aiete oes te, sracicksnot celeb scmse ane rorts 2,072 3,876 832 6,780 215.00 1,457,000 
0 L.os meats iamekn Basra ne acuta 30 2,094 4,012 759 6,865 255.00 1,750,575 
Alo ocea foanc nes coq ciao mcnarie 6 Asc Hite ceo. cic 2,248 3,551 1,611 7,410 355.00 2,630,550 
NOTA D crorcts acticne ac pelacietoeeions 2 Greece eterna uersnete 2,374 3,149 Wi 6,900 150.00 1,035,000 
NOT 5 nS tae ois sesc a sharote nuevo thn a) stomtenensinie micue rename 2,142 3,177 1,291 6,500 190.00 1,244,500 
1976 isch 2 eee ne uss ieee eee 2,082 3,779 589 6,450 205.00 1,322,250 


4 January 1 - December 31 during each year. 


° Total number of cattle and calves placed on feed for market during the calendar year. 


SPreliminary. 


Source of Data: Nebraska Agricultural Statistics, 1976. 


annually between 32.190 million dollars for the 
younger cow-calf unit, and 41.835 million dollars for 
the older cow-calf unit. The dollar figures represent 
only the value of the forage consumed by beef cows 
and their calves during an average month of grazing. 


The total value of all cattle in Nebraska since 1970 
has annually averaged $1,519,202,000, or $222 per head 
(Table 6). These dollar figures represent only the 
estimated value of the cattle, and not the actual prices 
received for marketing these animals. Appendix 
Table 25 shows the cash received from the marketing 
of all cattle and calves during a 10-year period from 
1965-1974. 


Determination of the actual dollar returns from 
cattle that have been grazed on the state’s rangeland 
is made difficult by the unknown number of yearlings 
that go from grass to feedlots. The only indicator that 
can be used to show saleable returns from grazing is 
the cow-calf unit. The only time beef cows are a 
marketable product is when they are culled from the 
herds and sold. Assuming a state average of 15 per- 
cent for culling, the average annual number of cows 
sold during the seven-year period of 1970-1976, was 
321,900. During the same period, slaughter cow prices 
averaged $24.27 per cwt. Assuming that the cows 


taken to slaughter averaged 1,000 pounds, the yearly 
average sales were $78,125,130. 


Calves are the main product of the ranching in- 
dustry. Out of the average annual number of calves 
produced by beef cows during 1970-1976, 16 percent, or 
298,723 head were selected for replacement stock. The 
remaining 1,568,297 head were sold or placed in 
feedlots. The average weaning weight of calves in 
Nebraska is approximately 450 pounds. The average 
annual price received for calves since 1970 was $39.60 
per cwt. The average amount received annually by the 
ranching industry for their calves, would equal 
$279,470,525. Using these values, the average amount 
received from cows and calves’ produced on 
rangelands during 1970 to 1975, was approximately 
$357,595,655. 


Cow-calf and yearling operations share the state’s 
rangelands with sheep. Sheep numbers have never 
reached a level in Nebraska where they competed 
financially with cattle. Sheep were gradually brought 
into the state prior to 1850. The total number of sheep 
reached a state high of 580,000 in 1883. Since then, 
stock sheep numbers have fluctuated around 250,000 
until 1967. 


Figure 9. Trends in Sheep Numbers, 1967-1976 
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Prior to the turn of the century, sheep were raised 
almost exclusively for their wool. After 1900, the in- 
dustry shifted to fattening lambs to be sold as a meat 
product. The number of sheep and lambs on feed 
generally increased, until a peak of 950,000 was 
reached in 1930. In 1945, with 890,000 sheep and lambs 
on feed, and 375,000 stock sheep, the combined total of 
1,265,000 head was the highest number of sheep ever 
recorded in Nebraska. Since that time, the total 
numbers have generally declined. Figure 9 shows the 
decline of stock and sheep on feed since 1967. 
Currently there are 110,000 stock sheep and 100,000 
sheep and lambs on feed, for a total of 210,000 sheep in 
Nebraska (Table 7). 


For many years, a large number of commercial 
sheep and lambs have been slaughtered in Nebraska. 
Currently, Nebraska ranks fourth in the nation with 
439,700 sheep slaughtered each year. Even though the 
number of sheep and lambs on feed has decreased 
since 1930, Nebraska still ranks sixth in the nation, 
with 100,000 head on feed (Nebraska Department of 
Agriculture, 1975). For a complete breakdown of 
sheep numbers by county, see Appendix Table 26. 


An average of 172,000 stock sheep have grazed 
annually on Nebraska’s rangelands during the period 
1970-1976. This includes ewe lambs and ewes that are 
one year old, rams and wethers that are one year old 


Stock Sheep —— —— — 
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and wether and ram lambs. These stock sheep con- 
sume an average of 5.5 Ibs. of dry forage per day, or 
.21 animal units. During a month of grazing, a single 
ewe-lamb unit will consume an average of 165 pounds 
of dry forage. 


During the period 1970-1976, the state’s rangeland 
supported an average of 36,120 AUM’s of sheep. The 
dollar value of one sheep grazing one month is be- 
tween $2.10 and $3.15'. The value of all the forage 
consumed by stock sheep for one month is between 
$75,852 and $113,778. To account for the value of all the 
forage consumed during a grazing season, simply 
multiply the dollar amount for one month, by the 
number of months during a grazing season. 


The average annual value of sheep between 1970- 
1976, totaled $8,663,000, or $29.29 per head (Table 7). 
These dollar values represent only the estimated 
value of the sheep, and not the actual prices received 
for marketing these animals. The actual market 


receipts from 1965-1974 are shown in Appendix Table 
AAs. 


The return that is received from the grazing of 


tFigures obtained by multiplying $10 and $15 (the value of 
a AUM), by the .21 animal unit for sheep. 


Table 7. Sheep Numbers, 1967-1976! 
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Year Sheep on Feed Number per Head Value 
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lJanuary 1 - December 31 during each year. 


2Preliminary. 


Source of data: Nebraska Agricultural Statistics, 1976. 


sheep on rangelands is provided by marketing culled 
animals,-lambs and wool. An average of 17 percent of 
the sheep are culled from the herds in Nebraska each 
year. The average annual number of culled ewes and 
rams sold from 1970-1976, was 29,240. During the same 
period, sheep prices averaged $8.15 cwt. Assuming the 
culled sheep averaged 130 pounds, the average sales 
since 1970 were $309,797. 


Sheep that grazed on rangelands in Nebraska 
between 1970 and 1976, produced an average annual 
lamb crop of 215,000, which is 125 percent lambing 
rate. Out of this number of lambs, 17 percent, or 
36,550, were used for annual replacement stock. The 
remaining 178,450 were sold or placed in feedlots. 
Average market weight of these lambs was 70 pounds. 
Average annual price received for these lambs from 
1970 to 1976 was $35.69 cwt. Using these values, the 
average amount received from lambs that were 
produced off the state’s rangeland during 1970 to 1976 
was $4,458,216. 
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The other marketable product from sheep is wool. 
The average weight of each fleece for the period of 
1970 to 1976, was 7.4 pounds. During the same period, 
the average price received for each pound of wool was 
$0.40. Assuming all the sheep on the rangelands were 
shorn, an average of 1,272,800 pounds of fleece was 
produced annually. Since 1970, the average price 
received from the wool shorn was $509,120. The 
combined price received for all sheep products that 
were produced on the rangelands for an average year 
between 1970 and 1976 was $5,277,133. 


Although all the forage consumed by domestic 
livestock cannot be accounted for, a value can be 
established on the amount that is consumed by cow- 
calf units and stock sheep. Over the last six years, the 
value of the forage consumed during one month by 
livestock in these two categories, has averaged 
anywhere between $21.535 million ($21.460 million for 
cattle and $75,852 for sheep), and $41.948 million 
($41.835 million for cattle with 3-month of older calves 
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and $113.778 for sheep), depending on the value of the 
AUM. It should be noted that, since the figures do not 
include the use of yearlings, they are quite con- 
servative. Although these figures do not represent 
income to the rancher or cattlemen, they do give an 
indication of how valuable a feed source our state’s 
rangelands are to the livestock industry. 


Cattle and sheep that are sold directly off the 
rangelands each year have averaged $362,872,788 
since 1970. Since this does not include figures from 
marketing yearlings, it is again a conservative figure. 


As seen in the past, beef cow numbers have 
continued to increase through 1974. Since 1974, the 
average amount of precipitation received in most 
areas of Nebraska has been below the long-term 
average. As a result, many areas of the state ex- 
perienced mild to severe drought conditions. On many 
of these rangelands, the lower precipitation forced 
beef cow numbers to be reduced. This is shown by the 
higher culling rates of 18 to 20 percent in 1975 and 1976. 
The larger influx of slaughter cows has contributed to 
the already abundant total beef supplies. This over 
supply has kept cattle prices depressed since 1974. The 
lower amount of forage produced on rangelands has 
driven the price of hay and other forages higher. 
These higher prices, along with the lower market 
prices received for calves, have forced many cow-calf 
operators to cull more heavily than normal. 


As a result of the high quantity of beef being 
produced, which has encouraged lower retail prices on 
beef products, per capita consumption has increased 
18 pounds since 1973. In 1975, per capita consumption 
of beef was estimated at 128 pounds (Nebraska 
Department of Agriculture, 1975). 


Sheep numbers have declined almost steadily 
since 1945. As a result, the number of stock sheep 
utilizing the rangeland has decreased accordingly. 
This long trend of decreasing grazing pressure by 
sheep has no doubt made additional grazingland 
available to cattlemen, which may account for some 
of the increase in beef cow numbers since 1950. 
Currently, there are fewer than 3,500 sheep operations 
in Nebraska (Appendix Table 15). In addition to the 
decline in sheep operations, the amount of lamb and 
mutton that is consumed per capita has dropped from 
5.2 pounds in 1962, to 2.0 pounds in 1975. 


Reasons for the decline in sheep numbers in 
Nebraska, include: slaughtering plants for lambs and 
processing mills for domestic wool have decreased to 
the point where there are inadequate marketing 
facilities for both lamb and wool; consumption of 
lamb has declined to where it is a minor product; 
sheep are quite susceptible to numerous predatory 
animals; sheep have less resistance than cattle to 
diseases and parasites; sheep require a high level of 
management and increased competition from man- 
made fibers has affected the demand for wool. One 
additional factor that perhaps prevented’ the 
production of sheep from becoming an important 
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industry in Nebraska, is the cattlemen’s strong 
prejudice against sheep. Cattlemen have resisted the 
development of the sheep industry since sheep first 
were introduced into the state. Cattlemen feared 
sheep would graze the existing grass to the ground. 
thereby destroying the resource. This, along with 
many other misconceptions, has, for the most part, 
vanished, but the idea of raising ‘‘cattle’’ instead of 
sheep still exists (Ensminger, 1970). 


Future Livestock Grazing Pressure. Grazing by 
domestic livestock on the rangelands of Nebraska will 


exist as long as there remains areas where cultivation 
for agronomic crops is either economically or 
physically unfeasible. Numbers and types of livestock 
will depend on the forage resources of the state, our 
energy situation and relationship between supplies of 
red meat available to consumers and their demand for 
it. 


In areas of the state where cattle production 
provides the sole income, ranchers have long ago 
learned the value of proper range management 
practices. As aresult, they generally have reached the 
maximum number of cattle that they can graze on 
their rangelands. Although these areas are found 
throughout the state, they are mostly confined to the 
Sandhills and parts of the Panhandle. It is in these 
areas where beef cow numbers will not increase by 
any appreciable amount. The primary mechanism 
which has allowed beef cow numbers to increase in the 
past, has been the result of adjustment in the 
agricultural system and consequent increase in forage 
productivity. 


Utilization of crop residues and the production of 
silage has played an important role in the beef cow 
industry. Compared to the price of hay, they provide a 
relatively low cost feed source for wintering cattle. It 
is in these areas where the bulk of the increase in beef 
cow numbers will take place. 


Many ranchers who do not have easy access to 
cropping areas, are looking for ways to increase their 
forage productivity. One method that is being used is 
the center pivot irrigation system. In many rangeland 
areas, ranchers are producing alfalfa and irrigated 
pastures under center pivots. As a result of the con- 
version of rangeland to irrigated cropland, more 
forage is being produced. The increased forage has 
permitted the rancher to increase the size of his beef 
cow herd. Through the use of irrigation, they reduce 
the effect of inadequate precipitation on their forage 
resources. However, the rancher who uses the center 
pivot is heavily dependent on the sophisticated 
technology of the system and supplies of fuel, fertilizer 
and seed. Thus, ranchers who have installed center 
pivots are becoming even more sensitive to un- 
controllable outside factors. 


Future beef production will depend upon the cost 
of our natural resources. If beef prices remain stable, 
as the price of crude oil and all its refined products 
continues to increase, the cost of irrigating crops will 
make it economically prohibitive to feed the produced 


forage to livestock. This, along with the declining 
water levels in many parts of the state, will prevent 
many of the ranchers from increasing their forage 
supply through the use of irrigation. 


The other reliable alternative for increasing 
forage production is through the use of proper range 
management practices. Over 47 percent of the state’s 
rangelands are in need of some type of improvement 
(Appendix Table 21). Through the application of range 
management improvement practices, carrying 
capacity of Nebraska’s rangelands could increase by 
approximately 25 percent. Some of the improvement 
practices that have been implemented with success in 
Nebraska, include: range seeding, brush and weed 
control, livestock distribution and mechanical 
practices. 


Through better utilization of crop residues in the 
grain producing areas of the state and improved range 
management practices, the amount of forage 
available for livestock consumption will increase. 
With the prices of nonrenewable resources continuing 
to increase, the question arises as to what will be the 
most efficient use of these resources. 


In the future, the 25 million acres of rangeland and 
pastureland in Nebraska will probably have no 
alternative use for food production, other than through 
grazing. The biological efficiency of livestock 
production involves the fixation of solar energy into 
chemical energy in forage plants and, subsequently, 
the transfer of this energy to the ruminant and the 
resulting meat products. 


Forage that is produced on these rangelands is a 
renewable resource. It should be harvested by meat 
producing animals for human consumption, if man is 
going to provide food for the consumer at the lowest 
possible cost. The lowest possible cost would not in- 
clude the feeding of cereal grains to ruminants for 
fattening purposes. As the cost of producing grain 
continues to increase, it is unlikely that future crop- 
ping practices can produce grain at a low enough cost 
to permit it to be fed to ruminants. As a result, more of 
the meat that will be offered to the consumer in the 
future will have been produced almost entirely on 
grass and crop residues. 


Cattle and sheep are both efficient users of forage, 
however, between the two, sheep are more efficient in 
converting forage to meat. A ewe-lamb unit is ap- 
proximately 20 percent more efficient than a cow-calf 
unit. This is primarily the result of a relatively short 
time period that lambs are dependent upon nursing 
compared to calves. Sheep also have a higher level of 
multiple births and a faster rate of maturity. Even 
though sheep are more efficient energy converters, 
sheep numbers will continue to decline in the future, 
as long as there is no effective method of controlling 
predators. It is estimated that six percent of the sheep 
population in Nebraska is annually lost to predators. If 
sheep numbers on the rangeland decline, the number 
of lambs supplied to feedlots will also decrease. If, 
however, predator control is established, the more 


energy efficient sheep may increase in numbers. 


The amount of grazing pressure that will be 
placed on Nebraska’s rangelands is also dependent 
upon the amount of meat that will be required to meet 
the consumers’ demands. It is safe to say that as long 
as prices of retail beef remains at a low level, per 
capita consumption will continue to increase as the 
population increases. If this happens, more pressure 
will be placed on the state’s rangelands. However, the 
projected increased cost of feeding cattle will affect 
the retail prices, and per capita consumption may 
level off or drop slightly. The amount of beef that is 
produced will decline and the amount of animals that 
are being grazed will also decline. 


Currently, lamb and mutton prices at the retail 
level are slightly higher than beef on a per unit cost 
basis. However, if beef prices increase due to high 
feeding cost, per capita consumption of lamb and 
mutton will no doubt increase, as consumers may be 
forced to find alternate sources of meat. As per capita 
consumption increases, so will the demand for in- 
creased sheep production. The possibility of increased 
production will place more pressure on the state’s 
rangeland from sheep. 

Future grazing pressure will depend upon the 
economy of Nebraska, the nation and the world. The 
economy will dictate how much, if any, grain will be 
fed to cattle and sheep, the amount of meat that will be 
consumed and the relative numbers of cattle and 
sheep that will be used to harvest the forage that is 
produced on the state’s rangelands. 


Wildlife Grazing. Domestic livestock, such as sheep 
and cattle are newcomers to the rangelands of 
Nebraska. Prior to their introduction into Nebraska, 
many species of animals inhabited the rangelands. As 
a result, the competition between domestic livestock 
and wildlife for the available forage has obtained 
major proportions in certain areas of the state. 
Nebraska’s wide variations in soil, climate, 
vegetation and land use provides habitat for a wide 
variety of wildlife. Wildlife animals, such as deer, 
pronghorn antelope, mountain sheep, buffalo and elk, 
were grazing the rangelands of Nebraska thousands of 
years prior to the introduction of livestock. The 
animals which exerted the most grazing pressure on 
the state’s forage supply were the bison, or American 
buffalo. Vast herds of buffalo roamed the American 
prairies prior to the settlement of the grasslands. 
Seton, (1927), estimated that at one time there were 50 
million buffalo grazing the grasslands of what is now 
the United States. 


A buffalo herd would graze an area until the 
forage remaining would not support the animals, and 
the herd would have to move to another area. In doing 
so, they would not return to the grazed area until late 
that year or the following year, thus, giving the range 
a chance to rejuvenate. The buffalo that were found on 
the Great Plains were almost forced into extinction, 
not by the competition from domestic livestock, but 


Nebraska rangeland is home for many antelope. 


from the market hunters who shot the buffalo for their 
valuable hides. By the time the livestock industry had 
become established in Nebraska, there were few 
buffalo remaining, and little competition for the 
state’s forage existed. 


One of the wildlife species that is perhaps most 
thought of as being associated with the wide expanses 
of rangelands, is the pronghorn antelope. Antelope 
have been in North America for over a million years, 
with population numbers estimated at 35 million in the 
early 1800’s by expendition parties, such as Lewis and 
Clark (Suetsugu, 1975). The antelope and the bison 
lived in relatively close relationship. The pronghorn 
antelope benefited from the grazing and trampling 
activities of large herds of buffalo which caused much 
damage to the rangland. The sparse vegetation which 
was left by the herds of buffalo, consisted of forbs, 
browse, a few grasses and cacti. The forbs, generally 
annuals, were the first to appear after the onslaught of 
thousands of feeding bison. Forb and shrub species 
constitute 85 percent of the antelope’s annual diet, 
cacti make up 11 percent and grass and grass-like, 
plants, including wheat, make up 4 percent. 


The small amount of grass consumed make 
antelope-livestock competition for forage nearly 
negligible, and in some cases, antelope can be 
beneficial to the range. It would take about 105 an- 
telope to utilize as’ much cattle forage as one cow 
during a grazing season (Suetsugu, 1975). Antelope 
consume many injurious and poisonous plants, in- 
cluding: thistles, saltbush, fringed sagewort, rab- 
bitbrush, broom snakeweed, larkspur, loco, 
goldenrod, cocklebur, needleandthread and small 
soapweed. By consuming these types of plants, an- 
telope can provide a valuable service to the range 
manager. 


By the early 1900’s, the number of antelope in the 
United States had dropped to a low of 20,000. In 1925, 
the total number of antelope in Nebraska was 
estimated at 187. The decline in antelope numbers was 
due to a combination of factors. As the buffalo num- 
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bers decreased, the beneficial grazing relationship 
between them also decreased. As civilization ad- 
vanced across the state, the antelopes’ habitat was 
plowed up and planted to agricultural crops. This 
change in land use, coupled with the lack of hunting 
regulations, kept the antelope population numbers at a 
low level. It wasn’t until proper game management 
was implemented that antelope numbers began to 
increase. 


Today, population numbers in Nebraska are 
estimated at around 9,000. The Badlands and Box 
Butte tableland, south of the Pine Ridge escarpment, 
support the highest densities of antelope, with lower 
antelope numbers in the Sandhills (Figure 10). The 
lower numbers found in the Sandhills are due to 
several factors. Up until 1958, there were very few 
antelope in the Sandhills. From 1958 to 1962, 1,077 
antelope were released at 20 sites in the Sandhills. 
Since then, the population has increased in size. The 
lower antelope numbers can also be contributed to the 
scarcity of suitable browse and forb species located in 
the Sandhills. The total number of acres that support 
the various densities of antelope is estimated at 
14,719,368 (Nebraska Game and Parks Commission, 
1972a). 


The other big game species that is found on 
rangelands is deer. The deer herd numbers in 
Nebraska have fluctuated from abundant to near 
extinction, and are now abundant again. At the turn of 
this century, it was estimated that there were fewer 
than 50 deer in the entire state of Nebraska (Menzal, 
1974). However, through good game management, the 
current deer population has reached approximately 
100,000. The habitat limitations and regulated hunting 
has stabilized the population over most of Nebraska, 
with a few areas still experiencing increases. 


The number of deer that an area can support 
depends upon the amount of suitable habitat. Areas 
with the highest deer densities are found along rivers, 
shelterbelts, the Pine Ridge area and the Wildcat 
Hills. A large number of deer occur in the Sandhills 
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and are spread sparsely over a 20,000 square mile area 
(Figure 11). The estimated number of acres that 
support various densities of deer in the state, are 
48,687,583, which is only 330,000 acres short of 
Nebraska’s total land area (Nebraska Game and 
Parks Commission, 1972a). 


Two different species of deer are found in 
Nebraska, whitetail and mule deer. Out of the 100,000 
deer, approximately 47,000 are whitetail, and 53,000 
are mule deer. Whitetail deer are found more 
frequently in the eastern one-third of the state, while 
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mule deer are in greater nuinbers in the western two- 
thirds of the state. Over the last several years, there 
has been a general movement of the whitetail into the 
traditional mule deer range in the west. The reasons 
why the whitetail are invading the traditional mule 
deer ranges, include: the productivity level of 
whitetail is considerably higher than that of the mule 
deer, and mule deer are less wary and are, therefore, 
more vulnerable to hunters than the whitetail. 


Diets of deer vary considerably with habitat type. 
In the Sandhills, where crops are not readily 
available, woody plants, such as buckbrush, jack pine 
and woods rose, make up 77 percent of the deer’s diet. 
Sunflowers comprise 15 percent, small soapweed 3 
percent, and miscellaneous grasses and sedges 4 
percent. In the agricultural areas, crops make up as 
much as 56 percent of the diet. Crops include corn, 
soybeans, alfalfa and wheat. In all areas of Nebraska, 
grasses are only a minor constituent of the deer’s 
year-around diet. 


Woody cover provides the best deer habitat, but is 
not essential. Rangelands provide suitable habitat 
where topography aids in providing necessary con- 
cealment. Densities of deer away from streams, lakes 
and marshes are considerably lower. 


The amount of grazing pressure that the antelope 
and deer place upon the state’s rangelands, has to be 
considered minimal during an average year. Only in 
dry years, when forbs and shrubs are scarce, do the 
animals alter their diets to include more grass 
species. The level of competition between cattle and 
game animals is only significant when uncommon 
events occur that force the cattle or deer and antelope 
to change from their natural diets. Sheep, on the other 
hand, consume more forbs and shrubs species than do 
cattle. As aresult, they are in more direct competition 
with deer and antelope for available forage. 


The degree of competition between livestock and 
big game animals in Nebraska cannot be precisely 
stated. Variations exist in different regions and 
vegetation types because of topography and range 
condition. Game animals make better use of range 
than livestock, because of their willingness to accept 
the more inaccessible areas. Competition may be 
reduced on rangelands if stocking rates were set up 
according to their suitability for use. If rangelands 
were stocked with livestock on a more realistic basis, 
competition would be lessened during periods of 
drought and other natural stresses. 


In the future, as better utilization of the state’s 
rangelands become a necessity, conflicts between the 
livestock industry and the big game animals will in- 
crease. In the meantime, careful studies of range 
condition, game numbers, public hunting demands, 
livestock numbers and livestock-wildlife relationships 
are needed. Only when land owners, game managers, 
sportsmen and stockmen look upon Nebraska’s 
rangeland as an important resource that must be 
managed and used to the greatest benefit for the 
entire state can game-livestock conflicts be settled. 
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FIGURE 10. ANTELOPE RANGE AND DENSITY 
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The antelope and the deer that are found in 
Nebraska are easily associated with wide-open ex- 
panses of the rangelands. However, they make up only 
a small percentage of the total wildlife species that 
are found on the rangelands. 


The primary habitat of the plains sharp-tail 
grouse and the greater prairie chicken is the Sandhills 
(Sisson, 1976). The sharp-tail and the prairie chicken 
occupy the same habitat in the state, and in some 
cases, hybridize where their ranges overlap. Because 
of their similarities, they are often confused and are 
commonly referred to as ‘’prairie grouse’’. See Figure 
12 for species range and density. 


The greatest number of prairie chickens occurs 
along the eastern and south central edges of the 
Sandhills. Sharp-tail grouse density is fairly uniform 
through most of the Sandhills, with fewer numbers in 
the better prairie chicken areas. Densities of sharp- 
tail grouse can range as high as 40 birds per square 
mile. 


Prairie chickens and sharp-tail grouse have 
similar preferences for food. General consumption of 
vegetation is determined by availability of various 
species. Some of the plant species that are consumed 
are: rose (hips), fringed sagewort, goldenrod, hoary 
gromwell, smartweed, common dandelion, sun- 
flower, American plum and smooth sumac. During 
the spring and summer months, when insects are 
available, grasshoppers and other animals can make 
up as much as 32 percent of the grouse diet. 


Selection of habitat by grouse is primarily a 
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HIGH 2.0 or more animals per section 
MODERATE 1.0 to 2.0 animals per section 
LOW 0.3 to 1.0 animals per section 


SCARCE 0.3 or less animals per section 


function of the physiognomy of habitat, which is 
determined by landform and vegetation. They use 
short grass areas for courting and feeding, and 
ungrazed areas for nesting and loafing. The total 
amount of habitat available for both species of grouse 
is estimated to be 18,129,216 acres (Nebraska Game 
and Parks Commission, 1972a). 


Upland birds, such as ring-necked pheasants and 
bobwhite quail, are found in areas where rangelands 
border cropland or woodland areas. Populations are 
usually quite small in large rangeland areas and 
therefore, affect the range little. The estimated 
habitat suitable for pheasantsis over 43 million acres; 
therefore, much of the rangeland is considered 
pheasant habitat. Bobwhite quail are found mostly in 
southern and eastern Nebraska. The Panhandle and 
the Sandhills are not considered habitat for quail. The 
number of acres supporting quail is estimated to be 
over 25 million acres (Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission, 1972a). 


Small animals occupy almost all the rangelands in 
Nebraska. The importance of these small animals is 
probably greater than commonly believed. Many of 
these small animals consume much the same 
vegetation as livestock and large populations can 
consume large quantities of grass. 


Small mammals, such as the jackrabbit, cot- 
tontail and ground squirrel, are found on rangelands 
throughout the state. They consume forage that is also 
palatable to livestock. Generally, population numbers 
are kept in balance by predatory birds and animals. 
However, when population numbers increase in a 
small area, a considerable reduction in the range 


forage can take place. 


The black-tailed praire dog is found in Nebraska 
almost exclusively on rangelands west of the 98th 
median. Prairie dogs compete directly with livestock, 
especially cattle, for forage. The diet of the black- 
tailed prairie dog is made up of 60 percent grasses, 13 
percent forbs, with the rest composed _ of 
miscellaneous plants and animals. Location and size 
of prairie dog towns are largely dependent upon the 
landowner’s attitude toward them. In most cases 
where towns are left uncontrolled, prairie dogs spread 
and increase in population. However, the majority of 
landowners have attempted some type of control. 


One of the rarest mammals in North America is 
the black-footed ferret. The black-footed ferret lives 
on rangelands in the burrows that have been created 
by prairie dogs. Although the black-footed ferret has 
not been seen in Nebraska since 1959, the potential for 
its survival still exists as long as dog towns are still 
widely distributed. 


Another inhabitant of the prairie dog town is the 
burrowing owl. Like the black-footed ferret, it lives in 
burrows that have been created by the prairie dog. 
Although the black-footed ferret and the burrowing 
owl do not consume any significant amount of forage, 
they do provide a predatory control of forage con- 
suming small mammals and invertebrates. 


In addition to small mammals, small invertebrate 
animals, such as grasshoppers and crickets, are also 
found on rangelands. The increase in numbers of 
invertebrates in an area can reduce the vegetation to a 
point where little remains. Predatory animals have 
generally kept population numbers of these species 
under control. 


Badgers, striped skunks, Virginia opossums, red 
and gray foxes and bobcats can all be found in some 
areas of rangeland in Nebraska. Their presence on the 
rangelands helps keep the population numbers of 
prairie dogs, pocket gophers, rabbits, ground 
squirrels and invertebrates in balance. This balance 
prevents an increase in any one species population 
and the possible deterioration of rangeland in a given 
area. 


The most important predator, and perhaps the 
most controversial, is the coyote. Coyotes are found in 
all Nebraska counties, and in all habitat types. 
However, they are generally associated with the wide 
open spaces provided by the rangelands. The con- 
troversy of the coyote arises from the fact that it isan 
opportunist when it comes to the selection of its food. 
It may prey upon insects, small mammals, sheep and 
young calves. As population numbers increase, the 
availability of small prey becomes scarce, and 
coyotes turn toward small livestock for food. In the 
past, coyotes have been controlled by landowners and 
sportsmen, using poison and firearms. 


In recent years, the price received for the fur has 
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increased to the point where profit has entered into the 
control of coyotes. During the winter of 1976-1977, 
prices received for top quality coyote pelts were as 
high as $75.00. If the price of pelts remains high, 
coyote numbers will be reduced considerably. 


Nebraska has two species of gophers that occur 
within its boundaries, the plains pocket gopher, which 
is found throughout the state, and the northern pocket 
gopher, which is found only in the northwestern and 
southwestern corners of the Panhandle. The plains 
pocket gopher, which is the most abundant, is found 
throughout the rangelands, pasturelands and alfalfa 
fields. In areas with a heavy infestation, numbers can 
average as high as eight per acre. The pocket gopher 
eats roots, stems and leaves of grasses and forbs. 
They are known to compete directly with livestock for 
the available forage. Pocket gophers have been known 
to reduce forage as much as 50 percent on sandy loam 
sites, reducing the range condition at least one con- 
dition class (Stubbendieck, et al. 1976). The amount 
and type of forage reduced is dependent upon the 
range site and the range condition where infestation 
occurs. In areas where pocket gophers occur, there 
has been a decrease in the high producing desirable 
plants, and a general increase in the less desirable 
plant species. 


Rangelands are generally not considered habitat 
for migratory waterfowl, such as ducks and geese. 
However, the natural lakes that are found in the 
Sandhills provide an important area for waterfowl 
production. A total of 28 species of ducks and eight 
species of geese and swans have been recorded in the 
state. The general increase in population numbers of 
ducks and geese over the last decade, can be partially 
attributed to the availability of nesting and 
reproduction areas throughout the rangelands in the 
Sandhills. Migratory birds share these rangeland 
lakes with a variety of shore birds and furbearers, 
such as the mink, muskrat and racoon. Some of these 
natural lakes also contain various species of fish. A 
total of 145,000 acres of water and wetlands are con- 
sidered excellent waterfow! habitat in the rangeland 
area. 


Wildlife plays an important role in the main- 
tenance and the development of rangelands. In ad- 
dition to the well known species of wildlife, there are 
326 species of birds and 66 species of mammals that 
frequent the rangelands of the state. Without the 
habitat and food provided by the rangelands, many of 
these species would not be found in Nebraska. 


The future of all the wildlife species in Nebraska 
depends upon the amount of habitat that man leaves 
for them. The future population numbers of wildlife 
will depend upon what the people will do with the 
existing habitat, mainly the rangelands. Additional 
information can be obtained from local game wardens 
and the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission. 


Native Hay. Supplemental feed sources are needed for 
wintering livestock on almost all ranches and farms in 
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HIGH 8 or more animals per section 
MODERATE 4 to 8 animals per section 
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SCARCE 1 or less animals per section 
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Native hay is cut from subirrigated land. 


Nebraska. There is a wide variety of feed supplements 
available for feeding cattle and sheep in the winter. 
Some of these include cereals that have been ground 
and mixed, silages such as corn, sudan and sorghum, 
beet tops, crop residues and hay. 


One of the reasons why Nebraska is a leading beef 
producing state is partially due to the large quantities 
of supplemental feed available. In areas where 
rangelands are tied in closely with croplands, silages 
are used for wintering cattle. Even though silages are 
used where available, some type of hay constitutes the 
major winter feed source for most of the beef cow 
herds in the state. 


Nebraska, in 1975, ranked first in the nation in the 
number of acres of wild hay, with 1.9 million. A total of 
1,425,000 tons of wild hay were produced on these acres 
(Nebraska Department of Agriculture, 1976). 


Native hay, along with synonymous names such 
as prairie hay and wild hay, refers to all hay that is 
produced on subirrigated meadows and upland sites 
on native rangelands. Subirrigated meadows are 
generally confined to the Sandhills, where an abun- 
dant ground water supply is found close to the surface. 
During wet years, these meadows may have too much 
water on them to allow hay harvesting. In years when 
precipitation is below normal, less hay will be 
produced. Therefore, the amount of hay produced and 
the number of acres harvested depends upon the 
climate during a given year. 


Climate also affects native hay production on the 
upland sites. The upland hay is harvested on land that 
varies from level to steep rolling slopes. These areas 
are usually located away from adequate sources of 
water and are, therefore, dependent entirely upon 
precipitation. 


Variation in climate results in a wide fluctuation 
in the total number of acres of native hay that is 
harvested annually. Even with the variations that 
occur between years, numbers of acres of native hay 
have generally declined since 1957, when 3.257 million 
acres were harvested. This decline in acres can be 
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attributed to the increased used of irrigation. As a 
result, crops are now being grown on land that once 
produced native hay. For a complete breakdown on 
the number of acres harvested, yield per acre and the 
tons of native hay produced during 1976, see Appendix 
Table 27. 


There are a wide variety of ways that ranchers 
and farmers put up their hay. Practices include: 
mowing and windrowing and letting the cattle graze 
the windrows; mowing and placing the hay into loose 
stacks, mowing and baling, with the bales either being 
stacked or left lay; and by simply letting cattle graze 
the standing forage. 


The number of annual cuttings of native hay is 
usually limited to one. Native hay is harvested any 
time from early July to late August. During wet years, 
the sites that are harvested early usually produce 
additional forage or regrowth, which may be either 
cut or grazed. The majority of the land owners usually 
utilize this regrowth by grazing. Therefore, the figures 
shown in Appendix Table 27 should be viewed as being 
estimated tons produced by harvesting with 
mechanical equipment, and does not include the tons 
that are harvested by cattle. 


Average yield for the state for 1976 was .75 tons 
(Appendix Table 27). Yield ranged from .30 tons in 
Logan, Keya Paha and Thomas Counties, to 1.80 tons 
in Platte County. The higher production rates are 
usually in the counties occupying the higher 
precipitation areas in the eastern part of the state, 
where there may be the opportunity to harvest two 
cuttings. The lower producing areas are found in the 
Sandhills and the Panhandle, where lower amounts of 
precipitation are received. 


The state’s average for native hay production has 
not changed appreciably since records were first kept. 
The highest state average yield was recorded in 1915, 
at one ton per acre. Since that time, wide variations 
have occurred in the state’s average yield, but never 
breaking the one ton per acre average. 


Feeding value of native hay depends primarily on 


plant composition of the vegetation, the time of year 
the hay is harvested, the way in which it is handled at 
harvest, the climate and the soils. Probably the most 
important factor affecting the feed value is the time of 
year the hay is harvested. The higher protein values of 
7 to 10 percent are usually found in hay that has been 
cut in early July and has been handled properly to 
retain most of the leaves. The lower protein per- 
centages of 4 to 5 can be expected in the later cuttings 
and where improper handling has occurred. 


Although native hay cannot match the higher 
protein values of alfalfa hay, it is currently selling at 
the same market price as alfalfa. The price received 
for the native hay makes it a valuable crop. Hay that 
is not utilized by the livestock operator is usually sold 
to other farmers or ranchers who are lacking 
adequate feed for wintering of their livestock. 


The number of acres of native hay will decrease 
slightly as more irrigation systems are installed on 
these lands. Future economics will determine to what 
degree this conversion takes place. Since many of the 
native hay areas occur on lands that are not suitable 
for crop production. 


The potential for increasing forage production on 
these native hay areas does exist. Research and 
improved technology have shown that through the 
application of specific practices, production in many 
cases can be doubled. One of the basic practices that 
can help improve the native hay is the harvesting of 
forage at the proper time. Studies have shown, and 
many ranchers will attest to the fact, that the earlier 
hay is harvested, the better the production and quality 
will be. Yet, many of the meadows are still harvested 
in August. 


Improvement practices that will also increase the 
production on native hay meadows include _in- 
terseeding of legumes into the meadows and fer- 
tilization. If legumes are planted, the use of fertilizer 
is generally a necessity, particularly the element 
phosphorus. Extensive use of these two practices in 
the past has been limited by economics. 


Prices received in the last few years for native 
hay may force the landowner to practice better 
management techniques. Future prices received for 
native hay may allow the application of fertilizers and 
the use of improved plants species. Further research 
may provide additional methods for improving. the 
production and the quality of native hay. 


If the ranglends are to play an ever increasing 
role in providing forage for the livestock industry, 
then careful management decisions need to be made 
concerning areas that will be left in native hay 
production. The need for land use decisions con- 
cerning the development of the center pivot is im- 
perative. With the increased use of center pivots, 
groundwater levels may decline to the point where 
subirrigated meadows will no longer exist. If this 
happens, Nebraska will lose a valuable source of 
winter feed. 
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WATER PRODUCTION 


Nebraska’s water resources consist of large 
quantities of both ground and surface water. The 
amount of water that falls on the state as precipitation 
is estimated at 86 million acre-feet. This, along with 
the annual stream flow coming into the state, provides 
recharge for the state’s streams and the vast ground 
water storage systems. 


Ground Water. There is an estimated 1,678,000 acre- 
feet of ground water that is in storage in Nebraska 
(Conservation and Survey Division, 1969). This in- 
viudes only the amount of water that is estimated to be 
recoverable. Therefore, water that is stored in finer 
textured materials which are interbedded with the 
more permeable water-bearing materials and water 
that is stored in the older bedrock formations which 
may be of questionable quality are not included. 


The largest quantities of ground water occur in 
the Sandhills and east, into the Loup, Blue and 
Elkhorn River Basins (Figure 13). The large 
quantities are primarily due to the sandstone and 
gravel deposits that are found in these areas. Areas 
such as the shale formations that are located in the 
Panhandle and glacial deposits located in the eastern 
part of the state have prevented water from _ in- 
filtrating into the water tables and, as a result, the 
lowest quantities of ground water are found in these 
areas. Water located in the eastern part of the state is 
often unfit for use, due to the high mineral content. 
The best quality ground water is found in the Sand- 
hills. This high quality water is attributed to the 
sandy material the recharge water passes through, 
and the presence of permanent vegetation rather than 
farmland. 


Surface Water. The average annual amount of surface 
water that is flowing into the state from the various 
streams, is estimated to be one million acre-feet. The 
total amount of surface water that flows out of the 
state annually is set at 7.1 million acre-feet. Nearly 
24,000 miles of streams flow through the state and 
eventually into the Missouri River. Out of these 
streams, Nebraska has 9,535 miles which support 
warm water fish and 851 miles which support cold 
water fish. The remaining miles of streams do not 
support fish life because of the quality of the water or 
stream size (Nebraska Game and Parks Commission, 
1972b). 


The principal pollutant of the state’s surface 
water is sediment. This is particularly true in the 
eastern and southern parts of the state, where little 
permanent vegetation remains and the principal land 
use is farming. 


In addition to the streams, there are ap- 
proximately 187,000 acres of man-made lakes and 
111,000 acres of natural lakes and marshes. Combining 
all of the streams, canals, lakes and wetlands, there 
are 392,842 acres of surface water in Nebraska. 


Uses — Past, Present and Future. Prior to European 
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man’s settlement, the water was used only by Indians, 
wild animals and waterfowl. As man began to 
establish towns along the Missouri and Platte Rivers, 
uses of the surface water began to change. Up through 
1860, water was used primarily for domestic and 
livestock consumption. However, in 1866, the first use 
of water for the irrigation of crops was recorded east 
of North Platte. In the years following, increased 
development was prompted by unpredictable 
precipitation and water laws that were quite lucrative 
in nature. From 1900 through the present, storage 
dams, diversion dams and channels were constructed 
to provide irrigation water to areas that were located 
away from sources of surface water. 


Presently, there is estimated to be 1.5 million 
acres of crops irrigated by water from rivers and 
dams. The amount of surface water used by irrigation 
varies with location and the efficiency of the system. 
Generally, the range varies from one acre-foot of 
water to over three acre-feet per acre (Nebraska Soil 
and Water Conservation Commission, 1971). 
Development of additional water storage facilities is 
actively being pursued in the northeastern and south 
central parts of the state. Future expansion of the 
number of acres that are currently being irrigated by 
surface water will be hampered by the high cost of 
building additional storage facilities. Only the 
economic relationship between the price received for 
agronomic crops, and the cost of producing the crop 
will determine if additional acres will be irrigated by 
surface water. 


Surface water provides the major source of 
municipal supplies for Omaha and Crawford. Omaha 
obtains water from the Missouri River, while 
Crawford utilizes water from Dead Man Creek and 
from the White River. 


The majority of the natural lakes and marshes are 
located in the Sandhills. Generally, these areas have a 
limited use due to inaccessibility. These water areas 
are used by livestock, provide an important waterfowl 
habitat and breeding area, and indirectly supply 
water for many of the native hay meadows. 


The other major use of surface water is for 
recreation in the form of water sports, fishing, 
waterfowl hunting and camping. These uses are 
considered nonconsumptive in nature. Many of the 
lakes that are found on the rangelands are used quite 
extensively for these recreational purposes. 


Quality, as well as quantity of water in the state’s 
streams and lakes, depends heavily upon the 
rangelands. Careful management of these rangelands 
in the future will insure a balance of good quality 
water production for the streams throughout the year. 


Significant use of ground water began about 1910, 
in valleys and stream bottoms where water levels 
could be located close to the surface. Ground water 
usage has increased in the last fifteen years at a very 
high rate. This is due, in part, to the favorable 
economic conditions that have existed, and to 
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Windmill pumps water supply for cattle. 


technological improvements, such as the center pivot 
irrigation system. 


The major use of ground water is for the irrigation 
of agronomic crops. It is estimated that 4.5 million 
acres are currently irrigated by wells. The state-wide 
average of annual consumptive use of ground water is 
about one acre-foot per acre irrigated, and can vary 
from six inches in the east to two feet in the western 
part of the state (Nebraska Soil and Water Con- 
servation Commission, 1971) 


Throughout most of Nebraska, the ground water 
table remains at a relatively constant level and 
fluctuates mostly with precipitation received during a 
given year. However, in six areas of the state, ground 
water levels have declined since the beginning of 
irrigation. These areas are: Alliance, Imperial, 
O’Neill, Mira Valley, Platte Valley (Buffalo and Hall 
counties) and the Blue River Basin. In some areas, 
declines have been greater than 20 feet. All of these 
areas are withdrawing water for irrigation faster than 
the recharge; therefore, a reduction in ground water 
has taken place. 


Ground water levels are also increasing in at least 
three areas of the state, the largest being the Tri- 
County area of Gosper, Phelps and Kearney counties. 
Canal seepage and excess irrigation water percolates 
into the ground water reservoir and only small 
amounts of water leave the area due to the slow lateral 
movement. Therefore, in some areas, increases of as 
much as 70 feet have occurred since 1945 (Nebraska 
Soil and Water Conservation Commission, 1971). 


As Nebraska approaches the limit on the amount 
of land that can be physically and economically 
irrigated, the use of the water resources for irrigation 
will level off. Before this is achieved, however, many 
of the areas within the state may experience declines 
in their water table levels. 


Ground water is also used to provide water for 
municipal, industrial, rural domestic and livestock 
purposes. Total use in 1968 was estimated at 403,000 
acre-feet annually. This was 46 percent for municipal, 
22 percent for industrial, 7 percent for rural domestic, 
and 25 percent for livestock purposes. By 1980, water 
requirements are expected to increase to 668,900 acre- 
feet annually. This represents a 108 percent increase 
in municipal systems, 14 percent increase in industrial 
use, 38 percent increase in rural domestic use and a 43 
percent increase in livestock consumption (Nebraska 
Soil and Water Conservation Commission, 1971). 


The number of people and their demands placed 
upon the agronomic and livestock sectors for food, will 
determine, for the most part, how and to what degree 
the water resources of the state will be used. In the 
past, development of land and water resources has 
proceeded unimpaired. As a result, many of the land 
use conversions that have been implemented were 
done without regard to the water-soil relationship. 
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Continuous mining of the water resources above 
the rate of recharge will affect the future development 
of the state. Rangelands produce a vital proportion of 
the total water in the state. If the conversion of native 
rangeland to cropland continues, then the amount of 
water that is produced within the state will decrease. 


RECREATION 


There are many areas within the state that have 
developed outdoor recreation facilities. These areas 
are owned or managed by federal, state, city and 
private entities. They are too numerous fo list, but 
include: State Recreation, Special Use and Wayside 
Areas, State Parks, National Forests, National 
Grasslands and Refuges, National Monoments and 
Historical Landmarks. Many of these developed 
recreational areas are located on rangelands 
throughout the state. 


The amount of recreational use provided by 
rangelands in the past has been limited. The 
recreational lands that are found in the Sandhills and 
western Nebraska are not readily available to the vast 
majority of the state’s people. As a result, the highly 
populated eastern areas are in need of recreational 
areas, while the underpopulated western areas have 
more than adequate recreational areas which are 
used little. Distribution of people to these relatively 
low use areas is also hampered by the amount of time 
and money required to travel to these areas. 


As recreational areas become more crowded, 
there will be an increased need for areas that are 
away from the large metropolitan areas. Rangelands 
can provide a unique ‘‘wilderness’’ experience to 
anyone wishing to hike, hunt, camp, fish or just enjoy 
the surroundings. 


Hunting. Early Nebraska settlers relied on hunting 
wild animals and birds for their existence. As the state 
became more populated and agricultural products, 
including beef and lamb, became more available, the 
concept of hunting changed from a necessity toa sport 
or recreation. This was particularly true of the people 
who lived in towns and cities. Today, almost all of the 
hunting that takes place is for recreational purposes, 
with the meat from the animals and birds becoming a 
secondary benefit. 


In 1972, a total of 327,000 people participated in 
some form of hunting. From this, 2.15 million man- 
days of recreation were realized. By far the most 
important type of hunting was upland game, with 56 
percent of the total. Big game hunting was next, with 
19 percent and water fowl hunting having 18 percent of 
the total. The remaining 7 percent was taken up by 
non-game hunting (Lindeken, 1973). 


Although all of these people did not utilize the 
rangeland resources while hunting, a large per- 
centage did. The prairie chicken and the sharp-tail 
grouse, along with the big game species, antelope and 
deer, are found on the rangelands of the state. 
Waterfowl, such as geese and ducks, inhabit the many 
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Rolling rangeland provides grouse hunting unexcelled 
anywhere in the nation. 


natural lakes found in the Sandhills and the man-made 
reservoirs found on the rangelands. Animals, such as 
the cottontail and jackrabbit, are also found on 
rangelands. 


Perhaps the most popular non-game animal that 
has experienced an increased hunting pressure, is the 
coyote. Although the coyote can be found in all types of 
habitat in all parts of the state, they can be readily 
found on the large open areas that the rangelands 
provide. The hunting of these animals over the last 
two years has switched from recreation to a profit 
operation. As the price of the coyote pelt increased, so 
did the number who hunted them. The 1972 figure on 
the percent of hunters who hunted non-game animals 
does not reflect this increased interest, therefore, the 
total number of hunters, as well as the percent par- 
ticipating, has probably increased. 


Nebraska’s rangelands support a wide variety of 
birds and wild animals. As a result, a wide variety of 
hunting opportunities are available to both the 
resident and the non-resident. To insure that the 
populations of animals and birds are maintained, the 
Nebraska Game and Parks Commission has 
established hunting seasons on numerous species. By 
doing so, it provides an excellent management tool to 
harvest the annual surplus of game animals. This 
prevents an over supply of any one game species, 
which may increase in number to the point where it 
would begin competing with domestic livestock for 
available forage. It also provides a valuable outlet for 
recreational needs of resident and _ non-resident 
hunters. 


The amount of wildlife on any given unit of land is 
directly related to the amount, type and distribution of 
vegetation found on that land. Crop types and pat- 
terns, grazing rates, as well as the time of year 
livestock are grazed, affect the amount of habitat 
available and, consequently, the amount and diversity 
of wildlife for hunting. Therefore, the amount of 
hunting that takes place on the rangelands depends, in 
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part, upon the degree to which proper range 
management is practiced. 


The amount of hunting that takes place on the 
rangelands also depends upon the landowners’ 
willingness to allow hunting. With almost all of the 
state’s grazinglands in private ownership, very few 
public hunting areas are available. Many ranchers 
are reluctant to allow hunting for numerous reasons. 
Some of the reasons include: danger to livestock, 
danger of range fires, desire to protect wildlife, un- 
favorable past experiences and the general nuisance 
that some hunters cause. If the hunter-rancher 
relationship continues to deteriorate, large areas of 
land will be made unavailable to the general public for 
hunting purposes. 


By the year 1990, the number of hunters is 
predicted to increase by 27 percent, with over 414,000 
participating. To meet this hunting demand, careful 
planning for uses of the existing land resources will be 
needed. If agronomic expansion is allowed to go un- 
checked, habitat changes will take place that will 
adversely affect the existing wildlife species within a 
given area. 


The continuous loss of wetlands due to drainage 
will adversely affect waterfowl production areas. 
About 85 to 90 percent of the original wetlands that 
were once found in south central Nebraska have been 
lost to drainage, land leveling and siltation. The 
Sandhills, which has the largest amount of wetland, is 
also experiencing a loss of waterfowl producing areas. 
It is estimated that a reduction of 16 percent from the 
original wetland area has occurred (Nebraska Soil 
and Water Conservation Commission, 1971). 


Careful planning concerning land development 
will be needed to insure that future hunting of 
Nebraska’s wildlife is possible. By protecting the 
rangelands from over use and improper land use 
conversions, habitat for a wide variety of wildlife will 
be made available. 


Fishing. Nebraska has 13 river basins which are 
partially or totally included within its boundaries. 
Within these basins are 23,686 miles of streams and 
canals. However, less than one-half, or 10,768 miles, 
are considered productive from a fishery standpoint. 
Fishermen of Nebraska have the opportunity to fish 
both cold and warm water streams. Warm water 
streams total 9,535 miles, and can be found throughout 
the state. Cold water streams are found only in 
northern and western portions of the state, and total 
851 miles. There is alsoa total of 382 miles of streams 
that support both warm and cold water fish. Virtually 
all the streams that support fish are privately owned 
(Nebraska Game and Parks Commission, 1972b). 


In addition to streams, fish are present in 139,840 
acres of public owned artificial and natural lakes. 
Most of this total is found in big reservoirs, such as 
Lake McConaughy and Harlan County Reservoir. The 
amount of privately owned natural and artificial lakes 
that support fish in Nebraska is 60,168 acres. 


Warm water species of fish include: largemouth 
bass, bluegill, crappie, walleye, channel catfish, 
northern pike, white bass, bullhead and yellow perch.U 
Some of the less desirable species, such as carp and 
gizzard shad, reach excessive population numbers in 
artificial reservoirs. Cold water species of fish that 
are found in Nebraska are limited to brown, brook and 
rainbow trout. 


The bulk of the natural lakes which occur in 
Nebraska are found in the Sandhills. Some lakes are 
highly productive and support species such as north- 
ern pike, largemouth bass, yellow perch and 
bluegill. Numerous lakes, however, are quite shallow 
and are often highly alkaline. As a result of the high 
alkalinity, they are not able to support a variety of 
fish. Sacramento perch and yellow perch have been 
stocked in these lakes with some good results. Winter 
kills are common due to the characteristic 
shallowness and excessive vegetative growth. 


The number of people who fished the streams and 
lakes of Nebraska during 1972, totaled more than 
880,000, spending more than 6 million man-days 
fishing. Fishing on artificial and natural lakes totaled 
4million man-days, with stream fishing making up the 
remainder (Lindeken, 1973). 


The amount of fishing that actually takes place on 
streams and lakes on rangelands is relatively small. 
This is due to the general inaccessibility to many of 
the Sandhills lakes and streams, and the fact that 
most of the streams and lakes located on rangeland 
are privately owned. As a result, very little pressure is 
put on these fishing resources, and they are generally 
not managed as highly productive fishing waters. 


The amount of fishing that will occur in the 
streams and lakes of Nebraska by 1990, is predicted to 
increase by 17 and 28 percent, respectively. To meet 
this need, access to privately owned rangelands will 
be a necessity. As with hunting, landowner-fisherman 
relationships will play an important part in deter- 
mining if access is allowed. However, there is not as 
much adversity towards people who desire access to 
private lands to go fishing, as there is for people who 
want to go hunting. 


One of the factors that has affected the quality of 
streams, as far as fishery habitat is concerned, has 
been siltation. Once the permanent vegetative cover is 
removed, soil erosion takes place. Heavy sediment 
loads following a heavy rain, prevent the establish- 
ment of pools and the production of food organisms 
upon which fish feed. One of the reasons why trout 
streams exist within the state is due to the permanent 
grass cover that is found along most of these streams. 


The largest river found within Nebraska, the 
Platte River, carries the largest silt load. At the North 


4 Common and scientific names of all fish as they appear in 
this inventory are listed in Appendix Table ic. 


Bend gauging station in 1966, 1.46 million tons per day 
were recorded in the Platte River (Nebraska Game 
and Parks Commission, 1972b). In many areas of the 
state, both streams and lakes are being degraded by 
pollutants from municipal and industrial wastes, 
feedlot wastes and runoff from agricultural lands 
containing excess concentrations of chemicals. 


The increased use of irrigation for agronomic 
crops has lowered the water tables in many areas. As 
a result, the depletion of streamflow has taken place in 
several areas. In 1976, the Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission estimated that 200 miles of streams that 
once supported fish, were destroyed due to the lack of 
water. This was primarily the result of lowering water 
tables, which was caused by the drought that most of 
the state experienced and increased irrigation. 


As more streams are degraded because of poor 
water quality or no water at all, the streams and lakes 
found on the rangelands will begin to support more of 
the fishing pressure. Careful planning will be needed 
in the future to insure that the streams and lakes in the 
rangelands are used properly, so that the fishing 
needs can be met with no adverse affect on the 
surrounding forage resource. 


General. The percent of Nebraska’s people who ac- 
tually go hunting, ranges from 1 to 12, depending upon 
the type of game. The percent that go fishing ranges 
from 19 to 35, depending upon the type of fishing. That 
leaves a large percent of the population who do 
something else for recreation. 


Rangelands can provide the rest of the population 
with a wide variety of recreation. These include: 
camping, hiking, picnics, rock hunting, horseback 
riding, snow skiing and snowmobiling. All of these 
activities could be carried out on rangelands if more 
areas were developed. As established recreational 
areas become more crowded, the need to ‘‘get away 
from the people’ will be an increasing factor that will 
affect the development of the rangelands for these 
activities. As with hunting and fishing, the problem 
with developing such activities on rangelands, is that 
almost all of the lands are privately owned. Purchase 
of lands at key locations on rangelands for develop- 
ment of recreational sites will be needed to aid in 
meeting the recreational needs of the people. 


Aesthetics. The most enjoyment that comes from the 
rangelands in the form of recreation is through seeing 
the natural beauty that is present. The amount of 
enjoyment that one receives from the aesthetics of 
grasslands in Nebraska is impossible to measure and 
varies between areas and people. 


Scenic drives or touring the rangelands of the 
state by automobile provides a person with rapidly 
changing scenery. The popularity of photography has 
increased to the point where almost everyone has 
some type of camera. The natural colors provided by 
the rangelands make capturing these colors and lines 
a challenge to any photographer. 





Beauty of the rangelands is enjoyed by all who live 
on them or visit them. From the rancher who rides 
fence in the early morning, to the hunter or fisherman 
who seeks wildlife from these lands, to the 
businessman who travels through the vast areas of 
grass, they all encounter this beauty. To preserve this 
natural beauty by careful management practices and 
careful land use decisions, is to provide future 
generations with the same land that the first settlers 
saw. 


OTHER PRODUCTS AND USES 


The grasses, forbs and shrubs that are found on 
the rangelands, in addition to providing a forage 
source for domestic livestock and wildlife and a 
permanent vegetative cover on erodible soils, can also 
be used for other purposes. Some of these uses in- 
clude: educational, ornamental, medicinal, plant 
materials and food. 


Educational. Many rangeland areas found in 
Nebraska are managed at a level that has preserved 
the natural vegetation in an excellent state. These 
areas have been designated ‘‘Managed Natural 
Areas’’, by the Soil Conservation Society of America. 
Areas include lands that are being conclusively and 
judiciously used for such purposes as: forestry, 
grazing, wildlife, recreation, watershed protection or 
scientific study. The areas that have been set aside in 
Nebraska include some forested lands. However, 


Snake River waterfall is a precious natural resource. 
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within these areas will be found grasses that have 
been managed properly. A complete listing of the 
sites, as well as a brief description of why this area is 
considered a natural area, is found in Appendix Table 
28. 


These areas provide an _ excellent outdoor 
classroom for persons interested in studying the 
native vegetation that is found throughout Nebraska. 
In addition to the natural vegetation, wildlife can be 
observed in these native areas. The Fort Niobrara 
National Wildlife Refuge is a designated grouse 
booming-ground and study area. Also found on this 
native rangeland are buffalo, elk, deer and antelope. 


The Managed Natural Areas are not the only 
areas where native vegetation can be observed in an 
excellent state of condition. Many abandoned railroad 
spurs and roads that have been fenced out from 
grazing, provide an excellent example of native 
grasses, forbs and shrubs. Many ranches throughout 
Nebraska that are not listed in Appendix Table 28, 
practice good range management techniques and, 
therefore, could also be used as natural study areas. 


Two additional areas which are not included in the 
list of natural areas, are Agate Springs National 
Monument and the Willa Cather Memorial Prairie 
at Red Cloud. The Agate Springs National Monument, 
which contains 3,150 acres of grass, has not been 
grazed for 10 years. Within this area can be found: 
fossilized remains of prehistoric animals that once 
lived in Nebraska and excellent stands of native 
grasses. The Willa Cather Memorial Prairie, which 
contains 610 acres, has been set up for the sole purpose 
of studying the native vegetation. 


Many opportunities do exist on the state’s 
rangelands to study the soils, animals and plants that 
occur in these areas. Since rangelands are found in 
every county of the state, they are within access to 
almost every citizen of Nebraska. 


Ornamental. Nebraska’s rangelands are abundant 
with wild flowers in many colors and shapes. A 
complete list of the flowering plants would include 
more than 2,000 species. Many of these flowering 
plants are considered weeds, while others provide a 
valuable forage to both livestock and wildlife. With 
such a wide variety of flowering plants, the 
rangelands are literally alive with color throughout 
the growing season. 


The Soil Conservation Service and the University 
of Nebraska have released three certified wildflower 
cultivars for critical area plantings along roadsides, 
inreclaimed areas and for domestic use. These plants 
are purple prairieclover (Kaneb), pitcher sage 
(Nekan), and thickspike gayfeather (Eureka). Ad- 
ditional releases are being planned in the future. 


Some of the flowering plants found on the 
rangelands that are considered ornamentals are also 
highly poisonous to both grazing animals and humans. 
Some of these include: plains larkspur, death camas 


and nightshades. 


For more information on wildflowers, as well as 
pictures of 260 of the more conspicuous wildflowers of 
Nebraska, see Lommasson (1973). For more in- 
formation on the poisonous plants, see Mihalopoulos 
(1972) or Kingsbury (1972). 


Medicinal. The amount of medicine that has been 
derived from rangeland plants has been limited over 
the last 30 years. Early settlers and the Indians who 
inhabited the rangelands, used several plant species 
to cure internal ailments, external skin diseases and 
cuts, and to provide a stimulant when needed. One 
example of these plants was the common milkweed. 
The milkweed juice was applied to sores and cuts and 
was used to draw the poison out of rattlesnake bites. 
Some of the other plants included: horse-radish, which 
was used in place of a mustard plaster; sweetflag, 
which was used for an upset stomach; the sunflower 
was used for infections of poison oak and poisonivy; 
and chufa flatsedge was used as a substitute for 
alcohol (Angier, 1972). New scientific advances since 
the early day doctor, have all but eliminated the use of 
plants for medicinal purposes. 


Plant Materials. There are several hundred sources 
of native plant materials available throughout the 
United States. In Nebraska, there are several com- 
panies who handle introduced and native plants, three 
companies who sell nursery stock of trees and shrubs, 
and ten companies who sell native grass seed (Natural 
Vegetation Committee, 1976). 


The time required for any disturbed area to return 
to its climax plant community is greatly shortened by 
seeding a variety of wildflower and shrub seeds which 
are found in adjacent areas. If only native grasses are 
seeded back into an area, it may take several years 
for the forbs and shrubs native to the area to 
reestablish themselves. In rangeland seedings, the 
presence of wildflowers and shrub plants provides 
livestock, and especially wildlife, a valuable source of 
forage throughout the year. 


An intra-agency committee has been working ona 
list of both endangered and threatened vascular plants 
which are found in Nebraska. At this time, the list has 
not been finalized and is, therefore, not available for 
printing. In the future, special management practices 
may have to be implemented by law to protect these 
certain species. Future concern on how these species 
are to be managed, may force the establishment of 
additional seed sources, so that these endangered and 
threatened species can be included in seeding mix- 
tures. 


Through continued research on how to improve 
seed harvesting techniques of native plants, and by 
expanding the varieties of plants that are grown by 
private companies for seed, the plants needed to 
reseed or just to improve a native plant community, 
will be available. 


Food. The plants that are found on rangelands are 
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usually thought of as food for only wildlife and 
livestock. However, there are numerous plants that 
grow on the rangelands that may be edible by humans. 
By careful identification of the edible plants, one can 
literally live off the rangeland. Some of the edible 
range plants that may be used as food, drink or as 
spice include: common milkweed, winged pigweed, 
wild carrot, wild strawberry, prairie sunflower, 
common pricklypear, prairie onion, Canada garlic, 
Jerusalem artichokes, common breadroot, smooth 
sumac, tumblemustard, trailing wildbean and 
common dandelion. Plants that are found on the 
wetlands, include: field mint, true watercress, 
common arrowhead, American elderberry and 
common cattail (Angier, 1972). This listing does not 
cover all the edible plants found in Nebraska and 
serves only as an example of what is available. 


Utilizing some of these plants as a main food 
source may not become a popular trend with very 
many of Nebraska’s residents. However, the fact still 
remains that half of the state’s land surface is 
currently growing food at no cost, with no 
management required. 
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Appendix Table Ja. 


Common and Scientific 
Plant Names 


Alfalfa 

Alkali muhly 

Alkali sacaton 
American bellflower 
American bittersweet 


American elderberry 
American elm 
American hazel 
American hophornbeam 
American linden 


American plum 
Annual eriogonum 
Arkansas rose 

Ash 

Bearded wheatgrass 


Big bluestem 
Bitternut hickory 
Black cherry 
Black locust 
Black oak 


Black walnut 

Black willow 
Blackcap raspberry 
Bloodroot 
Blowoutgrass 


Blue grama 

Blue grass 
Bottlebrushgrass 
Boxelder 

Bristly greenbriar 


Brittle pricklypear 
Brome 

Broom snakeweed 
Buckbrush 
Buffalograss 


Bulrushes 

Bur oak 
Canada garlic 
Canada wildrye 
Chinkapin oak 
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a Peach 
Common Name 


i ia a | | 


Scientific Name 


Medicago spp. 
Muhlenbergia asperifolia 
Sporobolus airoides 
Campanula americana 





Celastrus scandens 


Sambucus canadensis 
Ulmus americana 








Corylus americana 
Ostrya virginiana 





Tilia americana 


Prunus americana 
Eriogonum annuum 





Rosa arkansana 
Fraxinus spp. 
Agropyron subsecundum 


Andropogon gerardi 
Carya cordiformis 
Prunus serotina 


Robinia pseudoacacia 


Quercus velutina 


Jugians nigra 

Salix nigra 

Rubus occidentalis 
Sanguinaria canadensis 
Redfieldia flexuosa 








Bouteloua gracilis 
Poa spp. 
Hystrix patula 


Acer negundo 


Smilax hispida 








Opuntia fragilis 
Bromus spp. 
Gutierrezia sarothrae 
Symphoricarpos orbiculatus 
Buchloe dactyloides 








Scirpus spp. 

Quercus macrocarpa 
Allium canadense 
Elymus canadensis 
Quercus muehlenbergii 





Appendix Table 1a. (cont.) 











Common Name Scientific Name 
Se 
Chufa flatsedge Cyperus esculentus 
Cocklebur Xanthium spp. 
Common arrowhead Sagittaria latifolia 
Common breadroot Psoralea esculenta 
Common cattail Typhia latifolia 
Common chokecherry Prunus virginiana 
Common dandelion Taraxacum officinale 
Common honeylocust Gelditsia triacanthos 
Common milkweed Asclepias syriaca 
Common pricklypear Opuntia compressa 
Common ragweed Ambrosia psilostachya 
Common snowberry Symphoricarpos albus 
Corn Zea maize ; 
Cottonwood Populus spp. 
Cudweed sagewort Artemisia ludviciana var. gnaphalodes 
Deathcamas Zygadenus spp. 
Dotted gayfeather Liatris punctata 
Downy brome Bromus tectorum 
Downy hawthorne Crataegus mollis 
Dropseed Sporobolus ‘spp. 
Dutchmans-breeches Dicentra cucullaria 
Eastern cottonwood Populus deltoides 
Eastern redcedar Juniperus virginiana 
Eastern wahoo Euonymus atropurpureus 
Elm Ulmus spp. 
Falseboneset Kuhuia eupatorioides var. corymbulosa 
Fendler threeawn Aristida fendleriana 
Field mint Mentha arvensis 
Flowering currant Ribes odoratum 
Foxtail barley Hordeum jubatum 
Fringed sagewort Artemisia frigida 
Goldenrod Solidago spp. 
Grama Bouteloua spp. 
Green ash Fraxinus pensylvanica 
Green needlegrass Stipa viridula 
Hackberry Celtis occidentalis 
Hairy goldaster Chrysopsis villosa 
Hairy grama Bouteloua hirsuta 
Heath aster Aster ericoides 
Hoary gromwell Lithospermum canescens 
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Common Name 


Hoary tickclover 
Horseradish 
Indiangrass 
Indian ricegrass 
Indigobush 


Inland ceanothus 
Inland saltgrass 
Ironplant 
Jack pine 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 


Jerseytea ceanothus 
Jerusalem-artichoke 
Kentucky bluegrass 
Kentucky coffeetree 
Lambert crazyweed 


Larkspur 
Leadplant 
Lemon scurfpea 
Little bluestem 


Loco 


Manyflower scurfpea 
Missouri goldenrod 
Missouri gooseberry 
Nebraska lupine 
Needleandthread 


Needlegrass 
Nightshade 
Northern Red Oak 
Oak 

Ohio buckeye 


Oregongrape 
Paper birch 
Pawpaw 
Peachleaf willow 
Pitcher sage 


Plains bluegrass 
Plains larkspur 
Plains muhly 
Plains wildindigo 
Poisonivy 


Appendix Table 1a. (cont.) 
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Scientific Name 


Desmodium canescens 
Armorancia lapathifolia 
Sorghastrum nutans __ 
Oryzopus hymenoides 
Amorpha fruiticosa 





Ceanothus ovatus 
Distichlis stricta 
Haplopappus spinulosus 
Pinus banksiana 
Arisaema triphyllum 


Ceanothus americanus 
Helianthus tuberosus 
Poa pratensis 
Gymnocladus dioica 
Oxytropis lambertii_ 


Delphinium spp. 
‘Amorpha canescens 
Psoralea lanceolata 
Schizachyrium scoparium 
(=Andropogon scoparius ) 
Astragalus spp. 


Psoralea tenuiflora var. floribunda 
Solidago missouriensis 

Ribes missouriensis 

Lupinus Nebraska 

Stipa comata 


Stipa spp. 
Solanum spp. 
Quercus rubra 
Quercus spp. 
Aesculus glabra 








Mahonia aquifolium 
Betula papyrifera 
Asimina triloba 
Salix amygdaloides 
Salvia vitcheri 


Poa arida 
Delphinium spp. 
Muhlenbergia cuspidata 
Baptisia leucophaea 
Rhus radicans 








Appendix Table 1a. (cont.) 


























Common Name Scientific Name 
Poison oak Toxicodendron toxicodendron 
Ponderosa pine Pinus ponderosa 
Porcupinegrass Stipa spartea 
Prairie cordgrass Spartina pectinata 
Prairie dropseed Sporobolus heterelepis 
Prairie goldenpea Thermopsis rhombifolia 
Prairie junegrass Koeleria cristata 
Prairie onion Allium stellatum 
Prairie sandreed Calamovilfa longifolia 
Prairie spiderwort Tradescantia oeci’ lis 
Prairie sunflower Helianthus petiolaris 
Prairie threeawn Aristida oligantha 
Prickly rose Rosa acicularis 
Pricklyash Zanthoxylum americanum 
Purple lovegrass Eragrostis spectabilis 
Purple prairieclover Petalostemum purpureum 
Purple threeawn Aristida purpurea 
Rabbitbrush Chrysothamnus spp. 
Red threeawn Aristida longiseta _ 
Redbud Cercis canadensis 
Redtop Agrostis alba 
Reedgrasses Calamagrostis spp. 
Riverbank grape Vitis riparia 
Rocky Mountain juniper Juniperus scopulorum 
Rose Rosa spp. 
Rough gayfeather Liatris aspera 
Roughleaf dogwood Cornus drummondii 
Rushes Juncus spp. _ 
Russianolive Elaeagnus angustifolia 
Rusty lupine Lupinus pusillus 
Saltbush Atriplex spp. 
Sandbluestem Andropogon hallii 
Sand dropseed Sporobolus cryptandrus 
Sand lovegrass Eragrostis trichodes _ 
Sand paspalum Paspalum stramineum 
Sand sagebrush Artemisia filifolia 
Sandbar willow Salix interior 
Sandberg bluegrass Poa secunda 
Sandhill muhly Muhlenbergia pungens 
Scarlet globemallow Sphaeralcea coccinea 
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Appendix Table 1a. (cont.) 


Common Name 


Sedges 

Scribner panicum 
Shadblow serviceberry 
Shagbark hickory 
Shellleaf penstemon 


Showy peavine 
Sideoats grama 
Silky prairieclover 
Silver sagebrush 
Silverleaf scurfpea 


Sixweeks fescue 


Skunkbush sumac 
Slender dalea 
Slender wheatgrass 
Slimflower scurfpea 


Slippery elm 
Small soapweed 
Smartweed 
Smooth brome 
Smooth sumac 


Solomonseal 

Sorghum 

Soybeans 

Spreading pasqueflower 
Starry solomonplume 


Stiff sunflower 
Sunflower 
Sunshine rose 
Sweetflag 
Sweetwilliam phlox 


Switchgrass 

Tall dropseed 
Thickspike gayfeather 
Thistles 

Threadleaf sedge 


Trailing wildbean 

True watercress 
Tumblegrass 
Tumblemustard 

Upright prairieconeflower 


res 


Scientific Name 





Carex spp. 

Panicum scribnerianum 
Amelanchier arborea 
Carya ovata 

Penstemon grandiflorus 





Lathyrus polymorphus 
Bouteloua curtipendula 
Petalostemum villosum 
Artemisia cana 





Psoralea argophylla 


Vulpia octoflora 
(=Festuca octoflora) 
Rhus trilobata 

Dalea enneandra 
‘Agropyron trachycaulum 
Psoralea tenuiflora 


Ulmus rubra 
Yucca glauca 
Polygonum spp. 
Bromus inermis 
Rhus glabra 























Polygonatum biflorum 
Sorghum bicolor 
Glycine max 
Anemone patens 
Smilacina stellata 











Helianthus laetiflorus 
Helianthus spp. 

Rosa suffulta _ 
Acorus calamus 
Phlox divaricata 








Panicum virgatum 
Sporobolus asper 
Liatris pycnostachya 
Cirsium spp. 

Carex filifolia 








Strophostyles helvola 
Sisymbrium asturtium- aquaticum 
Schedonnardus paniculatus 
Sisymbrium altissimum 
Ratibida columnifera 


Common Name 


Virginia creeper 
Virginia wildrye 
Western ragweed 
Western sandcherry 
Western snowberry 


Western wheatgrass 
Wheat 

Wheatgrass 

White prairieclover 
White snakeroot 


Wilcox panicum 
Wild carrot 
Wildrye 

Wild strawberry 
Windmillgrass 


Winged pigweed 
Woods rose 


Appendix Table 1a. (cont.) 


Scientific Name 


Source: 
Subcommittee on 
Standardization of 


Parthenocissus quinquefolia 
Elymus virginia 
Ambrosia psilostachya 





Prunus besseyi 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis 


Agropyron smithii 
Triticum aestivum 
Agropyron spp. 
Petalostemum candidum 
Eupatroium rugosum 


Panicum wilcoxianum 
Daucus carota 
Elymus spp. 

Fragaria virginiana 
Chloris verticillata 





Cycloloma atriplicifolium 


Rosa woodsii 


ce 


Common Names of Plants 


of Nebraska, 1967. 
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ee CO 


N. 
Sa a ae ae ee amt and en al 


Common Name 


Badger 


Black-footed ferret 
Black-tailed prairie dog 
Bobcat 

Bobwhite quail 


Buffalo 
Burrowing owl 
Cattle 
Cottontail 
Coyote 


Cricket 
Deer 
Duck 
Elk 
Geese 


Grasshopper 

Gray fox 

Greater prairie chicken 
Ground squirrel 

Horse 


Jackrabbit 
Mink 

Mountain sheep 
Mule deer 
Muskrat 


Northern pocket gopher 
Plains pocket gopher 
Plains sharp-tail grouse 
Pronghorn antelope 
Raccoon 


Red fox 

Ring-necked pheasant 
Sheep 

Striped skunk 

Swan 


Virginia oppossum 


Appendix Table 1b. 


Common and Scientific 
ames of Animals, Birds and Insects 


Source: 


Scientific Name 


Taxidea taxus 
Muslela nigripes 
Cynomys ludovicianus 
Lynx rufus 








Colinus virginianus 


Bison bison 





Speotyto cunicularia 
Bos tarus 
Sylvilagus spp. 
Canis latrans— 








Orthoptera spp. 
Odocoileus spp. 
Anas spp. oa 
‘Cervus canadensis 
Branta spp. 


Orthoptera spp. 

Urocyon cinereoargenteus 
Tympunchus cupido 
Spermophilus spp. 








Equus spp. 





Lepus spp. 


Mustela vison 


Ovis canadensis 
Odocoileus hemionus 





Ondatra zibethicus 


Thomomys talpoides 


Geomys bursarius 
Pedioecetus phasianellus 
Antilocapra americana 





Procyon lotor 


Vulpes vulpes 





Phasianus colchicus 





Ovis aries 


Mephitis mephitis 
Olor spp. 





Didelphis virginiana 


Whitetail deer Odocoileus virginianus 


Nebraska Game and 
Parks Commission, 1972a 
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Appendix Table Ic. 








Common and Scientific 
Fish Names 

Common Name Scientific Name 
Bluegill Lepomis macrochirus 
Brook trout Salvelinus fontinalis 
Brown trout Salmo trutta_ 
Bullhead Ictalurus spp. 
Carp Cyprinus carpio 
Channel catfish Ictalurus punctatus 
Crappie Pomoxis spp. 
Gizzard shad Dorosoma cepedianum 
Largemouth bass Micropterus salmoides 
Northern pike Esox lucius 
Rainbow trout Salmo gairdneri 
Sacramento perch Archoplites interruptus 
Walleye Stizostedion vitreum 
White bass Monrone chrysops 
Yellow perch Perca flavescens 


i 


Source: 
Nebraska Game and 
Parks Commission, 1972b. 
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Appendix Tables 2,3 and 4. 


Appendix Table 2. 
Land Administered by the 
Agricultural Research Service 


a 





Ownership Acres 
ALS Seresantctoe rt yen wh sowcaet scenes 2 latin oe 35,000 
Nebraska Nattonal.Guard”..¢2.........., =e. 3,300 

TOC a beeen sn Ny heen eee” Sie Oe eee 38,300 


Type of Land Use 





CooL Season: Grasses a5 cia. Sarat ae ee ee 21,000 
Warm: season GrasseS (6 6 a ete er ae 11,400 
Irrigated. Corn janes. so) nea) in be er Veo 2,160 
irrigated Alfalfay ene c ces ve mee et) ee 1,940 
Amini strativercsn tee ore ee eee a eae 1,800 

C10 of: ip Nee peearene on Nee eo ee a ee” Reem 38,300 





Source of Data: 
Agricultural Research Service 


Appendix Table 3. 


Land Administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


eeeeeeeeeoeaeaeaeaeseseaseoen 











Type of Land Acres 
OpenGrazing o735 cs aie tae ae ists 2,000 
Commercialelimberee err eee eet tee 9,317 
INon-Coms; Dim beranecvn errr ieee ae cence 2,272 
Dry: Wariierstrne cin peice ae Tetra cle 45,091 
PVIVALCHIPL BALIN cos iititacis Serer aie oS a ee ae 46 
Ward Lands Ix Timber een. ae ae eee teers eee See -- 
Other: Uses’= Nom Agyceme cer cinrcten sce terre ree cee: 2,007 

Morte ORE Se ale sete Sbrcre Serta oe. tea ris eoaees Sie 60,733 
Source of Data: 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


County 


Appendix Table 4. 


Land Administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management 





Number of Allotments Acres 





Blainete ss. Je. 


Source of Data: 


BP ech dieatinnaeieatenteer 14 875 

=k nce ees ae Ene ne 4 25 

Wi ude Us gyal Ee RE RC 18 1160 

So aS, whey etait eae 1 1 

eng okeeeriavee er eaer tei 1 40 

Be PAT Oya cee 18 871 

ROU OE ee 2 50 

STs Gieere ee metre 2 80 

uneasy ater me ged tn eee 2 2 

Pee apie iaecw waa ee ete cae: 1 1 

Ree ereges autem 1 80 

Mei marcus neseng alte ee ee 5 130 

SV eyate oe) ater uer eco cet nah 1 1 

Sole Teeter a ere cccechh sare 1 40 

Se ee a eee 1 39 

Se Freeh Alc ieee eres eaat 5 6 369 

Sarr ce eet ee ee oe 10 265 

OR TOO tee ear eee 2 2 

Pa scksits als evoday alte enetocats NeeNe 2 19 

Se aa rigander 1 2 

PR a Liat grek ee tee 2 4 

Se cet Ach Pat arch ae canes 1 80 

I. eo ae ee 3 120 

Bec LE ncic cic akon one 11 701 

RODEO 0 RENT a Oe 1 74 

Giclee tiie iil asian Baer tamales ie 2 9 
Soh SeRO tata re oO Or 2 240 
SERS Oe Pre tice es espe 4 61 
Bo oo RG rereomctie man eit ee 6 338 
RE CTO RoC SC eae 20 1,352 
NOSES ENS HI RO ato 4 242 
DDB UEIe Cee RMwen nT, NO ae 1 18 
Sh TAO IoG OREN Re 1 72 
TOTALS eae 7,363 


Bureau of Land Management 


Appendix Table 5. 






































Lands Owned by the 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Arcadia Diversion Dam Valley County Hugh Butler Lake Frontier County 
Land Use Acres Land Use Acres 
Native Grassland ia: wnaccra tena pie er ie 454 Native Grassland faeaneere aero eee 1,710 
Cultivated Land to be seeded to grass ............. 213 Condition Acres 
Native Timber and Grassland..................... 63 Excellenticss rs.0o eee 10 
Channel and Operations . .. 22:55... : 2.012 ssc000ss- 43 GO00.2 oe oicas face ane eee 655 
Surface Watercncct. ace ce nein cee eet 109 Fair Weck ee cee 820 
TOTAL “oes eis an aie ee re ae er ee ~ 882. Perks at. 295 
Box Pulte neccionin Davee count Cropland 8...c.:ns-co sooo .Gss 52 ee ene 41 
Tarde poe Recreation: 6. ccs scans oe oe ea nn ae ete 2,298 
Native Crecclerid Conan ae ee 580 Operation Vodaearn = ss dee terse age ike ee ee 221 
Trees‘and: WillOWS sien cine ete eee 12 MoM Med Boalt hedania eed oo Sach SS a 
March fiasco cte ty: nna tenia ies ee tern 20 Berean ear se DS aN oe 
SUT A CCV TE oe ise ar ae 1,600 TOTAL: Sasccl. Game ee cee ee ee retainers Ahshevass- 5,953 
OTA Lecanto cece nico ara ans Saran at ner Ost ee 2,212 
Enders Reservoir Chase County Lake Minatare Scotts Bluff County 
Land Use Acres Land Use Acres 
Native.Grassland avnara-. 65 en eee 2,618 Native Grassland 20.2. set 5 ee eee ee 400 
Cropland it: isp ee ee eee ere 202 Recreations sae ee evo tt yerenctc nar 150 
Recreations: eave: aor eck teen Aces eee 762 Operations iagoci<ssias.ce ae ee aoe eee 344 
Native Timber and Grassland..................... 24 Surface. Water 24. <4ctesers nti ee ee oer 2,158 
Wildlife icy sat dats At eo ere ee aan 48 TOT A Lise bres cer seiiae heheee aeor eier racer 3,052 
Operations iach Se ceisc hue ms eee eee eee 233 
Surface. Waters hax cos ste eer ee 1,707 
TOTAL Sc, 0g setee 05, ie oe eee 5,594 ference Scotts Bluff County 
Harry Strunk Lake Frontier County Pandwsd ores 
ae) or Native Grassland ).g. 750... =e 595 
Native Crageland > occ ens 3,803 Operations 435 Scho ee eee 282 
Cropland koivetan cote Go ae ee 1,088 Surface, Water, ..c:)42505) aoe ree ne eee a 684 
Wildlife. .ctaccite bere ee ee 47 TOTAL. hah eee ike os ents 1,561 
Operations ¢ \ kine. soon sur be geen eee eee 587 
Native Timber and Grassland..................... 588 
Recreation pias lasses tae ee eee 1,007 
Surface: Waterzg. 3). 2 een eee eee 1,768 
TOTAL ,,.., Aaa ae oe 8,888. 
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Appendix Table 5. (cont.) 
ae 
Lake Alice No. Two Scotts Bluff County Sherman Reservoir Sherman County 

(Little Lake Alice) 2 
Land Use Acres 
Land Use Acres ers 
INative'Grassland sens sete ee en eee 1 ee 2,832 
Native:Grassland .patses. 2) ot a eee 60 
LOLA Le ctecss:. A RAE GEE ORE eat 60 Oa ee uae ack re 
RECKE AION eres, etn tL ee ee 1,590 
Minter Creeks Reservoir awamduiey 1) pi-Scotts Bluff County OperationSs sass e sn. eee ee ee ae 274 
Land Use Acres Surface, Waterance asc. ak) ee eee ee 2,845 
NallV@Gra sSlande nies. desea fs, saesienice bos 200 TOTAIM: clan lett Seer. Sent <n 7,841 
Opera tionsas Peart pe yee os he ead: 110 
Surface. Water aries ae eres va 204 
ARON YF Bee Sy rn ae ate ee NS.) es 514 
Merritt Reservoir Cherry County 
Land Use Acres 
NativeiGrassland fea a nc ertee ene oe see ean 398 
Condition Acres Swanson Lake eee Hitchcock’ County 
Land Use Acres 
Excellent) 25500 25s eee 0 ee dil 
Native:Grassland? nv... cee ene LO ee 1,263 
GO00 be cana e en eee, eee 110 
Croplandiit. ce rassidoe sa aphe oro ae nee ee 501 
Pairs ee ee eee 150 
Wildlifeee dearer ti ee ee Ee SEE EE Co 103 
POOLE es ee eee eee 138 
Recreation eee ee ee ee renee ee 1,020 
Recteationvaeree te ee ee ee 288 
Native Timber and Grassland..................... 474 
Native Timber and Grassland...................... 6,197 
Operations ogo qt 1 rae rere ree ierael eee 746 
Condition Acres 
Exxcellent-25 as ese cara nee 3638 Surface: Water erie.craccepeese. race etre ee 4,974 
Good fees oe ites 2559 TOTA Le gd te Oe ee ee 9,081 
Rallies aes 0 oN 
Administrative Acreage Acres 
PO OTe ee ee eee ae 0 ee 
baa) Scotts Bluff and Morrill Counties .................. 537 
Operation 75. ser bees ten cat tease geet 103 
Surface;W ater cueier crc ase Adee 2 es 2 2,906 Total Acreages Owned by the 
TOTAL 9.892. Bureawof Reclamation eee eee eee ree 56,067 
Source of Data: 
Bureau of Reclamation 
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Appendix Table 6. 


Lands Administered by 
Corps of Engineers 


SS ee eS ee eee 


Area Acres 





Adams County - Military 


Hastings RBS Sitev 25.25. ee ee 11 
Hastings Training Areayee,..4.60.0 2 eee iia @ 


Banner County - Military 
FE Warren Minuteman:...c4..4...0.. 1.2 eee 44 
Burt County - Civil 


Lower Blackbird - Upper Decatur - 
MISSOUrL RiVers. ja: ghee oe ae ae 76 


Cedar County - Civil 

Gavins Point Dam - Lewis and Clark Lake........... 695 
Cheyenne County - Military 

Py eaWarrem Minuteman qeereyese nye ee eee 64 
Clay County - Military 

Hastings Training Area «..iac-c.ee) sure. eee 2,040 
Dakota County - Civil 

Oxbow Recreation Lakes 222... a eee eee 910 


Douglas County - Military 


U.S. Army Topographic Command ................. 1 
Kansas City Quartermaster Subdepot ............... ff 
Offutt Communications Annex No.2-Globcom ...... 372 
U.S. Army Reserve Center,Omaha................. 5 


Douglas County - Civil 


Hummel Park Radio station seen eee ee 5 
MED Laboratory 2a = a. a oe ee 1 
Omaha District Service Base ....................... 34 
Papillion Creek & Tributary Lakes 
Dam: Noel ak eae ee ee 1,462 
Darn Noi16 sha oh re ee eg er 531 


Hall County - Military 





Area Acres 


Lancaster County - Civil 


Salt Creek Dam No. 2 (Olive Creek) ................. 422 
Salt Creek Dam No. 4 (Blue Stem) .................. 706 
Salt Creek Dam No. 8 (Wagon Train) ................ 580 
Salt Creek Dam No.9 (Stagecoach) ................. 477 
Salt Creek Dam No. 12 (Conestoga) ................. 561 
Salt Creek Dam No. 17 (Holmes Park -Lincoln)...... 334 
Salt Creek Dam No. 18 (Branched Oak) ............. 2,748 
Salt Creek Dam No. 10 (Yankee Hill) ................ 440 
Salt Creek Dam No. 14 (Pawnee).................... eos 


Nance County - Military 

Offutt Communications Facility Annex.............. 354 
Nemaha County - Civil 

Nishnabotna Bend - Missouri River ................ 84 
Otoe County - Civil 

Nebraska City Repair and Storage Garage .......... 2 
Sarpy County - Military 


Offut(- APB Hospital Annexe: nese 14 
OffuttiieiSs Localizer Anne xa 3 
Offutt I.L.S. Middle Marker Annex ................... 2 
Offutt PACAN Annex eee ree eee 1 
OffuttZAinsHorce Base ea eee eRe ee 1,904 
Offutt ARB A poroach Lighting oor sae ee 1 
OffuttGeveerAnnexgn. es e  eeae 74 
Offutt Family Housings nese ae ee ee 763 


Sarpy County - Civil 


Papillion Creek & Tributary Lakes 
Dann NOS 20 3 55 cash 098 5 ee ee ee 1,185 


Saunders County - Military 


Camp Ashland gia... 0 ea eee 797 
U.S. Army Reserve Training Site ................... 960 
National Guard Facility, Mead, Nebraska........... 1,197 


Seward County - Civil 





Cornhusker Army Ammunition Plant ............... 11,963 Salt Creek Dam No. 13 (Twin Lakes) ................ 645 
Salt Creek Dam No. 18 (Branched Oak) ............. 43 
Harlan County - Civil 
Thurston County - Civil 
Harlan County Dam and Reservoir .................. 31,020 
Decatur Bend - Missouri River ...................... 16 
Kimball County - Military Upper Monoma - Lower Blackbird Bend - 
Missourt River7ste.2 65 ter necee eee ee ore 279 
Peis Warren Minuteman’. -5-.-.eee ee 68 Oxbow Recreation Lakes=.@..20,.55. 40) soe eee ee 148 
Knox County - Civil = bee ae Te ps 
TOTAL aoe ee ne ee 81,371 
Gavins Point Dan and Lewis and Clark Lake......... 14,413 
Relocation of Niobrara’ 2...) 7 an eee eee 362 
Lancaster County - Military 
Lincoln Municipal Airport ANG ..................... 163 
Source of Data: Corps of Engineers 
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Appendix Table 7. 


Lands Administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service 





County 





Crescent Lake National Wildlife Refuge 




















Classification Acres County Acres 
Garden >Fresh Meadows s2.cs4, #tivtqss5 0%: 3,678 Chey Pee a ree ete eu cae em 4,884 
Shallow Fresh Marshes Wicca... 650 Flor ere ee ene ON 5 oid cai Picdedbreisenexucané 2,393 
Deep Fresh Marshes ymeqnan. ca eepecs. «3 537 Frank liniseeee se tie aia oe ch Be 1,548 
Open! Hresh Watery cepceee rn serene ce: 1,236 GOSPEL Rr Ne ada di wandeleees Tae os 1,452 
Native: Grasslands ..c. Wms cnn deen. 39,708 KGArne Vin teen atte, ease Re pan aceite: 2,795 
Dense Nesting Covert amram. 5 LN) | Ol. 7, oe Ree a > A | Ae eR RRR Fo 1,521 
General Administrative ................... 4 OL nee Cae Ores ra eR pr eel ck ike Gals Cl 559 
TOTALS 45,818 TOTAL pee 15,151 
DeSoto National Wildlife Refuge 1 The Hastings Wetlands are a series of blind depressions 
that have formed a wetland habitat. Areas around the lakes 
County Classification Acres and wetlands that were disturbed, have been seeded back to 
; native grasses and are ungrazed by domestic livestock. 
Washington, s Cropland (age ee ree 1,720 
Valentine National Wildlife Refuge 
Hayland tec renter art acta eae 280 
County Classification Acres 
Dense Nesting Coveres.) 4 ae ee ae, 15 
Cherry 9s Water and. Wetlands ..o:25- ane ae as aa 22,460 
Native Grass ea neeee eee ee 130 
Grasslands 23 Saree ae ees 48,540 
Watery ::eiireac ee eres oo | 445 
AGmIiniStratiOnpeeeenen cer eee eee ere 510 
MISSOUrL RIV ere een ets fee 250 
TOTAL, 71,516 
Forest (Non-commercial)............. 2,100 
TOTATAeat 0 4,940 
Fort Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge pea, 
County _— Classification Acres Area Acres 
Ciel yaa Wa ter aces. 275 Crescent Lake National Wildlife Refuge .............. 45,818 
Grasslands ak. ee 17,633 DeSoto National Wildlife Refuge ..................... 4,940 
Forestiands et ee eee 500 Fort Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge .............. 19,123 
Beushilandse wees os cce se ee tere tere al 600 Hastings Wetlands © Ghperer ee ochiee as. een 15,151 
fina ren oe ee 115 Valentine National Wildlife Refuge................... 71,516 
TOTAL... 19,123 TOTAL. eee 156,548 
Source of Data: 




















Hastings Wetlands! 
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Appendix Tables 8. and 9. 
SS — eee 

















Appendix Table 8. 
Land Administered by the 
National Park Service 
Area Acres 
Scottsbluff National Monument ........................ 3,084 
Agate Springs National Monument ..................... 3,150 
Homestead-Beatriceas.enas= 9.2) eee eee 163 
Total.¢.c 2) eae? 2, ee ee ea 6,397 
eee 
Source of Data: 
National Park Service 
Appendix Table 9. 
Land Administered by 
the United States Forest Service 
(in acres) 
. 
Rangeland Conifer with Forage Broad Leaf Trees 
i ‘= = 
S he © og ~~ o ~ oO re) i) 
ss S & Sz “oe 8s ao § 3 3 
ge 8) 2 Sh 2 Coes cee ome eee eee 
i) ha =| na, ”~ w ~) (5) a So) oo * vi So © 
County Bis oO a oe Sees Se fx] a oo a oo 9 <2 Sg 


Nebraska NF 


Blaine (ready pees 10,547 10,547 3,683 6,864 

Dawes traverse eae 41,051 100 4,970 35,981 768 9,891 4,774 19,731 817 
DIOUX Ate AE ae! a 9,802 3,317 6,485 224 1,907 1,903 1,977 233-241 
Thomas 


PRE cece 79,918 2,797 1,146 75,975 13,441 42,211 7,607 782 6,616 5,318 


Ogallala NF 

DaWeS ae teers eee 19,536 60 19,476 298 16,974 2,204 

SIOUXA, Ce eee eee a 74,808 10 1,480 73,318 1,949 48,041 22.645 593 90 
McKelvie NF 

Cherry Tarte sete tibet. 115,703 1,188 225 114,290 12,696 87,146 11,898 1,196 1,119 235 


Seat oe tah adn as ce 351,365 4,155 11,138 336,072 29,376 209,853 55,992 1,978 29,369 8,123 233 1,148 


ee 


Source of Data: 


United States Forest Service 
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Appendix Table 10. 


Land Owned and Administered by 


Board of Education Lands and Funds 
(in acres) 





























CROPLAND TOTAL ACRES 

County Dryland Irrigated TOTAL GRASSLAND OWNED 1 
AC AIy Samet er tee Po eR eee, 685 138 823 569 1,425 
ANtCLODG rege tikch atone eee ee cena eee 4,827 4,827 6,467 11,560 
AT COT erste att ayn te eee nce ae 271 271 25,290 25,690 
Banner ees sans rit oa ce eee reer aa 10,124 10,124 15,252 25,860 
Blaine erste Peek Po ER ee 428 279 707 23,821 24,780 
BOONG Picts) ec Eee yee ee 249 249 2,384 2,679 
BOX Butt erect ate ey ate stn et eee 11,183 1,740 12,923 22,731 36,340 
Boy gees t ae 8 Teens ork ed prone Res) 3,871 3,871 8,866 12,999 
BOW eee foe oe ee er eee 1,741 720 2,461 37,880 40,550 
Bulialo gies attest coe eer a ee 1,573 290 1,863 5,085 7,260 
BUT Gee en rs pe Oe a eee rs Og eel 62 62 65 129 
Butlergee ta: ise: aerate ee ee ae ata: 194 194 38 480 
CASS Pt ee en eee 62 62 13 80 
Cedar gaasc ont wna eaene ener eee: 1,115 1,115 804 1,961 
CASO Leese rep eee Re eet aes Re 10,476 1,129 11,605 16,379 28,409 
CELT Y ee oe an ee ee eee 2,118 41 2,159 216,869 220,368 
Cheyenne sspears. a. ete eaters 26,230 780 27,010 10,936 38,810 
OE Mis coe Somers Gost tE aoc in 20 ain alk ne EE z 4 40 80 
Colfaxge cy ee ee oe Pe 

CUNNING Feehan ener 

CUSLOT Zar ca bette AW et aan mn ree ate 5,847 412 6,259 43,562 50,356 
Dakota meer se re aoe oak an heen ed 381 381 228 733 
DAWES er oe or cit ae ng ete eae ae 6,194 155 6,349 36,092 43,153 
DaWSON Arete ee ct bee ee aoe 744 426 1,170 5,899 HA 
DEUCL cre oe tt ee, Be ecrlard eel eae Re 8,957 498 9,455 4,043 13,766 
DixOne eee reese: 441 441 638 1,386 
DOO Bsr ee esr ate fe oh See ES 

DOUSIAS Mery ee ee rene one en 116 38 154 159 
DUNGY eee eer ee en 6,677 349 7,026 24,305 31,644 
BVM OT eee eee to eee: 

EFranklingewiererertes Meee oar, acho as 1,576 70 1,646 4,073 5,866 
Erontienee cr ee ac ea aa ee 6,611 14 6,625 12,298 19,078 
PUR AS gh tais: Born oes ies ee ee ae 5,307 147 5,454 6,630 12,323 
Gag Grrr Me cde aa earch es aac eee 159 159 37 200 
Gar dene ipy rere tae 8,068 134 8,202 42,194 51,942 
Gartieldeteetren: eins ous cas. cn a a 874 874 15,556 16,585 
GOSDEL Renee aes cm neta ee ein te 817 817 2,048 2,920 
GTaANt reer ne ore etn eatin cae manhole 614 5 20,848 21,122 
GTC Veewestoceias oa areas laeons cules 1,107 1,107 6,058 7,240 
Hall ppm rt tetera arty mons penee 251 156 407 1,456 1,924 
Hamiltonarareeer cr eee ooo ee 

Har lander eee er 1,649 3 1722 2,719 4,531 
HAV eS er tacten ramen cn euinieen acorn ee 8,261 240 8,501 13,161 21,909 
Hitchcock#es ie eee mrs aero 10,605 504 11,109 11,445 22,791 
Holt Peer er ec oes 4,256 1,557 5,813 66,892 73,753 
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Appendix Table 10. (cont.) 











CROE ae TOTAL ACRES 
County Dryland Irrigated TOTAL GRASSLAND OWNED 1 
Hookers nh ate ee asc, a ici eee 89 89 25,180 25,306 
Howard sich ec4 Soka oer eee 771 59 830 3,548 4,457 
JOMLENSON fon. 3 cook one re ee 323 323 1,169 1,520 
JONNSON Gan see eee eee ee 157 157 224 390 
Kearney ais a sane oo ee ee ee eee 466 466 2,768 3,271 
Keith iss ennccincee ls a See ee ee 10,073 894 10,967 20,944 32,419 
Keya Bahar cre see eee eee en 1,260 95 1,355 21,748 23,241 
Kimball gece cten orc. cite cee eee 18,111 168 18,279 16,100 34,771 
Kino Xeceeitey iis ree i hee ee eee 2,478 2,478 12,933 15,581 
LanCastencs dc eer ne ee ee 649 649 455 1,169 
Lincolngs Sec et eee eee 8,204 691 8,895 58,845 68,352 
LOG ange a kc ee ee Pee ee 1,996 29 2,025 15,571 17,692 
LOUD Bercr eh Cor en ce eee ee ener 229 37 266 15,626 15,984 
McPherson’ oes cnet ere 682 682 29,384 30,167 
Madison ia-ig sen enranen ee ony ie 998 998 1,316 2,430 
Merrick igen a.tecy si. 0.unates ook shen eae sees 672 416 1,088 1,394 2,526 
Morrill oct arte eer aoe lor eee 4,056 1,600 5,656 38,668 45,005 
INANCER Paterks <c conn ee ee ane 
Nemaha icky. coe nae ren ens en 160 160 351 
NUCKOIS 9. Aieaa ite curren ane 243 243 318 629 
OtOC ger rer the ie ce ene ee ol er eee 185 185 36 240 
Pawnee ds 27 eae hase tape eee ne es 78 79 
Perkins fraud nc ciate See Cee 20,872 93 20,965 7,974 29,475 
Phel pss2etsear dot setae coe eee eee 851 45 896 569 1,480 
Pierce ch.ca,- > nce eee EO Ee Mie 2 4,153 6,073 
PIAtt Gu eee isk each a ee ee ee 144 33 177 845 1,040 
POLK Fics ha are fe ache tee td ee eee 77 77 828 920 
Red. WilloW 22 tavcs: sata nena eee ae eee 5,314 334 5,648 6,536 12,347 
Richardson .c.%9- 0s ee eee eee 206 206 353 570 
ROCK ree 5 sid 5. ese es ee ee 792 792 32,508 33,383 
Saline. A cckecucee ale Eee 107 a 114 123 260 
SarpVietGasse wera. areas ee ee eee 83 83 116 255 
Saunders 2. nit. gos Aner cs ele ee ere 38 40 
Seotts Bluti- 6..4 vce tcc oes 797 400 1,197 9,828 11,204 
SOWALGRE A E6 oicx.2 505 2 ands eteae ne ees 74 75 
Sheridan .74e.- ats eres ee ee 9,473 248 9,721 29,382 80,817 
Sherimanija feo eee eee eee 1,842 1,842 4,576 6,610 
SiOUX ances -ho)c 8: bs Bee, se ee eee 1,509 395 1,904 69,306 73,322 
Stan tony ales gc. oa Sic eee eee ee 394 360 
Thay eine rige5 S606 a ee es ee oe 369 369 329 720 
TOMAS ss) tee G che th inte ere Cee 24,026 24,151 
Thurston: sesame ee ee eee 
Va ey a. asst rca eth as oe eee eee 25 41 66 2,691 2,803 
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Appendix Tables 10. and 11. 


Appendix Table 10. (cont.) 


SSS aa, ee ee ee eee 





CU ae TOTAL ACRES 

County Dryland Irrigated TOTAL GRASSLAND OWNED! 
Washington ti aet oe ae can oc orale et 839 839 137 1,160 
WAYNE ee, ee EAA ee ea ee 

Webster nig swear sense ur wrennan tes be 452 35 487 1,399 2,019 
Wheeler sig: Serra nrc.. sorts. honey. Pes 978 978 16,762 17,871 
Or tas Wem cso o. ve Seis ace 487 96 583 233 873 
otal ss Nie ee met ce ee a 252,902 15,606 266,349 1,180,186 1,523,425 


1Total acres owned includes more than total cr 


aside for buildings, therefore columns may not add up to total. 


opland and grassland. It also includes all acreage set 


————$—$—— eee, 


Source of Data: 
Board of Education Lands and Funds 


Appendix Table 11. 


Lands Administered by 
Nebraska Game & Parks Commission 


(in acres) 


————————— eee 


Areas 


Fish Hatcheries 


Gretna 

Minatare Nursery 
North Platte Hatchery 2 
Rock Creek Hatchery 
Valentine Hatchery 2 


State Historical Parks 


Arbor Lodge 

Ash Hollow 

Bluewater Battle Field 
Overlook Site 

Buffalo Bill Ranch 

Champion Mill 

Fort Atkinson 

Fort Hartsuff 

Fort Kearney 

Rock Creek Station 


State Parks 


Chadron 

Fort Robinson Complex 
Indian Cave 

Niobrara 

Ponca 





Sg ONG 5 aes ee A ne 54 
DCOLES Bul fea cts eee at oe ae reagan tk ol dee aid eee 3 
LATA COLTGRRE et fee ers fete SM are ERS lots ec 98 
LUI Vienne ete tae Gace ees ee cha Ra Sieh on ope 112 
CTIGET Y Ser tbteeine Mee nn AN i er eae a eee ier ye ins Rona ath 1,276 
Total 1,543 
LOC R a ney ye hi Teen a) ce Bebe Eh Se 65 
Cra UCI orn nar eeeee N fem os eee TL oe 1,001 
Garden ..... pach ro oi karte sis Gch ocr cic See eR ve toncs ae 36 
LINCOLN eee Meee ne ee Te io fera vale eae ane Ria ee 65 
Case wneerne sem aneit ete eee MOM Ch i 4 
Washington eterna seeks A ME 147 
Valley isco eee te cheat nae hoc fet 35 AE oc cee EM 15 
CAL ING Vie ter eee We MS AAS ec eh Lg, ee 39 
CEC LEONE mae Seren as eee BU RR ee ae myo s 2 oa 353 
fs es a Sibel es ak Bee NL 
Total 1,725 
1 Ee ee oS oh Oe te} a 801 
SIOUX peters OP Pal are hires iit oc MOTE occ ce ce 11,751 
BCH ARSON eeeyet ete toner iri thts MIR hc ok. vee ee 2,731 
Let. poe ent et a er to a 405 3 
WE OM Ne ELAN aslo Sears GI hari is Lo Bis ae Bln bbws 803 
Total 16,492 3 
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Appendix Table 11. (cont.) 














Areas County Land Water 
State Recreation 
Arnold CUSter oh ic sc 5 ov dsananes Rate Cts Ltr re nee 18 22 
Atkinson Lake Holt ork. vs. ered cetaceans oF ae eer ee 36 14 
Bluestem No. 4 Lancaster ’.:0c25.02 20 gine ee he ee ee 483 325 
Bowman Lake Sherman is: csc5u. (glen lea ee ee ee 23 20 
Box Butte Reservoir 1 Dawes. folcniasersceh avec scp en eee 612 1,600 
Branched Oak No. 18 2 Lancaster cca. ).baeeen a ee ee 3,795 1,800 
Bridgeport Morrill hi.) 02525 See 127 70 
Brownville Nemiahal 10:sdecien vt eter are oie ee ee ee 23 
Champion Chasen eho cca ie reer tee ee ae i 2 11 
Conestoga No. 12 2 Lancaster ss: 9. 2csccceie ec ents oe ee ee 486 230 
Cottonwood Lake CRELrr yt eh Rl Pot An ae ee a ee 180 60 
Crystal Lake Adatnis 5 0.222 7. a Set: Ce) Ree ee 33 30 
Dead Timber Dodge. ,...3 4 AtNe an ee 150 50 
Ferry Landing 1 KX 9 oe ern ris ee tr ge 26 
Fremont DOGS e™H Rs ccs cee ek tt care ery ins ny Crane en 401 270 
Gallagher Canyon 1 Dawsori aie Sivected a Eo. acts co ee 24 (400) 
Hord Lake 1 Merrick #5555020 ate ch a i ee co ee 64 20 
Johnson Lake 1 GOSpet hoje. facies 8 Soe a a erin al een Bo ae 81 
Kearnéy Kearney ify vice soon ath ce es Cee 129 23 
Lake McConaughy 1 1 COU etre Wee ee eek eT E.R MT ey en al a 5,492 35,700 
Lake Ogallala 1 Keith 252524505 eee Re oe a 339 320 
Lewis & Clark 1 Knox: 453.53 See Re ace Boks 7h, 2 ic ek eee L228 7,349 
Long Lake Bro Wii cesses rset a8 bo sgn Hanes 2 he ee 30 50 
Lone Pine BROW: Cte etn tiers Oe eee ee ce tena Akt ea 154 
Louisville CASO Rec. Gee oe eee an ae 142 50 
Maloney Reservoir 1 Lincoln vrs cctena te see cen wae Sa ee ee 132 (1,000) 
Memphis Saunders. o:ashas axusavGs ee ee ee eee 160 52 
Merritt Reservoir 1 CHELT Yo tics ease Sect as 6,147 2,906 
Minatare Lake 1 Scotts Bluff. ja. scexsethuascs ee en ee Eee 812 2,158 
Olive Creek No. 22 Lancaster. 2. % 93.408. eae ee ee 438 175 
Omadi Bend Dakota ss. s2 sh het ae Be ese ee re eee 33 
Pawnee No. 14 2 Lancaster \c.j.0tdd. oc hei e e ee 1,906 740 
Pibel Lake Wheeler: i350. Sacco. i Set otek. oe ee ee eee 48 24 
Ravenna Buffalo Fii0.-c 4 ee eee ee 53 30 
Riverview OlOE gy. os Sl oe ee ae Ce ee 37 
Rock Creek 2 DUNGY sack cies ace vee ya Pew. eae oe ee 165 50 
Rockford SRA GAB: rea hc curnas 38 3 thes tase Cone eee 286 150 
Schramm Park SAID Grats vin sas See adele van ne oe eee eed 277 
Stagecoach No. 9 2 Lancaster’ i) oc. dace Sak cee ee 412 195 
Two Rivers Douglas 23:4 fe sie tsS pov oc ahi ee yer a eee 644 320 
Verdon Richardsotiisses<o is ss feat Seto eee ee eee 30 45 
Victoria Springs CUSLOR Ss 6 dad 6d sutite ol, Sule bprgy > gi ee OE even reer 60 
Wagon Train No. 8 2 Lancast €8 sci 2. sis peie isles occbae 8 oe ene eee 720 315 
Walgren Lake Sheridan 3.) 5023005805560 2 8e cee ee ee 80 50 
Wildcat Hills 2 Scotts Bluff a 5.csrcicev cio wels loses cee ere ee 882 
Yankee Hill No. 10 2 LanGastet’ iss s.1aelvak oa Seas Sie ee eee 728 210 
Total 28,123 56,833 
Recreation and Special Use Areas 
Alexandria JLEPSON |, ¢ aides dled deneaee sede sea ee 394 46 
Enders Reservoir 1 CTASE ifs ass snd diiocesiyncens mela hrRieL Te nT pt 3,643 1,707 
Medicine Creek 1 Frontier ..25..05.. coun seenpueanie ne oe ee 6,726 1,768 
Red Willow Reservoir 1 FrontieS ...,s. bsinoseeaies wah oanen ates nen 4,320 1,628 
Sherman Reservoir 1 SherMan s.0:5.35;-anciclogeeie-as scans ee See ee 4,721 2,845 
Swanson Reservoir 1 Hitchcock sloticci aie test ne eee 3,957 4,974 


Areas County Land 
State Special Use 

American Game Marsh CULO SON renee err ee wae a ee ce 41 
Arcadia Diversion Dam 1 CDRS es. Otis cup eB | Ro mn En: Se re 773 
Ballards Marsh TN Oy Bg gee Peis iets PIMs os assis de eons ores 962 
Bartley Diversion Dam 3 FReGuWIllO wees rear. sige caries oo AMEN Coe oe i hey 53 
Bassway Strip 2 Bull ClO See ee ot ee eee nee Wk. cs. ee 636 
Basswood Ridge Dak Ol ag rer enn Ge A o5 ne et Sememee el 320 
Bazile Creek 1 UA 1159,6 ah on Sue ee epee aac et en 2,530 
Beaver Bend BOON Cierra tery rena ik ER RR: ee 25 
Big Alkali OUTS nie 5 ey Ao ae otra eerie TS. (ak ee 47 
Big Springs SGLLEPTS cola Coe Se ae eee nese |) rae 8 
Birdwood Lake Wildlife Area TAD COU pret cy geey Neg teat uc oe io tie MANOMIEE Sescesac de cuseeka., 13 
Bittersweet Wildlife Area CUS iL oe eee ee ae Ue, Tn aes anne 26 
Blue Bluff SOWal prea ore iy ae ie eee os one ee ee 2 
Blue Heron DAWSON see ae ei ee eee by ty MAREE LS ee ec 61 
Blue Hole 2 Daw S0 Dare re tye ee on OE) Ta a 539 
Blue Hole East VEXUNE IND: 8) oN ae ey Te 86 
Borman Bridge CCL. eee Omen Md nee os AS yl) 159 
Box Elder Canyon 1 LAN COM peers tae) SROs, cies oo OO | 0 codec hn wees 9. 
Brady Lin COM eer eh atone. nant 6S «MOPS ho ks cca see, 16 
Bufflehead DUT Sl Oger tA etn tece Sk eee ee kk ay 27 
Burchard Pa Wi CCW eey ade eas ae RR ee ES ss Ee ee N, Byaes 400 
Cambridge Diversion Dam 3 EGUIT ASI gree ere yee ast le: RN ak SR oe 21 
Cattail Wildlife Area EE ol ee pine, an oie Ost Ne ete eR 2 ae a 85 
Cedar Creek Island ASSESS ogee net a pi ee ir Cer UR NRON Bc ga ee 4 
Clear Creek-Lake McConatighy lms Keith sess as ees pede ode ou) svn WARM om ben ess geeen es 5,709 
Coot Shallows Buff al 0 perenne ee le A = on 21 
Cornhusker Farm LAL Peer gia es SAP es SB Fo oechnk soe oe: 815 
Cottonwood Canyon 1 LINCO lteter eee ee x et ic MN, Ye ak hy Se 15 
Cozad DAWSOtl wane Peete: es otek MS oe ok 182 
Darr AVEO eee ae te ree eee ee we EPR be 235 
Darr Strip DAWSON era toy we kee eh EE Se, cre ene 767 
Denman Island Bufialo. cee eee ee ota ot, MW MES Fn. eT Oe ee 4 
Diamond Lake Wildlife Area pod Mert ae EN 2 7 Ren. a 2 | Sire: «|e: 302 
Dogwood DS WSOl apie ee By Peete: evs tas RE cov cd bck oh oes 264 
East Cozad DawSongeameerrr ee ye te ee Ee oD ian 5 
East Darr DA WSO Tere eee ene Ie os eh vasalevncre tare enemas 14 
East Gothenburg IDENT eh 4-5 Ala Aa th PR ie Rn Pe [oc A. Ace. rn 24 
East Hershey Lincoln terrae eee eee et re PURE Ne a how nk omens 20 
East Odessa Bult clic ere eee tem eee eon i ANE ON dies ad yelp ord ged Fal 
East Sutherland LINCOM) ae Peer er coe PRE coos ae ae ee 8 
East Willow Island TDW SOT eee re ee a? aaa eet Pore Ned ord ce cen load 21 
Fremont Slough Lanol niietaaets eer erase cc RPE coe. gate 11 
Goldeneye Wildlife Area 1 Detrel errr eere i ere N25 hanuies eee 23 
Goldenrod Wildlife Area DOE Sac Bove are Botan Reece Ee oe A ee 97 
Gilbert-Baker SUC UX epee eno co iy osu os IMIR ec ec eee te Pew eax) 2,457 
Goose Lake HO] Cees ee Ee ere are 5 Noe sores Se uatiee eee 49 
Grove Lake ATILE] Op) Carrer pee ae he eects RN Med Scones arsenate 1,525 
Hansen Memorial Reserve LAN COL meer rege Pet Oe Carica SUI ko ne eek 79 
Hayes Center EMCEE can ms one Lem eee aL + oe ee 79 
Hedgefield No. 10A Nee COR oe: oO ref 1 ran 71 
Hershey LAN COMP eee ee yas ee ee eh. ATMEL 5 hier -aaieiviagn Met ae 80 
Hull Lake 1 Oy cle eet By ee Arce to AONE 2 oh css U enceel 
Iron Horse Trail Pd WiC Curren eee vad ae aye 5 Hit MOE alse acces de ceee ee 209 
James Ranch SHOTIGS Co dprclo’ do moh eee er ee 10,295 
Jeffrey Lake 1 PAN COL Pee ee rt Rat ee ly heater 35 
Kea Lake Wildlife Area BUDS UENO’ nets dior croce oscnarnier ae ene ert Oe EO eee eC ee cr es 12 
Kea West Bui tal Omer ee eee ete coer tn rehire rin csc sata t 4 
Killdeer AN CASL CLs ee ee tre epee eas ose en Perea rntie so see 70 
Lexington LAWSON REN eine reser eed nee cud Clesne oc dupe uit acai 2 Nee 15 
Lexington ECT Tan! do bac ns gs tam, dierent Ne Rah ade er cr re 26 
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Areas County Land 
State Special Use (Cont.) 
Limestone Bluffs Brean kins sp scsshis asesctuaes dee Geel avela ea otaan eee eee a oe A 480 
Loch Linda Hall Bee 3 scvwlois. ae Crs etino ari eee ee kee Ie. Ga 25 
Lone Tree Merri ek ia o51. 5-25 k eevee cee ee Pit 
Metcalf Sheridan sys. es. 2jeadhn cect eee = ea ce 153571 
Middle Decatur Bend Burts 98 ois: Bosses bose cee ae a ete at 45 
Midway ! DAWSON shies renee ke ee ee ae eee 38 
Milburn Dam 1 Blanes’ s, cincoccsted or eiledee emia ic 20s ee en eras ee 317 
Nine Mile Creek Scotts:Bluff 2, Sed ssc ee oe er Sock ieee 180 
Northeast Sac Kearney. sisis ste acarewtiode de dctaase, ORE ee ae es 40 
Ogallala Strip Keeit br devs oust hepssen-a e sca aeecite act ee a cles ree 456 
Overton DAWSON cowie ie dhe ae ee en ee eee 14 
Oxford Furnas sk 4 Pesce Sra eric ee eo ae eee 23 
Pawnee Prairie PA WEG 2 oxen ee tt eee 792 
Peterson SOU Sse ncaa thes cepa ie a en a ee 2,401 
Pine Glen BYrO Wii Bes eile shen csie, ees  e  ee 960 
Plattsmouth SAYDY cudioea aetak seine reve beter e Seem ets a ayer a ean 1,281 
Plum Creek 1 GOSpen ti oon cmion cerdenn cms sn ine enaenn lees Aaa 8 
Ponderosa Dawes tee oe ik ihn Oe ee i csc ner eee 3,659 
Pressey Caster acu) ac ey, bad GN cto Pt enna eee 1,524 
Rat & Beaver Lake CHET Voce Seine oe ae cee = scl te eee eel ere aire ane 205 
Red Willow Diversion Dam 3 Red Willow vecs.c<e eel occ oe eee 56 
Sacramento-Wilcox PHELPS iedds sg hcilens ss ae Noe re 1,239 
Sandy Channel Phelps aieenc tein cote hacen tepals eae eee co ane ie 134 
Schlagel Creek Herr yocs rs ates oat ei ee ie ce 599 
Shady Trail Salinee cabs fc deck Woe ee a eee 5 
Skull Creek Wildlife Butler cee ce eecireads bh eens ee eee ne ce eee 8 
Sioux Strip Waynes go 5.<s0c.c oanmers haan oh eee ap tae Reenter ee, etic ea 25 
Smartweed Marsh NucK0Usy.ccccoset oon: tea: DY a pd On ne is, Oly 6 
Smiley Canyon RS LOD DD: & : ME ero ec, CREME ERN PRET ER mE Gitta oc 24,2 okd ee Re RT articles cee 626 
Smith Lake Sheridan esc hesydaers leone oo ne ee eee 421 
South Sacramento 15 Eclat eo eet een ere REM Eines || 2. Se eR RERe TA taco: © 85 
South Twin Lake Brow Pik. Seis BR oe oe ee rae conn eee 107 
Southeast Sacramento Harlan: ssescsndee sbske Cee ere ee ee, eee 185 
Spencer Dam Hole. 2 x cces Re ee re ee 9 
Sutherland Reservoir 1 LanColnite. av caches eee ee ee oe ee 37 
Teal No. 22A LANCASCER ) os.4i sss 2 RE ee a ere 66 
Twin Lakes No. 13 2 Seward si0 sas steve teagan eee ae ee eee 1,015 
Wanamaker CHASE: Ais fy sb oe Oe Oa ee eee eee 160 
Wellfleet LAN COM: 24s: Siscea's Pec d ee oe ee he 63 
West Brady LAINCOUNGAh 52.055 A eis eae £2 ee ee 10 
West Cozad TA WSOM sucess eae seer oe ee er iene 29 
West Elm Creek DawS0ntieenceviss.cec eee oe ere a eee 24 
West Gothenburg Lincoln eecnc ee ck aedeagal ee 36 
West Hershey Lincoln etic fancied ee 16 
West Maxwell Lincolti Rete ee ee ee eee 6 
West Sacramento Phelps a ieticnta Serial nivsbebsyauce ye ieuls aa tesigwats neces paeesL Sptatein eet ine UsmtenePeM ae aeeon slate aaaral tememerniemee eee coer 43 
Whitetail COlEAK sca eine hve Acasa ee eee 185 
Willow Island DaWSO1 6 be ccs Anitirg eran a eee 45 
Willow Lake CHELTY Sit Sathd onstietiee Cees ee oe eee 170 
Wilson Creek QOUOE Bok ici Mod Bars acne ee a eee eee DF] 
Wood Duck Stanton be vdicoies: dalidenalhes aoeas oe oe ea ee 342 
Wood River West Hall i i Hsbc bide atch Soe tk x x5 tear Baie aoe RARE Ae ee ee 13 
Yellowbanks Madisonic oo sf of doen ce ee re ee eee ee 254 
Total 50,327 
State Wayside 

American Legional Memorial. AGAMS  eocj2'0s Pedleeets PaS ee ee ee fi 
Arikaree Dunidly ¢ oc.6 tos. eee eons tee ee ee ee 6 
Beaver Creek SherMaAN bivsdwnisa ne cane been tee ee ee 7, 


(1,300) 
355 


34 


220 


82 
03 


(3,017) 


27 
255 


Areas 





County Land Water 
State Wayside (Cont.) 
Beaver Dam Dakota. gir teen EE | on ook nore cocks 5 
Blackbird BUT ae re eee ern eee eee et 10 
Blue River EWA per ee MIR ee i 14 
Blue Valley GA ee ra tN Ga PL ie hel Fwd lenin res ciecrhereonte, 9 
Chalk Mine CLECLEY Ft eee MS hay, SE ceva, Uhh cin oaiskenunaes 9 
Cheyenne Tall lien Oo es Wer AAR ae ee, ested nee ts 18 15 
Cochran [BER Sk Ry yc Ce ce a SOO URN Tk al Ae ee hee it er gia ee 14 
Crosstrails 1 ilirvore: eee ones i a nies ie ee sce, nec 7 
DLD INCATITS Gaeta, St cn tee er ae eee rie. OL) kind 7 
Elkhorn SWA IVEA CIS ON Tat en ae Hee Be ON ON eis dy oe Med 44 
Fort McPherson nC Oli eet eee ees res he ee ie eee et Gn Car gnc e tak ct ae De, 52 27 
Little Nemaha OL OCR ER Bere tre Neha iettks ai WA oe ac ne wl eee 4 
Lodgepole 1 KID Lee eee re RON AACR A ee hw aad 13 4 
Millstone IVES CSOD eee MRC eee Reem te eae peer ea on ty ey 4 
Mormon Island SWA Rial perry ere ce ee ee a eo ek ah 92 61 
Mormon Trail 1 IMOPCiCK i arcs ay 3. ee 5 ta LOND Ree be ar tar leh eon ie bate J 3 1 
North Loup HO WAC Sea et tere 21 Shanice AR wah: cop aciemay cp secon 20 
Pioneer State Wayside DAUNGElS 22 eee ns 8 
Republican Valley Wels ler Sener tes OE Se er Nd scenic ac ye the aide ate wh ech hes 3 
Union Pacific SUE LC OC Reae aa sei ieee cone sh Ue ce ds 26 12 
War Axe BUtl alo Meee rer AON eh eae nee aL we evans. ee Moe eee 9 16 
Windmill SWA Buffalo Braet ict pre ae er eet ee a 154 14 
Status Total 555 155 


Appendix Tables 11. and 12. 
Appendix Table 11. (cont. ) 








1 Leased or License 


2 Owned and Leased 


3 Agreement otalkvand:saWaterOwned mye weer ct aa ins ere eee ee 
Figures in ( ) are surface Total Landits Water, Leased sack och ae oes ux 7 RG Pes, se 
acres of water at site VotaljLandié&;wWater Owned) & Ibeasedimen asses eae eee ee oer cee 
which are not owned Total Land & Water Under Agreement .................. 0000. cece eee cece eaee 
or leased. 


204,373 


TMi ee a ET 


Source of Data: 
Nebraska Game & Parks Commission 


Appendix Table 12. 


Land Administered by the 
Nebraska Historical Society 


Sa a AN eee ees 








Name Location Acres 
TLE VC Weaver oer tar eh Se ER oN ce Ok tener Pe oro oF ao POk eg ouadhoecc, Lincoln 
HOrURODINSOU memmmmnamiei mmo ater nena eke ce Crawford 34 
JOU G eNelnar dt Cen (ele npr ert i emereie rte Sale See ha fod eg Bancroft 2 
CRILALC. HOUSC iene ore eer tee A ee ie oc ae Seek 0h oh Lincoln 
Mud. Springs Stations memati eRe erie i Vee ON Dalton 2 
INL SFE VIL Semen ere es tars ee eee tA eg” rt end: ei ce alan oon ok oh devas «: Neligh 1 
IOUT 1 ESO 11) maar amesnee erm ee Mester anit Pacers a. ws h cich Aa erg hs, x ov sel Wk oc McCook 
mOCIELY Headdualt els ar ViUSelINl Sern iie ir ona 2) eae eae, .,. . oe Rae eee. Lincoln 

Total 123 
eee? 


Source of data: 
Nebraska State Historical Society 
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Appendix Tables 13. and 14. 


Appendix Table 13. 
State Department of Roads 
Type Rural 
(Miles) 
Unsurfaced osc nshc 0s tke dae eens eo ee ere 28 
GAVEL eee cose he NO eee SEN ERI SE CER 398 
Intermediate 2:5 cesses dc eee ee Eee ee ee ec 4796 
High Base 5.32 2.cceeces ee neve neds CeCe ROP Portas ee ecm RE ee mera Caer ae 4116 
Total 9338 








Municipal 
(Miles) 


428 


Total number of miles of roads that are maintained by the state is 9,766. If this was converted to 
number of acres it would be approximately 147,000 acres. This figure includes 16,370 acres that is used 
in the Interstate system. 


Source of data: 
State Department of Roads (1975) 


Appendix Table 14. 


Land Owned and/or Operated 
by the University of Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station 





Name 
University of Nebraska 
Field Laboratory 


Horning State Farm 
(Forestry ) 


Dalbey-Halleck 


Northeast Station 


Rogers Memorial Farm 
High Plains Ag. Lab 
Northwest Ag. Lab 


Panhandle Station 


North Platte Station 


Scottsbluff 


Location County 


Mead Saunders 


Plattsmouth Cass 
Virginia Gage 


Concord Dixon 


Eagle Lancaster 


Sidney Cheyenne 


Alliance Box Butte 


Sioux 


North Platte Lincoln 
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Scotts Bluff 


Number 
Of Acres 


scefuraiite ieiceakas ope waters as 800 


1,400 
leased for grazing 


Appendix Tables 14. and 15. 


Sr a a 


Name 
Sandhills Lab 


Foundation Seed Farm 
Ag. Experiment Station 


School of Technical Ag. 


Appendix Table 14. (cont.) 





Number 

Location County of Acres 
EGVOU Pam eceheccon 0. Meee eee. ae ie 3,400 
Coe i a ee 320 
PINOUT) CancastGt mean | eam! 8, ee ho a aaa, 1,030 
CurGis >> Krontien@ 0 RAEN. os) CRAM. oe 480 
andiOwnediae | trees aes: cee ccs See 22,788 

LAN GISCaASCC Le ee oe PER ea ctega Chars <rr tee ee 1,560 

TOCALMIIN i, Te eee eh ne Sie 24,348 


Source of data: 
University of Nebraska 





Appendix Table 15. 
Number of Farms and Land in Farms, 1966-1975 
Land in Average 
Strictly Total Farms Size 
Year Agricultural Cattle ! Sheep ! Numbers (1,000 acres) (acres) 
SG Garr a ek ee el ch ns eR REE TE ee 9,000 65,000 5,000 80,000 48 200 603 
DS SP fans Mra ita eaho the Reiter encore Se sc ccs Are ER 9,700 63,000 5,300 78,000 48 200 618 
LOGS Peer eerste es kas eee eer EA ee eer ne wet 10,000 61,000 5,000 76,000 48,200 634 
196 OW enene eens es Wage co Spec hy ee bain See ee 10,400 59,000 4,600 74,000 48 200 651 
LOO Reerrerrr ke aren er esi eevee none con, oe oe Re iy 10,800 58,000 4,200 73,000 48,100 659 
MWA 3 oo cRRR UME ECO Tue oO REPRE ENG Grote, cag HERcRcn rarer 10,800 57,000 4,200 72,000 48,100 666 
USIP ei aIN ie ea 9 Se ane aie re oy Teen PROS EAA Se Re rt 9,900 57,000 4,100 71,000 48,100 677 
USA chs cc, OPEL OccRO RICE O Ch eo SO I Sha Ree Ee Ce 9,100 57,000 3,900 70,000 48,100 687 
UA) es rote ito. meal cee eS Cle Siete CIO meron ee RCE neo 8,400 57,000 3,600 69,000 48,100 697 
1D 7S Beare erent c ct SR ele cli iss Semkemare ls nate Ave eis 8,500 56,000 3,000 68,000 48 000 706 


INumerous farms that are listed as cattle and sheep 
will also engage in the raising of crops. 


Source of data: Nebraska Agricultural Statistics, 1975 
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Appendix Table 16. 
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Land Use by Counties 
(in acres) 
etre Urban, Built-Up © 
County Rangeland! Hayland Cropland3 Woodland? and Other Total6 
AGAIN Sat oie Be ae eee 58,864 8,847 265,494 1,200 25,342 359,747 
ATILGLOP Gs Bere regee, oes es oe 162,235 27,287 301,809 15,838 38,773 945,942 
AT LAUT ete fee A eee 427,154 17,186 6,133 450,473 
Bannerer eee 250,317 8,980 189,958 17,500 5,983 472,738 
Blaine <.9. eee eee aed 423,118 9,000 2,226 1,600 15,026 450,970 
BOONE sc. eee tae cee 107,685 38,641 269,650 6,300 14,820 437,096 
Box: Butte ge eee ea ee 307,325 8,081 346,031 300 21,139 682,876 
Boyd tiie cece ee are ean 143,044 42,136 129,684 15,500 15,843 346,207 
BLOW eee eee he eee 673,216 15,616 47,705 21,300 25,153 782,990 
Bultaloys sey eee eee 199,047 53,129 313,318 9,624 38,079 613,197 
Burt oe Ae et a oe 4,000 24 ,256 250,066 8,531 29,334 316,187 
Butletcs.-4 poe eee eee 45,242 17,999 281,409 6,000 21,700 372,350 
CASS EATE so tet ie ee ere 1,000 47,850 253,497 24,200 PY CATER 354,324 
Cedardiens ay pee ec ree 55,764 43,123 328,361 13,400 37,254 477,902 
CHASG eee inareente acento von 289 947 4,504 257,783 1,400 16,485 570,119 
CHOLTV ieee ee See 3,470,918 37,460 65,613 16,891 263,256 3,854,138 
Chey eine weet ee 184,026 8,065 513,791 53,134 759,016 
Clayae? Ae ee eee 37,558 9,000 259,132 900 62,112 368,702 
Colfax marta haan eee 8,770 23,063 206,002 4,692 17,855 260,382 
Cuming 2 eee eee 4,303 50,548 276,929 6,900 27,159 365,839 
Custer scant ere. oie ee 1,035,986 82,269 471,722 10,400 41,788 1,642,165 
Dakotaiin-echtae tee ee 2,500 203th 111,013 9,000 21,403 169,293 
DAWeOS i ion rey mae Meee 514,625 60,259 139,564 47,800 130,007 892,255 
DaWwSOnt iter ec nee a 241,669 31,843 311,774 17,400 29,371 632,057 
Develysd eee eee 63,667 1,619 201,564 2,100 9,554 278,504 
DIXON BA eee eee ee 23,870 36,378 220,367 11,000 20,623 312,238 
DOdgeysr etre ee hc 1,414 26,677 271,843 8,400 31,693 340,027 
DOU SIAS pegs cet cena ee * 500 3,596 107,192 6,900 96,878 215,026 
DUN y 2 Ae eh ree 375,255 24,435 170,233 5,200 14,947 590,070 
limoreaeee eee 28,568 11,723 303,558 2,100 22,789 368,738 
Branklini eee 156,249 6,733 188,000 5,205 15,381 371,568 
Brontienn ee eee 328,000 3,767 254,070 1,300 33,081 620,218 
PUINAS yee ae: 167,219 9,850 258,664 8,323 23,578 467 ,634 
GAP Cig hy Sires Pyar om tering 49,792 57,829 389,560 17,100 35,648 549,929 
Garden sce: eee 850,246 5,900 154,234 4,000 80,135 1,094,115 
Garfield 2asc snare 318,662 salad 30,470 5,900 7,629 365,383 
GOSDGM os ieee eee 138,990 145,973 1,647 11,846 298,456 
Grant heer ee Ce eens ee 465,944 405 385 16,354 483,088 
Greely oe rn oo eee 175,414 21,682 148,482 2,095 18,342 366,015 
Hall srcnaneracetcneeipeensen 74,501 14,620 226,344 3,900 26,147 345,512 


Appendix Table 16. (cont.) 
a a i 


Pastureland 2 


and Urban, Built-Up 5 
County Rangeland 1 Hayland Cropland 3  Woodland4 and Other Total 6 
aInulOnieant iene 23,423 9,392 290,554 2,400 20,969 346,738 
Harlanne nee eee 117,658 1,983 203,309 8,600 37,421 368,971 
HAV CS Merron cers: 254,567 179,298 2,100 19,980 455,945 
Hitchcock =... gee 202,154 2,038 225,853 5,600 27,054 462,699 
HOLE Ace ee 1,151,797 79,305 182,098 68,856 61,894 1,543,950 
HOOK er ayes? Oe ee ge 454,205 427 713 1,800 4,790 461,935 
Howard Hoge ae «2 153,294 8,454 172,814 5,496 Zoe zit 365,179 
JOflerSOtiva tans A hes 91,270 24,840 225,361 10,400 18,756 370,627 
JOhNSON teases. LL. 26,768 46,557 146,000 6,800 14,676 240,801 
Kearmey me ee 68,682 4,142 239,056 300 16,318 328,498 
Kel tien: yeaa ee 421,407 9,000 222,494 13,400 97,080 723,881 
KevatPahag..25. See ee. 388,911 39,432 21,530 37,300 10,171 493 ,344 
Rampal nn cane eee 177,937 3,500 409,084 200 19,484 610,205 
ISTO XBR co Ao io ce 262,407 51,193 313,113 41,600 64,246 132,009 
Mancasteneer va. ae 16,812 63,520 372,498 7,445 80,101 940,376 
Lincoln eee ere oe ee 1,190,031 7,002 342,124 35,776 53,816 1,628,749 
Logan sees aoa eee 309,458 13,426 36,470 300 5,213 364,867 
LOUD (ogee at for Ape et 329,089 2,200 24,227 4,900 6,773 367,189 
MePhersony eee 4 se 520,839 5,100 16,073 5,759 547,771 
Madison era corel alae 39,585 30,856 258,809 6,000 31,377 366,627 
Merrick #epprcee tea... eee 65,365 25,073 173,620 13,330 25,408 302,796 
Morrill eee eee 664,834 23,392 169,764 14,100 30,449 902,539 
INANCOs Saree a ye oe 76,700 17,820 169,034 4,272 13,785 281,611 
Nemiahagvens 3 4echetx: bee 32,007 187,481 21,300 15,948 256,736 
INucKoll Steyn ee 105,331 8,139 225,767 10,596 20,460 370,293 
Otoceshentd epee yeeus ta. antltre 5,911 67,207 275,392 15,545 31,277 395,332 
IPAWNCE gies mye es ee ene tee 49,045 41,584 155,790 16,139 15,368 277,926 
IRErKINS Pe eee pers eae 125,000 120 417,580 1,100 22,988 966,788 
Phelpsie sey yet res. ee 58,806 13,864 252,840 3,802 22,223 301,585 
PICrCOM ee ee ee 81,100 46,558 216,871 2,945 19,010 366,484 
PIStte. seen Sedan weed 27,058 85,239 281,841 7,400 31,464 433,002 
Polk yee ee eee 38,378 2,957 219,811 4,900 11,462 277,108 
Rediwillo wares nee ence 178,106 1,236 251,358 7,416 22,577 460,693 
Richardson seer eer 3,406 73,421 234,948 15,961 22,835 350,571 
Rocksaxsee eee nent anes an 596,859 11,558 13,228 10,900 18,416 650,961 
Salin Gi pew eee ere Aun aera 38,436 27,415 268,891 10,700 23,046 368 ,488 
Sarpyie etre eee 1,131 10,074 103,445 14,716 23,880 153,246 
Saunders Feee eerie 9,221 53,792 372,568 9,400 40,383 485,364 
SCOttS! LUf titan eee 154,807 32,000 216,579 16,000 48 269 467,655 
Seward ee se ieee sees 36,689 22,356 278,417 6,014 22,504 366,053 


XE 


Appendix Table 16. (cont.) 





Pastureland 2 








and Urban, Built-Up 5 

County Rangeland 1 Hayland Cropland 3 Woodland 4 —and Other Total 6 
Sheridan’ 2. ae 1,128,835 167,934 181,271 56,900 52,000 1,586,940 
Sherman sees: Ae ee 162,762 22,699 155,214 3,000 19,356 363,031 
Siduxteel 2c eee 1,068,132 39,838 51,900 48,900 113,493 1,322,263 
Stanton sei. 2ch.. 2 eee 31,902 34,865 182,787 6,300 21,119 276,973 
TMayery, (aeteos. sees ee. 83,593 7,905 256,817 5,400 16,672 369,987 
THOMAS ied oes serra eo cee 367,671 3,000 673 1,200 85,466 458,010 
Thurston 5s: 42- sees ee 3,543 14,857 196,690 19,300 16,868 251,258 
Valley... 2220. cee ee 166,402 30,911 149,550 2,300 16,195 365,358 
Washington 2... 241 ek ose 21,219 191,400 12,494 26,540 251,653 
Wayne. ccna aeesea eres 3,345 33,125 228,417 702 18,154 283,743 
Websterii. oer eae 143,916 1,577 53,758 3,733 19,504 222,488 
Wheeler 2:57: on cee ae oe ae 327,081 1,500 23,656 5,800 11,513 369,550 
VOI So. ote eee ae 13,328 21,067 209,299 2,400 24,880 370,974 
Totale Mee. os eee 23,883,601 2,317,031 19,156,512 976,069 2,954,834 49,288,047 


1 Rangeland - Includes all natural grazing lands and lands that have been seeded to a mixture of native climax adapted 
grasses for permanent use. Abandoned land (go back) for five years or more where the intended use is grazing, was 
also included. Native hay or rangeland meadow was included as range. 


2 Pastureland and Hayland - Pastureland being land planted to introduce grasses used mainly for grazing and with the 
intention to remain as pasture for more than five years. Hayland included areas in perennial grasses and/or legumes 
from which hay or seed is harvested, usually on the land more than five years. 


3 Cronland - Acreage of irrigated and non-irrigated cropland that includes rotation hay and pasture crops where such land is 
in introduced grasses or grass and legumes for less than five years. Summer fallow, conservation use only, temporary 


idle cropland, orchards, vineyard, and bush fruit were included with cropland. Also included is federal cropland either 
leased or used by permit. 


4 Woodland - Includes all commercial and non-commercial woodland and windbreaks greater than one acre. Tree belts 
larger than 2 rows were included. All land stocked ten percent, by forest trees, any size capable of producing lumber, or 
capable of exerting an influence upon the water regime were also included. 


2 Urban. Prlt- lp and Other - Includes cities, towns, and areas more than ten acres in size, railroad yards and industrial 
sites, cele’ res, airports, golf courses, parks, and recreation areas, institutional and public administration sites, and 
similar types of areas. Also includes streams, canals, constructed dams both public and private, and natural lakes both 
public and private. Also included in this category is federal non-cropland, farmsteads, farm roads, rural non-farm 
residence, feedlots, fence and hedge roads, ditch banks, and miscellaneous areas not included in the previous land uses. 


6 Total - Includes all land and water acres. 





Source: Nebraska 
Conservation Needs Committee, 1969 
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Appendix Table 17. 
Population Projections 
for Nebraska People 
County 1975 1985 2000 
a a a ra 
AGAMSIEA Sco: Mee ee ee. 31,552 33,100 35,196 
Antelope: ar rcis sername eee ae 8,643 8,262 8,281 
ALtUniaee (fy 2 ee ee ae 564 564 579 
Bannerer cere en Se hk een! 937 915 918 
Blain eee eee WE ee dull. 844 804 802 
BOONCHRR Rs. 2: secre ec Md Se as ee, 7,838 7,554 7,630 
Box BULCGME tae en ene, On ie an es 9,712 9,442 9,453 
Boyd O0e Menten. She ee ORs oP 3,540 3,295 3,199 
BlOWMRSs: lanse eee ee er oo oes es 3,868 3,674 3,663 
Butlalomess..qaueeee ea ee s 33,343 35,146 38,975 
PIU ER ror ears een i hic ks 8,765 8,279 8,055 
Butler Ae oe ert ee ee Ae cca eek oot os 9,013 8,542 8,434 
CASS Fee 6 ois. ee PME eck RY ck 18,730 19,812 21,458 
Cedar PP esc cae- eee ee et OMFG LO once 11,414 11,019 11,490 
Bete. 3: MAN een AOU oh Geni hee 3,953 3,788 3,788 
CNELTY Heer lei seen Nays ee oe hoe Bic code 6,574 6,372 6,423 
Cheyennete 2 ic pice ty Sen oe el 10,467 10,416 10,642 
Clay Bee ies Ake cae a eee oh 8,254 8,184 8,228 
COLL axe Rte OR et hs cls cm a ha 9,448 9,278 9,406 
CUI ak eit tee Rs ot 12,068 12,009 12,231 
CUSTOM. hare ita ele oe incre eee hhc 13,443 12,798 12,515 
Dakota mec cccrcs arate eee eet c.5 5.20 us ais 14,476 16,377 18,396 
Dawes Se eit ok Oe es PS des 10,036 10,098 10,549 
Dawson isc coc re ee ete 20,192 20,852 21,667 
Deel FRR sor ckare Pgtine ct ee aoc Sars tee 2,597 2,439 2,394 
DIXON FR Gers Aut cere Rtn, RG Lt 7,089 6,762 6,714 
DO CN ek ga cste ee Ee hve Sle cnc 37,118 40,729 44,178 
Douglas mttaegrad 2 Sete ay se < oie a ene 4 412,077 445,319 472,501 
DUN Vege ee he SE te 2,771 2,585 2,429 
EOL IV OF Crete icsciccy eset g ee ee ee rs ec acta 7,759 7,432 7,288 
Pranklin perce ae cae Ee 4,275 3,897 3,623 
PTONCIOL Wi fe Setar a aden iy ERE. ie nt eA 3,814 3,660 3,079 
POULT aS ee ete is Nee em Tee ee 6,460 5,960 5,627 
OL TELoN, ain Sede Sees Re 2) UTE mk eee eee 25,316 25,436 26,542 
Gar denySir ate eee A ES ok Re Se 2,804 2,644 Dede 
Gartield Se eet eed: ea nh re po ee 2,296 MY 2,081 
GOSPEl PG ich de shen eriget ing cine Pe cen 4", 4 2,078 1,984 1,936 
Gran Re eee ete eee ns hie te ee 941 984 994 
Greel ys Pes. aarti Cerdas See eee ce ce ind 3,787 3,630 2,705 
Lisle epee, PEO 2 Se Bae Said. 6: 45,665 49,490 54,211 
Ham toner acs ae ee ee ee i Sine: 9,003 9,192 9,610 
ar laren iia sc Aan ree enced catenins s 4,114 2,820 3,679 
HayeSrmen tre corp as Mee etc cys aoe 1,469 1,401 1,371 
Hitch cocktant meat aoe hies We eel at. 1S Bef 3,843 3,616 3,492 
HOLE Ree ete ee oo oe Coe Re Pee 12,457 12,077 12,367 
LIOOK Cinrete ete ener ee RS eee kn nares ne 939 957 953 





Appendix Table 17. (cont.) 





Years 

County 1975 1985 2000 
Howard2eiy: )& etn. See eer cee 6,823 6,782 6,973 
JOCELEY SONG ok ntti ce Ce 9,968 9,451 9,130 
JOHNSO eo cee ee ee 5,482 5,185 5,059 
Kearney: 4g oiica os so Se oe 6,778 6,824 7,023 
Keith Qieat cron: oc une: 2 ee ee 8,706 9,022 9,489 
Keya Palia...uc anc. . ce eee eee oe ee 1,329 1,279 1,268 
Kim ball) ec 2 cncen ae ee ee ie er eee 5,592 5,543 5,813 
Kno Sate ee on Joe on nS Ce eee 11,138 10,583 10,514 
LaNnCasterg 6e5.497,.2hc ate ee atin ae eee 184,849 212,196 248,481 
Lin Colnwactsc.c0 2 sant: Seen RM re 31,271 33,607 36,332 
Logan Qoeet a oi: Gin See ee ee 1,034 1,011 1,012 
LOUD Wt oc posits cuore en Ae Saeco eee 913 889 878 
McPhersoniva...cd.n.. tee eee ee 636 601 597 
Madisonst:<).: tick: ce ee tie ay eee 29,102 31,581 33,840 
Merrick gr cia 6. pe eet eee 8,897 9,077 9,584 
Morrillicd A505 - Sos ascten es Cae ee 5,585 5,437 5,373 
NanCeiwt ters .Jen. oo onthe epee or ee ee 4,867 4,538 4,484 
Nemaliawts ar 65.2 racic meen et oe 8,773 8,574 8,795 
Nuckoll Scams 2 Gt eee ee 7,063 6,708 6,613 
QUOC ARS oes enc cir eS ee OE 15,635 15,660 15,798 
PaWNeCG@s. gt bac222 cee ee ee ee ee 4,148 3,769 3,538 
Perkins 5.0o. eee 3,274 3122 2,972 
Phel pst eevee 43.53, «he ae rene en ieee 9,683 9,858 10,159 
Pi@rCeg sae coisa gt ie eet ae 8,531 8,533 8,641 
Platte: feiss 5 Oo eke cn en ere 27,697 30,004 33,133 
POU ss aiegs 25.2 «1 BAe tor 6,155 5,807 5,636 
Red: WilloWies.5..:c5.5 Aas eo eee ero 12,400 12,580 12,852 
Richardson cacéecee ee ee ee 11,662 10,860 10,447 
ROCK Speers s et Pe a sg ee Ae 2,153 2,053 2,065 
Saline ge vet Suc. Cena ie Ae er 13,174 13,486 13,720 
SArpy square Hote. eee eee ne oa 74,868 89,363 100,985 
Salinders $0.05. .06 2 ee ee 17,297 17,861 18,780 
Scotts.Bluff i) c2ck ek oe ee yr eae ae 38,178 41,214 44 869 
SeWar dikes, .5:s.abeniat):i 0) eee ae eee 15,025 15,650 16,680 
Sheridan sc. 2. 1 fet ae eae oe 6,984 6,758 6,723 
SHELINAN forex; 5-year eae a ee 4,500 4,275 4,308 
SIOUX pia eso ees ee eee 1,971 1,933 1,926 
Stanton: onc eee eee 5,842 5,951 6,295 
Thayer ice. : oS ek ee ere ee 7,359 6,898 6,652 
TNOMAS biped aha cee as Se ee 968 967 980 
THUPStOR. cs Je... deere 6,755 6,734 7,078 
Valley ae ate oict.c 2 2 anise a 5,495 5,169 5,014 
Washington <4: c.22 eeeeeee 14,496 17,011 18,296 
Waynes. ae ick a Aig ee Oe 10,745 10,918 11,533 
Webste tiny o2.)c5.5 Bees. ae ee eee ee 5,069 4,684 4,460 
Wheelets 60 i7,..< 0d so ee 1,074 1,039 1,072 
YOrK gk iis 22 askance eee 13,916 14,205 14,505 
Total ey < 0b base 1,540,260 1,632,245 1,748,163 


Source: Stepp, 1976 
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Appendix Tables 18. and 19. 
ene nn Tn NNN NEG immaininimieinn line we 
Appendix Table 18. 


Railroads, Switching and 
Terminal Companies in Nebraska 








Railroads Miles of Track 
BLcHISOn sLopeKa G canta He Ovct emus tia tee iad fideo yi ss caine casts nie é sian: RORESE OO ful Pee a8 ets ste | 3 
Burlington NOmthern : asst eee ater) ac rs 5 nar RANE ge WS wens arte aT Renate 2,644 
Chica cof North Western Lanse osname neni moe... Sahel mel wl airs wool alain del | onl Bed aatuton 882 
Loicae0, milwaukee steDail &Paciic RR ey ecct. cress... Mt eae OYGN om wend yO deal ard) wre taret of. 6 
lcasca bode teland 6 PACHIC Ramee eer eree eerie ce ete Gee age | Een ips eg 189 
TEDOs Cental GULL TR Sa eee peewee Ane ere! penne SAAS Patel Sateen At onliowe Weheciua wi op. | 3 
MISSOUPL FACLiC RR ne caste tt tees ne ee © CPR contains 0 shi. MER Rae AD) JU. Pe ia we ee alba 324 
NOE FOIR.S: Western Re gk mee rs Ai saa oe oo deh ahh A Mier wae ht gus Page Us ioe oc) ¥liemh. Ae 6 
BN GTeW ECTS 51 RST ee Tas. Ee | ee ae teso2, 

Tita) BIC SE OT. . weaned. bes. dorm 5,379 

Switching and Terminal Companies 
Omaha, laineoln. & Beatrice RV games ie tice nda: © eaten. 6 heen aes bx se DAs: ROE BO. anh. eke ean ck oe: & 4 
south Omaha Terminal Ry eevee mee etn ec tee rigccsesa sso. 4 130s RN RSET «St ne es nee GREE: 27 








Source: Association of American Railroads, 1974 


Appendix Table 19. 
Nebraska Range Sites 


Wet Lands This site occurs mainly on level bottom 
lands or in depressional areas. This land is somewhat 
marshy from subirrigation as the water table is within a 
depth of three feet during most of the year, and is 
generally above the surface for a portion of the early 
growing season. The soils range from sand to silty clay 
and are limy at the surface in places. 


Wet Subirrigated This site occurs mainly on nearly 
evel bottomlands or in depression areas. The water table 
is within a depth of three feet during most of the year and 
is generally not above the surface during the growing 
season. The soils range form sand to silty clay and are 
limy at the surface in places. This site has been newly 
designated and will be recognized only in the sandhills 
area of the 20-24 inch precipitation zone, at this time. 


Subirigated This site occurs on nearly level bottom 

ands, upland basins, foot slopes and stream terraces. 
This land has a water table within a depth of 10 to 60 in- 
ches during the major part of the growing season. The 
soils range from fine sand to silty clay loam in the surface 
layer and subsoil. In most places they are limy at the 
surface. 
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Saline Subirrigated This site occurs on nearly level 
bottom rear upland basins, foot slopes, and stream 
terraces. This land has a water table within a depth of 10 
to 60 inches during the major part of the growing season, 
and are strongly saline and/r alkali in the upper part of 
the soil. The soils range widely in texture and depth. They 
are limy in places. 


Silty Overflow This site occurs on overflowed bottom 
tandar This land received additional water from periodic 
overflow or run-in from higher elevations. The soils range 


from silty clay loam to silt loam in the surface layer and 
from very fine sandy loam to clay subsoil. 


Clayey Overflow This site occurs on nearly level bot- 
tom lands and in upland depressions. This land receives 
additional water from overflow and has very slow runoff. 
The soils range from silty clay loam to clay in the surface 
layer and is silty clay or clay in the subsoil. 


Appendix Table 19. (cont.) 





Sandy Lowland This site occurs on nearly level bottom 
lands and stream terraces. This land receives additional 
water from a water table that is generally within 5 to 8 
feet or may receive periodic overflow. The soils range 
from sandy loam to fine sand in the subsoil. 


Silty Lowland This site occurs on seldom flooded bot- 
tom lands, stream terraces and foot slopes. This land 
may receive additional moisture from run-in from higher 
elevations. The soils generally range from loam to silt 
loam in surface layer and from loam to silty clay in the 
subsoil. 


Saline Lowland This site occurs on nearly level bottom 
lands or in upland swales. It occupies land that receives 
additional water from run-in or has a moderately deep 
water table within a depth of 5 to 8 feet, and is strongly 
saline and/r alkali. The soils range from silty clay loam 
to fine sandy loam in the surface layer and silt loam to 
clay in the subsoil. 


Sands This site occurs on gentle to rolling slopes. The 
land is mainly on uplands, but in places is on stream 
terraces and bottom lands. The soils are deep, ex- 
cessively drained and are subject to severe wind erosion 
when vegetation is denuded or absent. The soils range 
from loamy sand to sand in the surface layer and from 
loamy sand to coarse sand in the subsoil. 


Sandy This site occurs on nearly level to moderately 
steep slopes. It is mainly on uplands but also occurs on 
stream terraces. The soils are well drained and have fine 
sandy loam to fine sand in the surface layer or ex- 
cessively drained and fine sandy loam to fine sand in the 
subsoil. The underlying material ranges widely. 





Savannah This site occurs on strongly sloping to very 
steep, bluff-like uplands. This land is formed of loess, 
covered primarily with grass and isolated trees. The soils 
range from loamy sand to silty clay loam in the surface 
layer and loamy sand to silty clay loam in the subsoil. 


Silty This site occurs on nearly level to steep uplands 
and stream terraces. The soils are well drained. They 
range from very fine sandy loam to silty clay loam in the 
surface layer and subsoil. 


Clayey This site occurs on nearly level to strongly 
sloping uplands. The soils have slow permeability and 
range from silt loam to clay in the surface layer and are 
silty clay or clay in the subsoil. 


Choppy Sands This site occurs on very steep, irregular 
slopes that have a hilly landscape. The soils are deep, 
loose and excessively drained. They have a fine sand 
surface layer and subsoil. The site is highly susceptible to 
wind erosion and blowouts are common where vegetation 
is denuded or absent. 


Limy Upland This site occurs on nearly level to steep 
uplands, footslopes and stream terraces. The soils are 
deep or moderately deep and range from fine sandy loam 
to clay loam in the surface layer and subsoil. The soils 
have an abundance of lime in the surface layer. 


Shallow Clay This site occurs on gently sloping to steep 
uplands. The soils are shallow, 10 to 20 inches deep over 
shale. They have a silty clay to clay surface layer over 
raw shale. 


Shallow to Gravel This site occurs on nearly level to 
Steep bottom lands, stream terraces and uplands. The 
soils are very shallow or shallow, 0 to 20 inches deep over 
mixed sand’ and gravel. They are excessively drained 
and have a loam to loamy fine sand surface layer. 


Dense Clay This site occurs on severly eroded, gently to 
moderately sloping uplands. These deep soils have a clay 
loam to clay surface layer, 4 to 6 inches thick, and a dense 
clay subsoil. The subsoil restricts water movement, 
through the soil and limits the amount available for plant 
use. 


Thin Taess This site occurs on steep to very steep 
uplands that contain many catsteps and land slips. These 
are deep soils that have a silt loam surface layer and 
subsoil. The soils are limy in the surface layer and sub- 
soil. 


Shallow Sandy This site occurs on gently sloping to 
steep uplands. The soils are shallow, 10 to 20 inches deep, 
over noncalcareous sandstone bedrock. They have a loam 
to loamy very fine sand surface layer. 


Saline Upland This site occurs on nearly level to very 
steep uplands. The soils are moderately saline andfr 
alkali and are limy. They are shallow soils that have a 
silty clay or clay surface layer and subsoil. 


Panspots The site occurs in irregular, nearly level, 
slightly depressed areas. The soils have a thin surface 
layer that ranges from silt loam to clay. The subsoil 
ranges from silty clay loam to clay. The subsoil ranges 
from silty clay loam to clay, is columnar and is 
strongly saline and-or alkali. 


Se ee eee 


Source of data: 
Soil Conservation Service 
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Appendix Table 20. 


Range Site-Soils Interpretation 








Range site Soil Series Range Site Soil Series 
Wet Land _ Baltic Sandy Lowland Bankard 
Barney TE tae Carr 
Gannett, ponded Cass 
Loup, ponded Darr 
Marlake Glenburg 
Tryon, ponded Inavale 
Ipage 
Wet Subirrigated Gannett eae F 
Loup 
Tryon 
Silty Lowland Alcester 
Ey Aowa 
Subirrigated Alda Blyburg 
Boel Carcus 
Calco Cozad 
Clamo Detroit 
Els Gosper 
Elsmere Grable 
Gering Grigston 
Gibbon Hall 
Gothenburg Haverson 
Lamo Haynie 
Lamoure Hord 
Las Humbarger 
Las Animas Janude 
Lawet Kennebec 
Leshara Maskell 
Lex McCook 
McGrew Muir 
Ord Omadi 
Orwet Roxbury 
Ovina Rusco 
Platte 
Silver Creek ; ; 
Tryon Saline Lowland _ Saltine 
Wann 
Sands Dwyer 
Saline Subirrigated Janise Simeon : 
—— Minatare Valent, rolling 
Valentine, rolling 
Silty Overflow Eon Choppy sands Valent, hilly 
McPaul Valentine, hilly 
Nodaway 
Limy Upland Betts 
Clayey Overflow Albaton Buffington 
or 7s a aa Blencoe Bufton 
Colo Campus 
Fillmore Colby 
Forney Coly 
Luton Crofton 
Onawa Ida 
Percival Keota 
Scott Lynch 
Wabash Minnequa 
Zook Mitchell 
Redstoe 
Steinauer 
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Range Site Soil Series Range Site Soil Series 
Sandy Alice Shallow Sandy Hedville 
Anselmo ee 
Ascalon 
Banks Saline Upland Orela 
Bayard ares 
Blendon : 
Boelus Panspots Hisle 
Brunswick as a fe 
ae Savannah Pine Ridge - Wildcat Hills: 
Ae tai Canyon-Bridget-Oglala, 
Doger 15 to 60 percent 
Dunday slopes 
Hadar 
san Niobrara River Basin: 
nan Tassel-Ranson- Duda, 
Jayen 15 to 60 percent 
Libory slopes 
Loretto 
Manter 
O’Neill Silty Alliance 
Orella ee Altvan 
Otero Bazile 
Pivot Belfore 
Sarben Blake 
Thurman Bridgeport 
Vetal Bridget 
Wewela Brocksburg 
Valentine, level Burchard 
Cheyenne 
Clarno 
elo ve Bristow Creighton 
Samsil Dawes 
Sansarc Duroc 
Eltree 
Shallow to Gravel De Gee 
Schamber Hastings 
Holder 
Holdrege 
Shallow Limy Canlon Jansen 
== Canyon Judson 
Epping Kadoka 
Kipson Keith 
Mariaville Setar 
‘Penrose ie y 
Shingle uma 
Sogn nee 
isy 
ae Malcolm 
Marshall 
Dense Clay Mayberry, severely eroded Monona 
Pawnee, severely eroded Moody 
Wymore, severely eroded Morrill 
Napier 
Nora 
Thin Loess Coldy, 30 to 60 percent slopes Nuckolls 
Colby, 30 to 60 percent slopes Nunn 
Crofton, 30 to 60 percent slopes ona 
i 


Appendix Tables 20. and 21. 
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Appendix Table 20. (cont.) 
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Range Site Soil Series Range Site Soil Series 
Silty (cont.) Paka Clayey Adair 
Ponca —. Benfield 
Ree Boyd 
Reliance Butler 
Richfield Crete 
Rosebud Edalgo 
Sharpsburg Kyle 
Shelby Labette 
Trent Lakoma 
Tripp Longford 
Uly Mayberry 
Ulysses Norrest 
Wakeen Pawnee 
Pierre 
Promise 
Verdel 
Wood River 
Wymore 





Source: U.S.D.A. Soil 
Conservation Service 


Appendix Table 21. 


Estimated Range 


Condition by County 
ee ee en Os me ee eee ee 


Percent Percent 
Total of of 
County Acres Acres Total Acres Total 
en 
HAL AATYAS 62 giles eet ess 5 Mee ese RP eR 8 Joel REA cst 58,864 26,421 45 32,443 55 
Ab lelODe » lesgem ovis se i eee re I, cone eee 162,235 54,552 34 107,683 66 
ASE TUUG et citer gk. ara Pan) ce Ee RR Se oo une. co Seth pee 427,154 127330; 40 254,818 60 
et LS Ne ce een, ee ae Oe ee a eras 250,317 177,706 71 72,611 29 
SEAN P ene eo Cee ee Se ee Oe ee eee en 423,118 150,713 36 272,405 64 
BOOT Copy Os cst eh care sapien Ba Mania tea tt 2 ed baat ce kanye 107,685 55,745 52 51,940 48 
Box Butte eee de co 3. ee ee en Sei Mash hs sos tains, wee 307,325 150,006 49 157,319 sil 
BOVG Foye pei whic oda eeae orp a RR ete ht el ee 143,044 61,096 43 81,948 57 
LRA Ut eee. , te nee eee e RC Rene een eee 673,216 422,407 63 250,799 By 
Bultalovc: pwenenc kee Bey gee ata oo eee 199,047 71,388 36 127,659 64 
BUTE RY hs eh pm oe Sc nce ee ec CR Mn see we cS 5 4,000 825 21 3,175 79 
Bittle rie iis othe Oc eee Oe ie) Rie a 28 ha 20. 45,242 8,865 20 36,377 80 
CASS Gary eit Pie re cia Renn ee mar rita ses ot We ace 1,000 225 23 775 77 
COCA Trey etk Saran Mee te ee ee ek Mod) OO 55,764 15,681 28 40,083 2 
CTVAS Cte eben. 2s areca eae fete ae RR ctl es AA RG. 289,947 167,350 58 122,597 42 
CTRCT EV 2 admit eee aaa rt ie on ocr 3,470,918 2,205,036 64 1,265,882 36 
(CHEV CNG eae oie srs ere ies eee a Be ee tc, een cee 184,026 74,816 41 109,210 59 
COL terete lc Marae Shes ath RAPS ep in Rae Ek aan Daa 37,558 4,216 11 33,342 89 
COLE AN wre emt rr SG ates Av is Bea ick S858 ee REA Bp one 8,770 2,609 30 6,161 70 
CMT IN cea ees ory Or aera SC te ek 4 4,303 461 11 3,842 89 
CRISTO TE cea earn ere aati Re ed cas vi wee RE 1,035 ,986 628,890 61 407,096 39 
WEN GE Pots te eR a eee fo ee 2,500 1,190 48 1,310 52 


Excellent and Good 


Fair and Poor 
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Excellent and Good Fair and Poor 
Percent Percent 
Total of of 
County Acres Acres Total Acres Total 
DaWeS)6 55 Fic oe es op a OA ere 514,625 295,754 57 218,871 43 
DQ WSOMD 20a a a on 2a aco RE eer 241,669 100,621 42 141,048 58 
Deuel. oc es ee ce ce se 63,667 35,633 56 28,034 44 
Di XOM geo yeas ree er es oe ee 23,870 10,796 45 13,074 55 
Dodge.) 2) et ee er ee enc at oe ee 1,414 1,414 100 
Douglas! 2: setae eran cot nie oie en peters PRP ee es 500 221 44 279 56 
Dum yk eee Er oe ee eae Fer Ne 375,255 183,742 49 191,513 ol 
Fallmore 25.220 ee ee ape arene 28,568 12,884 45 15,684 55 
Franklin 0 eee ee ae ee een) eae 156,249 98,428 63 57,821 37 
BYONtiGr 2c een oe a ae se se Te 328,000 171,280 52 156,720 48 
FUL aS © 5 tees pe eee oh tc Re oe ie MeO Ne 167,219 88,295 53 78,924 47 
GABE r. : Ce Re en sre ase ee SRR ad SRP RY The. Giny Reta ai 49,792 28,211 Mt 21,581 43 
Gar den rrr a ae ee en Rice 850,246 455,931 54 394,315 46 
Garlield it. bits tyne ce eee Oe an 318,672 178,130 56 140,542 44 
GOSDORIG tintin dn aoe op ae ee 138,990 85,290 61 53,700 39 
Grant ee ar yao ter eis ese oe oot ee 465,944 240,403 52 225,541 48 
Greely iva oii ain tanh gree A ar eer oe eee a Bn 175,414 56,483 32 118,931 68 
Hall Va wey sce re ae ee ee ee ae, oan ee 74,501 29,580 40 44,921 60 
Hamilton: Seece sis My tk ee ee a te re 23,423 16,102 69 ool 31 
HAr Lary Sosa. cate Biaccaos tee ome ee ee eee 117,658 63,179 54 54,479 46 
Hayes ey sale. eee eee ee 254,567 140,695 55 113,872 45 
Hiteh COCK en ea seca eter vole eee ee ee 202,154 103,023 51 99,131 49 
Holt (28.244, POR a Rte ee. ene ee ree A eS OF 656,075 57 495,722 43 
HOOK Cig cee reo sasts: cheers ene ee eR teh shave oe sceie 454,205 264,051 58 190,154 42 
HHOWANT Bich no ass ee ee ad ee eae 153,294 18,244 12 135,050 88 
JOLLET SON Bete 2 Onecrenetan ape reer ee 91,270 43,661 48 47,609 52 
JOHNSON: nae: ss one RRO ee ee 26,768 12,577 47 14,191 53 
Kearney.ts.csne ives oe Re ee eee 68,682 4,500 a 64,182 93 
Keith. 22.0 ay) hice ae 421,407 238,139 57 183 ,268 43 
Keya Pahaer in aitis ask eee 388,911 220,120 5¢ 168,791 43 
Kimball) cae... ccisee aes oe 177,937 88,955 50 88,982 50 
KOK 9 ho eee sic. oan’ aoe ae ce eee 262,407 157,160 60 105,247 40 
Lancaster ea cada Se rot  eeee 16,812 7,818 47 8,994 53 
Eincoln “: Jedi vins ona ah, eee 1,190,031 732,978 62 457,053 38 
Dogan a: Rect: nds0 0 RR: te ee ee 309,458 170,630 55 138,828 45 
LOUD 3.55 5, See ean ccs ee ee 329,089 182,284 55 146,805 45 
McPherson y28 hy ciec ae c ts ee ee ee 520,839 280,067 54 240,772 46 
Madison \ 8:28.09 .s- ieien  e  n 39,585 14,762 on 24,823 63 
Merrick 2300 c. 0 5 ee et ee a 65,365 35,502 54 29,863 46 
Morrill9o2.5 5.284 eo ee eee ee 664,834 309,636 47 355,198 5383 
Nane 2. cn ohana Oe ee 76,700 18,199 24 58,501 76 
Nemaha . 
Nuckollsi 228 2h aghek oa ee eee 105,331 37,397 36 67,934 64 
OOO eis ci Meee Bae os oan ee ee 5,911 1,314 22 4,597 78 
Pawnee: 3. os een ois eek hoe bee eee 49,045 19,553 40 29,492 60 
Perkins .,... 082.8 (ody ce bb a 125,000 51,229 41 fect 59 
Phelps... 2 2. 3 58,806 16,435 28 42,371 (4 
Pierce én oe Se A ee ee eee 81,100 34,811 43 46,289 57 
Platte: 2, RRR Seecc Maa 4 ee ee 27,058 13,167 49 13,891 51 
POIK : esd sR os eat ee Oe es 38,378 10,748 28 27,630 72 


County 


Red Willow 
Richardson 


SEEDY en RON occ. 


Valley ate ey 


Wayne... S....2. 8. 
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Excellent and Good 








ROCK reethese rt ta ocseges Seoea 





Fair and Poor 











Source of Data: 


Percent Percent 
Total of of 
Acres Acres Total Acres Total 

Sa EATS Oh Oi a Oe orm Ee oes. 3, 178,106 53,836 30 124,270 70 
EO aeT, eR Ne poe 3,406 3,406 100 
Set carey iecicy Bll eam We arate ech nwa are oe 596,859 385,754 65 211,105 35 
Seach x's Mae 3.) See, PARP a as a 38,436 16,014 42 22,422 58 
Src ed, 6. Ee ee A, 1,131 1,131 100 
a0) Spat Rae oae ArCn Gn Rie RP aes eee Rae eae 9221 Sl D2, 34 6,069 66 
LOPES «Ot RGA «2 cae 154,807 84,153 54 70,654 46 
aid TO He WSs OTRAS CS Oo eee 36,689 8,802 24 27,887 76 
Cem negro to fh ee Ee ee aie ae a 1,128,835 520,967 46 607,868 04 
ATER SE SOs ea A atheros ee Se 162,762 64,396 40 98 366 60 
ED) CoOL ee Rae ee ne Re ee ee 1,068,132 494 480 46 573,652 04 
Diners ee SR oes Cane h esos Sem 31,902 13,589 43 18,313 57 
EP Oo Amat ee eee ee 83,593 13,985 17 69,608 83 
RO-TRHENN >. See oi, Aes, ee a Oe 367,671 192,695 52 174,976 48 
TSR EE RaRbEIMA, REN Se ER EME ato ei ee a 3,043 1,643 46 1,900 04 
SESSA Tbe NEES BS OE NE A 166,402 43,161 25) 124,241 79 
SR NDR OLY! 0.3.0, CORRS ot | 3,345 2,352 70 993 30 
PCLAW Gas hig Oka URS ee ee 143,916 13,738 10 130,178 90 
Od ae otc Sk CRONE Sc ee See ee 327,081 126,356 39 200,725 61 
UMD DI «3 % See eI ee he Se ee 13,328 8,545 64 4,783 36 
ey RE AP Rnd en, Ee i 23,883,601 12,636.802 53 11,246,799 47 


Acreage figures were obtained from the Conservation and Needs Inventory, 1969. Acres that were classified as 
‘adequate treatment” and “needs protection” were combined and then multiplied by a conversion factor to obtain the 
number of acres of excellent and good conditioned rangeland. This value was then subtracted from the total to obtain the 
number of acres of rangeland in fair to poor condition. 
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Appendix Table 22. 


Estimated Pasture Condition 





By County 
High Level Low Level 
Management Management 
Total pe ss 
County Acres Acres Total Acres Total 
Adams 6542 ie a ee ee 3,500 1,063 30 2,437 70 
Antelope Aare tie: se irc bore chong Seer cetera ee eee 27,087 7,990 28 132 72 
Arthur 
Banner 54:AYeR je. iste aa oe ie a ie tage ee 2,980 1,800 60 1,180 40 
Blaine 
BO On @ (6c Ane Sec don’ «restore eae kta ee Ree ee Ns dc 38,641 19,251 50 19,389 50 
Box Butt @.ccsc veo Saas ctetettacss Cana ttre ae eee pecan ee 5,104 2,609 52 2,494 48 
BOY teres, sce giietee teases acai eae fete a eR cc hee 24,423 4,659 19 19,764 81 
Browns: terete sis ice ee oe ee 3,976 1,252 32 2,724 68 
Buffalo des suse Os, Rabin enre Gh th ee eee ee ee 25,649 10,742 42 14,906 58 
Boar ty cape aac <arenacs fs a0h naa Sr etek a ee 18,343 2,201 12 16,141 88 
Butler oinci4 apnea x tales Sic en ae a 17,999 7,136 40 10,863 60 
CASS. otek ot Sess BE oe -eivale he RA ee EE hs ee ee 23,811 15,639 66 8,171 34 
COG AT ie I oF ic, RR aa oO ee ee ee 36,973 10,382 18 26,590 72 
Chase 
Cherny oud thins ha jas Mee a, Oe ee oe 3,000 1,200 20 2,600 80 
Chey enn@erec fi. ois od ose es, Ce ts cca 4,106 1,579 38 2,526 62 
6: nO eee te, See ee een Rt AM ee cy AR 8 8,000 6,000 75 2,000 25 
Cit doer ee eee eee ee CaO. So ey ee ee ee ow ew 22,636 5,961 26 16,675 74 
CUNT & sc se Aho cbse cher oe ee ene a 48,827 3,220 U 45,606 93 
CUSEOR EO iii: sags, tila ace neha ee eee eee 47,040 16,910 36 30,129 64 
Dakota Bis tine ety nn Ap ee ie eo alee 14,141 6,987 49 7,153 51 
Da WOS he 20 25 Sno icsy See ston et a eae a 20,000 10,725 54 9,275 46 
DE WSOD gacXins ihc ents care ase eee Oe 8,843 947 lil 7,895 89 
Deuel sis ei 505d oe ces oaeeseL  e 619 464 75 154 25 
DEXOMI oss.b-cr td Sips oath ten ay avai e< ate Gas Ne eee eee 35,956 20,739 57 1s PAZ 43 
DOG 86 reser carrera mie siaislcs arty vole cle ae tes Re 26,475 7,942 30 18,532 70 
DOUg1 aS se ces ice lod: san ace dE ee 2,801 1,661 59 1,139 41 
Dn dy. 5. fis hic id else praise ete ea eae 8,271 5,226 64 3,004 36 
PUNMOLG 54 Fy ob gas esoeaes pt eae ore ee eh 9,026 D,a93 60 3,632 40 
Lib of) a) 4 10 a ee rma ey oe tee Re 4,733 3,549 75 1,183 25 
FONG eRe iin tic 2 Paces leant pce ao 500 375 75 125 25 
PUrmnas:2eccp seat (22 hed elk A 8,600 5,211 61 3,388 39 
GAB Cie soy naia.a vine Bajos Qian ee ee ee ne 52,189 27,610 53 24,578 47 
Garden»... haeteea: geeste re et Oe ieee 2,500 1,202 48 1,297 52 
Garfield”. cci2 coe ec anlar eee Renee 2,927 372 13 2,554 87 
Gosper 
Grant 
GLEELY seoscstad ans 06.24 OSL ease ghee eee ae a 18,384 5,985 33 12,399 67 
Hall. c2cenos ivgincad ee alent ee ee 13,120 5,122 39 1,997 61 
Hamiltoris y 500820 socget nope ee ee 7,352 5,514 75 1,838 25 
Harlan 
Hayes 
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Appendix Table 22. ( cont.) 





Total 
County Acres 
HULCHCOCK scree ete Serene Teeter ees tes eee ett: 428 
ROLE Seger cee acre oan Sie ee eed etter eee anne te a ee eh Ld 25,000 
Hooker 
HOWAT Cerro eer ee ern tere ae ree et et ee SAI 7,820 
CLL CL SOD werner tek ee oe, Oe eee TR Pee ee ee Sen, onan are 19,363 
OUMSON cares eee ok Oe ae er MP ne eh 41,975 
ING ATING Vige ae ree hear ee eee ee Le Rennes Me a SAS 1,962 
Keith 
Keya Pah ages 9 cece ee ee ee eae. 942 
Karn Dal ee ea ee eee ee ee ety eR UNTER INS RIE oe a 3,000 
NG 80D pcan ah i granea er amy ures cacti eure GCC RO ee ee 31,734 
LancCastengrcin et cee Te eT ee Ben Sint nari ee 61,340 
ADI COLIN sah eae cen ees eee Me AC ee tie eter, Crs causke oe ey 206 
Oe aia ey eC eee Ree ee ON oe os Ly 708 
EAU petce be eget een eRe Ee eM Ee Me Iels MEU Cd hg 2,000 
MEP her sOnetien.ppeivacrwseita anes maitre Retna Wy cena cet neces dad daar itis 100 
IVES CIS ONRG ct ete cere ee em ONE eer ht eee toa sian Bc 23,728 
Merrick weer ee eee ee rE en ee eerste ua: Ae acai: 16,413 
IMonr ill Fy ttc pace aa et Coe en EO Mie Bede 9,392 
NaC CAI OTe Pes er AROS ere hr St Bree ayn tiene 17,820 
Nem ahiay.sve Aetna peer an ee Pen halal ree goon Barta: Settle gncyors 20,007 
INUGKOL St seh SR. SEE fp te ice Recep toh ade Syl eee se thle so de 4,360 
OG SDAA eres RAR ee sek Rae Ae eee om A 56,918 
PAWNCC Hema eerie eres CO ens Pechacrccten mnie rons eer ease ee 41,584 
Perkins 
USA) ot cet carmen erat en ore Boa cs icra cst g Career Ne ne 13,640 
fa CS ok cee tee eh ern cane Me et Boe MEN oleh oes AEA OA ee CS 22,580 
Platt Ce rig Pee eee ee ee ee tr eNe cata coensynere ye 45,539 
|B SR I ere OR RE envienie7 SN. Oe Oper ee ae nem ee 1,000 
EC WillO Wee etter it Mee eee perce iy ian nee acer et es 206 
Richardson eee eee ee ee eo ee aor: 72,143 
EOC i eed g ets ve RE Ne one en erect b at) atta tl i) 2,800 
Siline Mee Meee ee ey er Tee Ren tice Lene Fein ont a 20,179 
Sl Ob foe Parca eA ONG cud pie aeRO ES i can ae oe ee 10,074 
SAU CET S He eee Cae Rt eee aM aN TNE Be aE Tce, Uiag, PoP Tease heu SIM Secs hs 42,513 
Scotts Blut tees paar eee eee Riser he tay, an yoko eretdl Matta, d 8,000 
SVT EY GG le ryan RS SRS As, vit ats ee maton eee mer ta: Lance eee reer grace ae 22,141 
SHEPICAIN: see tent cere Vee re i aoe eta a ae CAyf es avis ose 40,410 
SICTIIG 1 Pee eee ee ee Or Pn reine tie, pant rc tse scale es 3 16,862 
SLO ULX Sa eee Path Met ER CEO NY 1 OR AER ASL ciclraro anita a 10,338 
SCANLON Reece ee eee re etn ee ere ie eer Gini ddned 31,482 
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High Level 





Management 
Percent 
of 

Acres Total 
10,006 40 
2,853 36 
8,191 42 
17,496 42 
1,356 69 
331 35 
1,509 50 
21,642 68 
38,120 62 
154 75 
795 40 
37 37 

7,626 32 

6,096 37 

5,692 60 

4,847 27 

12,872 64 
37,998 67 
11,365 27 
2,101 15 
6,442 33 
28,798 63 
207 21 
154 75 
BGA) 32 
675 24 
7,604 38 
3,565 35 
14,891 35 
3) ae. 40 
9,887 45 
17,832 44 
7,421 44 
7,528 73 
11,681 37 


Low Level 
Management 
Percent 
of 

Acres Total 
428 100 
14,993 60 
4,966 64 
AeA zal 58 
24,478 08 
606 31 
610 65 
1,490 50 
10,092 32 
23,219 38 
ol 25 
708 100 
1,205 60 
63 63 
16,102 68 
10,316 63 
3,700 40 
12,972 73 
7,134 36 
4,360 100 
18,920 33 
30,218 73 
11,538 85 
15,138 67 
16,740 37 
793 79 
51 25) 
48 930 68 
2,020 76 
12,574 62 
6,508 65 
27,621 65 
4,775 60 
125253 55 
22,578 56 
9,440 56 
2,809 2h 
19,800 63 


Appendix Table 22. (cont.) 











High Level Low Level 
Management Management 
Percent Percent 
Total of of 
County Acres Acres Total Acres Total 
EN ay 605, Re Bee aa cistern crt eg ens tack SE eee 5,005 835 17 4,169 83 
Thomas 
Thurston! sweeten 422k saws, erence aR RA oo ee ee 13,857 7,233 52 6,624 48 
Valleys: tebe 5 «a8 Rese REM Os eI lain NO oe ee ee 18,721 9,963 53 8,757 47 
Washington tts Syh2 > he Se oe me ree ee 21,219 10,194 48 11,025 52 
Wayne 4: ite oka ccc) cu aen ten aeRO crite ne eine dace ee a 33,125 20,885 63 12,239 37 
Websteris taut tty iiets aan ors ok em aceite ag er 2 ee 317 ili 77 100 
Wheeler 
BY. OT ns pe rea casiusii std. <r cpae Mh bse aE Ee yn eo oe 20,852 10,157 49 10,694 1 


a ee ee eee 


Total ak mec ace 1,459,335 624,722 43 834,612 57 





Source of Data: 

Acreage figures were obtained from the Conservation and Needs Inventory, 1969. Acres that were classified as 
“adequate treatment” and “‘needs protection” were combined and then multiplied by a conversion factor to obtain the 
number of acres under a high level of management. This value was then subtracted form the total acres to obtain the 
number of acres of pastureland that is under a low level of management. 
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Arthur 


COMING 34 eee eee 
CUStOR: 22 cee eed toes 
Dakota.e ee eee ee, eee 


Dodge ai. Aes cy aes 


DUNGY ace etaes seem 


HrOntlerene oon cee: 
FUIrn as: sae ee ee es ee 


Gag 6 eR. eee ars esse ee 


HAY GS ag eee eens eos 


Holt: phase eee ee 


Appendix Table 23. 


Estimated Grazable Forestland 
Condition by County 











High Level 


Management 
Percent 
of 

Acres Total 
100 20 
1,500 atl 
2,000 21 
300 20 
900 10 
1,200 10 
1,830 20 
620 10 
500 20 
1,200 10 
1,050 10 
300 21 
1,300 19 
120 18 
680 20 
350 10 
800 20 
400 10 
22,000 46 
1,400 19 
240 20 
500 10 
420 10 
300 10 
370 20 
220 20 
270 10 
100 10 
600 20 
800 10 
440 20 
600 19 
160 20 
30 22 
40 20 
500 19 
280 20 
360 10 
200 18 
497 33 
320 20 
1,050 20 
1,000 11 


Low Level 
Management 
Percent 
of 
Acres Total 
400 80 
4,088 73 
7,900 79 
1,200 80 
8,000 90 
11,400 90 
7,374 80 
5,619 90 
2,000 80 
10,900 90 
9,450 90 
1,100 79 
5,594 81 
530 82 
P38) 80 
3,150 90 
3,300 80 
3,600 90 
25,800 54 
5,800 81 
960 80 
4,500 90 
3,780 90 
2,800 90 
1,495 80 
880 80 
2,435 90 
400 90 
2,400 80 
7,600 90 
1,760 80 
2,600 81 
640 80 
110 78 
166 80 
2,100 81 
1,120 80 
3,240 90 
900 82 
1,000 67 
48,277 100 
1,280 80 
4,234 80 
8,600 89 


Appendix Table 23. (cont.) 
EE ee CO) 


High Level Low Level 
__Management____Management__ 
Percent Percent 
Total of of 
County Acres Acres Total Acres Total 
Kearney 
Keith, re, Ric aos irl eo ane ee ae 5,800 1,200 21 4,600 79 
Keya Paha Str n7\'. “ote acces A. Pee 2 Wy ee 21,000 2,100 10 18,900 90 
Kimball: csiectoniachate ois se eee asa ene 100 100 100 
i Sens eee omer nen, eee a ye an ee ee. | 25,002 2,490 10 22,512 90 
LANCAS( OD. d ran. ta cen eee mee Sel va Sed ten tee 6,000 1,200 20 4,800 80 
LAN CONN sam ister RN RI de Ree kg dee 15,000 3,000 20 12,000 80 
LOB AD jstcny inte Sr de SPN ee a eee eee 100 20 20 80 80 
LOUD oo 2c MU sie a eg a a a en 2,800 560 20 2,240 80 
McPherson 
Madison *.. 089% ici et och Mees Oh eimae tL On. ees 3,888 788 21 3,100 79 
MOLDICK : pA ceric: Sliven 4,330 860 20 3,470 80 
Morrill (sgt iit he thc NNN Oe ee ae ee 7,900 1,600 20 6,300 80 
NAN CC i, <M A aarp aE oR eo 1,876 370 20 1,506 80 
Nemahay compe 65 s2.orc die ac uns aire oe aed ty eee 18,104 1,810 15 15,294 85 
NUCKONS 2720s bes): Jn AR) CRs ee SR Ae 10,000 1,000 10 9,000 90 
O00 oe IRS. nes ee eS ee ee 12,041 1,204 10 10,837 90 
PAWN Jy)o.. Sex ott vy anos Nee aan eee a ean 7,965 796 10 7,169 90 
Perkins 
PREIDS sR Tae hii Als Ast on eae ee 3,354 670 20 2,684 80 
PIECE sR iNet PD a ie oe eee oe ee an 972 195 20 adi 80 
PLAC 2 tas 7 5 ith ee eee, eee 3,109 620 20 2,489 80 
Ser err See ie lk ee 3,480 700 20 2,780 80 
Red Willowpgtatt.:.- ac shon Semen to eee en ee 4,326 865 20 3,461 80 
Richardson stents. cnt) Jeet eee die Le eee 3,832 380 10 3,452 90 
ROCK 55 555 SP iach sises Sls Soa a Ra ee 6,200 620 10 5,580 90 
Saline - 2 eieoeian coulis Scan ay ee Se eee cra 3,400 340 10 3,060 90 
pele eee eee ee 4,866 486 10 4,380 90 
SAUNders Sap es enc Met a ae a ee 4,552 900 20 3,652 80 
Scotts Butt Bicstss.1%, 010k) se ae eae ea 9,000 1,820 20 7,180 80 
Seward (ee. adibh ony 23 ladon: 1 any eae, ee 1,933 400 21 1,533 79 
Sheridan ‘vege wets sh ge 2s eee a ae ee 31,700 12,680 40 19,020 60 
Sherman: aegis.) 31ct mya tee a 3,000 600 20 2,400 80 
SLOUN 2) atlas ages age a a 46,900 18,280 39 28,620 61 
Sn See ee Nee 2,000 400 20 1,600 80 
TRAY er MG aes oe 4,600 460 10 4,140 90 
THOMAS «5 eigen: de, a er 600 420 70 180 30 
TRUTStOD ©1868: <<. 0c Meas ne oo 5,500 540 12 4,860 88 
Valley ic 0S +242 eg eee ee ee 1,776 350 20 1,426 80 
Washingtonity. 03.4 0het 1, ages oe Sea 5,000 500 10 4,500 90 
Wayne 1 Stat tease. 1 Rc ce 300 60 20 240 80 
Wepster: if.) 5.0. /.co-gime ao) ne |. re 878 88 10 790 90 
Wheeler, «009% (a0. J. Sea 1,800 360 20 1,440 80 
ee Gee a 2,000 400 20 1,600 80 
ea 
Totals::c35ae oe eee 569,819 110,299 20 459,550 80 







Source of data: 

Acreage figures were obtained from the Conservation and Needs Inventory, 1969. Acres that were classified as 
“adequate treatment”’ were used to obtain the number of acres of woodland under a high level of management. This value 
was subtracted from the total to obtain the number of acres that are under a low level of management. 
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Appendix Table 24. 


Cattle Numbers by 
County, January 1, 1976 


County Beef Cows 
Adams ek ae eis ee ee CIS Poe SA oni 13,100 
PRC lOPG hes Sra ers cute ont ee cane eae ees 27,800 
aN ec s (U1 cee eee ete eee NIA <n eis Comer Seen EAD vl Rn ee iti 19,450 
IBANN CY eee pene te te ee een et See) ra 11,500 
Blain Oe rere Ree eee eee eee aes ees 20,700 
ha 70 6) (= Neder ae nee 2 iad ae RU le Or Aa | sd SO Re a 24,100 
BOX Butte Aa ee ee in ernch eer CAA ieee vot ae 19,400 
BOY ete Shee ee eer et ee ean nicer 22,500 
BOWS eye es Ue a eS aint: 28,100 
Bultalo ey ea cer ree nee Meee eee re 34,600 
BUY CBee corte oa ee eae eee eae 13,950 
Butler eee cee tee eee cetera a enn ee 16,600 
CASS Were te A ere eee OE ee ree eS eo 13,000 
COdalAe anne ee EE OI rearee Petree rer tere teccnere 29,350 
CHASG Brey. Repeniine eee ee Ree EE eek 19,350 
TROD TY aii s ey ee ee retell we eed ac antats rare 145,450 
CHEYENNE arte etme eee eek kk 12,300 
CLAY es Ca ot Ae a Le Ee chy, a ee 16,250 
Colfax: 62ers 11,350 
CUMING Fer: es een eo Tee cee ee Pattee t 16,550 
CUSTER terete rn ee ee oie ter ecs ce 108,250 
DAK Ot ae ee eee ee ee tea ert et ema 7,900 
TA WES ese eee en ine atin 30,200 
DAWSON eee eee cr eT oe aT ne ge 44,500 
NB =D) late, mike en ee tre eect si emenetran Geena iat ten ei a 3,950 
) Yb C6) 1h, eee caren Re PEA nwa Les VE teen oe pret hurts see REE yt 18,000 
Dedoe Sere cos oe ema pee mnner uo uc 12,200 
TOU fel RS ree eect se ee neh eat are rai erento 4,050 
1B VTL Diane eT as oceten acc A FAT ren ea 21,900 
PUM Ore eee ee ec ete ens ee ie crass 12,900 
Branklin@ee so ee rear ene oto 19,400 
HTONUIClS cere eee ee Oe te eee nuntearrretcar: 30,650 
UST AS Cerra Oe Se cet ne eee ee eae ataea riers rece 21,300 
EET pead be tet UR Rd all cr hc 20,600 
Gard ecnQee te. eres enor ae CRI omen er ieciser 36,350 
Garticl dt eer eee ree ies ree 18,300 
GOSPEL rcs Levant Stent ites ede eer Pek Pe a eae 17,050 
GAT Cee a roa eee aie a ade at 30,400 
CCCI Y Pe cia hn ee tue alae ate cee NE or sues aintn 23,200 
Fall ee ee A 14,800 
Harniltone cn ee he cto ne Solin cote 12,800 
Har an ee ee ee ee sonnei ee 17,300 
|S EAC tested l eS ERE PINE SENS rr OIE acts dc 21,800 
Hitcheoe ete cee Ee ice CRT aos acon 16,950 
Ol tte a ei eet ek Gor se che oii oat 93,950 
Hooker eee ee Ae Ee. A a, 8,700 
HOwWalr Cpe See secant eke erat ls 19,450 
JOEL CT SOTERA en eda pa trio ce a es cnemign tecoc 13,750 


Milk Cows 
700 
5,600 
50 


Other 
Cattlel 
51,300 
69,600 
19,500 
12,300 
23,550 
56,700 
37,700 
23,750 
50,400 
70,950 
48 850 
30,500 
24,650 
62,550 
35,300 
161,700 
30,300 
34,450 
59,750 
161,300 
146,250 
17,300 
30,250 
155,850 
13,000 
51,700 
49,400 
26,900 
26,650 
37,850 
30,500 
27,950 
45,400 
56,300 
40,200 
20,550 
22,050 
27,100 
35,250 
75,000 
33,100 
34,650 
19,800 
19,600 
112,500 
11,050 
61,650 
34,550 








All Cattle 
Total Value 
65,100 $ 11,587,800 
103,000 19,776,000 
39,000 7,852,200 
23,900 4,732,200 
44,500 8,959,500 
84,200 16,166,400 
57,300 11,345,400 
47,800 9,623,900 
79,400 15,986,200 
107,400 20,513,400 
63,500 12,192,000 
48,000 8,736,000 
38,900 7,079,800 
101,000 19,392,000 
54,800 10,302,400 
308,100 62,032,100 
43,300 8,573,400 
51,000 9,027 ,000 
72,700 13,231,400 
182,000 34,944,000 
258,000 49 278,000 
25,900 4,972,800 
61,000 12,078,000 
201,200 38,429,200 
17,000 3,366,000 
71,400 13,708,800 
62,900 11,447,800 
32,200 5,860,400 
48,700 9,155,600 
51,200 9,062,400 
50,600 9,006,800 
59,000 11,092,000 
67,900 12,086,200 
83,900 14,850,300 
77,000 15,246,000 
39,500 7,952,800 
39,300 6,995 ,400 
57,600 11,597,000 
99,900 11,440,900 
91,500 17,476,500 
47,100 8,572,200 
52,500 9,345,000 
41,800 7,858,400 
36,800 6,918,400 
213,500 42,985,600 
19,800 3,986,500 
85,000 16,235,000 
51,700 9,150,900 


Appendix Table 24. (cont.) 








Other All Cattle 

John sOn sete deers eee ce aiee 14,250 1,100 21,750 37,100 $ 6,566,700 
Kearméy?...: ica... Ba See ee 13,200 300 53,600 67,100 11,943,800 
Keith ta enn: 400~. asec 2 a 24,400 450 42,850 67,700 12,727,600 
Keya Paha sis.%. (c ageete. eee ee ee 23,750 1,250 28,600 53,600 10,791,700 
Kimbatlice co see ea eee re rae 10,300 300 11,400 22,000 4,356,000 
Kriox site: 5 S55 RO ca eee 45,900 6,300 83,800 136,000 26,112,000 
Laneast enc o5..c te ee ee 18,850 2,950 24,500 46,300 8,426,600 
Lincolit sage. «08. oe ante 6 oe ee 72,550 2,000 86,550 161,100 30,286,800 
Loaner ty 6.0 eee Se ee 18,800 200 16,000 35,000 7,046,800 
LOUD Hig6s.2 cA. o. Seeman oe ee oh eee 15,200 400 18,400 34,000 6,845,500 
MePherson 3.3002: ee ee oto ee es Se 17,400 100 21,500 39,000 7,852,200 
Madison te joe oc SOR RE ooo ee se 20,450 3,450 50,400 74,300 14,265,600 
Metrickiee cs 0.425 eae ee ee a ae 20,300 1,900 48,900 71,100 12,940,200 
Morr illeia jo 206 |. seas sot ee ae cs oh 35,200 200 45,100 80,500 15,939,000 
Naneeeaare toto ee ooh ee pee 17,700 1,750 28,050 47,500 8,645,000 
Nemaha wears Yen sete Bee eee ten 2s ae 13,500 650 22,350 36,500 6,460,500 
Niekollsieis. cco yc eee ees ei ee ee ct ere 16,600 1,650 38,850 57,100 10,106,700 
CORO cade ttn east on. ele Mee wis Ne eee ER ae ees ape 19,700 2,100 33,900 55,700 9,858,900 
Pawnee tats 02 as0 cae re A ee 14,400 1,100 20,900 36,400 6,442,800 
Perkitise tiats.c.aeeeeee ns ee oN 11,900 450 18,650 31,000 5,828,000 
Phelpsip ose: <0. See. & oe ae eee 19,250 300 57,350 76,900 13,688,200 
Piercedaae..: <4; © ane = een lee 20,550 6,000 47,450 74,000 14,208,000 
Platt ela te io) equate n: Oe uae. here 21,750 4,400 64,150 90,300 16,434,600 
Polke cco yo i ee s: See eo 10,250 600 50,550 61,400 11,174,800 
Red Willow gc ae ee ts 21,100 350 39,650 61,100 11,486,800 
Richardson, 804..Getamenenns ee = ee ee ene 17,850 1,900 40,850 60,600 10,726,200 
ROG eye. ih aun sn Ee oe cae ee 29,800 1,200 46,400 77,400 15,583,500 
Sa lin@ee. sods a ae eee 12,400 1,250 34,150 47,800 8,460,600 
Safp Viale eo ae eee ae 5,300 800 39,600 45,700 8,317,400 
Sa underssias 32s ny Qa oe. ee 17,600 2,200 61,600 81,400 14,814,800 
Scotts. Bluff <2 £0 uate) air) Lene 20,500 850 113,750 135,100 26,749,800 
Sewardepak: o).4 ces See ee ee te 13,250 2,300 49,950 65,500 11,921,000 
Sheridanetic2) 0257 sate os ee ee 67,150 1,050 69,200 137,400 27,205,200 
Sh @rrvian pain sn ai as ec 21,750 3,250 32,500 57,500 10,982,500 
Sioux mie... ass oc nd on ie ea 28,650 350 38,500 67,500 13,365,000 
Stan tomy gtyscss 03 Ae Se eee 12,800 2,100 70,400 85,300 16,377,600 
Thay @ie seo bys. eee ee 16,400 1,300 42,300 60,000 10,620,000 
THOMAS 6 c6s.2200 eee eee 13,950 50 18,800 32,800 6,603,900 
Thtirstotiges:...c020. cae SO ee 11,200 1,350 39,750 52,300 10,041,600 
Valleyen AGas bens: SREB cs oe ee 23,950 2,700 48,850 75,500 14,420,500 
Washington ¢.2 i427 <e6MGes eee 10,700 2,100 45,200 58,000 10,556,000 
Wayne. tis 's3.0 03a ee eee 14,250 4,250 67,600 86,100 16,531,200 
Webster.4.) 5 3.0). eee eee 19,150 1,350 27,750 52,000 10,469,600 
Wheeler @ oo... AS tec eee 20,300 1,550 31,500 49,600 8,828,800 
York Mihi ic cc. ee es ee 11,800 1,000 38,200 51,000 9,282,000 

Totals =, ea ee ee 2,142,000 148,000 4,260,000 6,550,000 $1,244,500,000 


’ Includes beef and milk cow replacements, as well as, steers, bulls and heifers that are not included in the beef cow, and 
milk cow categories. Also includes all cattle on feed that were to be marketed during the calendar year ending January 1, 
1976. 


Source of data: 
Nebraska Agricultural Statistics, 1976 
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Appendix Tables 25. and 26. 


Appendix Table 25. 


Cash Received From 
Marketing of Livestock 
in Nebraska, 1965 - 1974. 








Year Cattle & Calves Sheep & Lambs! Total 
(000) (000) (000) 
DES TGS) 5 oto ant SNe R REG cain co URNS eee ts csc tte eR pach ee $ 658,806 $14,380 $ 673,186 
iD OG eset ett. oer he Get cr eens De Pee P RE te etl ee amt 817,908 15,823 823,731 
OSLO 8. ir 3, AC og Re I rr 851,497 13,272 877,001 
SGC Serery pera rn a ok eo Ne Re Ce er eer eer 2 ie, ator ey A 934,056 11,387 955 ,893 
1969 eres eres ene ry re OR er A Ee VRS ener ea gk ch aos 998,338 11,084 119,494 
LS 7.0) RRR 55 Ac he PA Sects ee Fol Fe FEE ea cK ity 1% 1,062,792 9,572 1,081,088 
NUS WIN AEAS aerate omatigeea sete meceawracren ie Does eb oa lbnecy Ra Te Mea eR Ree 1,123,417 9,046 1,141,039 
LD 25RNS Ro Po ns 3 Of 2 ne A tals MORN oyu ates 1,475,637 9,843 1,494,377 
197 Soe ee Fos © A UR eer Or Rey ah fs IAM Ou 1,780,858 11,372 1,801,920 
SI eee oh OPED ERIC cad Ac WEG D2 te ob ECO IRAE OrnSTO Cte Pe Ra eee Ne 1,685,669 10,078 1,704,844 
1Marketing figures include prices received from the sale of wool. 
Source of data: 
Nebraska Agricultural 
Statistics, 1975 
Appendix Table 26. 
Sheep Number by County 
January 1, 1976 
Sheep and Ail sheep 
Lambs 
County Stock Sheep _ on Feed! Total Value 
PNG EN TSG. o-dyayie coer tacnramere et DARE sanes ro areies Bek Sooo ae OPE eee RA ae oe a 1,950 900 2,850 $ 92,050 
ATIC LODE MR eat ai re Rane ate FO Oa or Ree 0 See 8 1,450 1,300 2,750 93,500 
ATCT eer cuca ie a> nena Are meriee MICE Poh WARD Tt ahd anh Wn coe Te, 100 100 3,280 
Bann Rpts tera Vike cose re ee ee ee ate terre MRT REN GNM 500 350 850 30,880 
be IE bhalst ean, cue aaqun etatiasbertre toca tr egienee cicnG TCA er OEM EMe ee enc Rn TER a genre ner knee a 250 250 8,200 
BOON CE Cee or aaa ge ert eee eee aren Mi nmin ar tapneram tae seine os 700 1,200 1,900 64,600 
BOscEut te aaa Senne: ee ume me siete were Pons Oh Wee! ko lhe Bt eee a 2,100 850 2,950 107,180 
BOY Cesc eer feck tase Porssee rity ences Mist eka shiva hing’, aishsie ones the 650 350 1,000 32,800 
BOW ee eT AT ote oat Marcie rs hte Wontone as cers alone eo 1,100 700 1,800 59,040 
Butta Oe ee ee ed Te eT ee tees Poo tt oats hee ene orcisaciw batts 4,000 4,250 8,250 274,720 
NBD Gite cic cst rc rin a wait Ma BIR oie Foote rer BVO One Poa U ec er Re RTD rae eR RAPE Peat aar hacia a a Se 1,900 600 2,500 85,000 
BUtle rere er eer er ay rere eer een eee Cee Ae nk Oe 2,500 2,100 4,600 157,320 
CAS Se ee ee ee a ee Sa rye stele Rinse ra ticue dud Gyn ante. wee aoe avin 800 450 1,250 42,750 
COCA eee ee eee eines mnoapils wakealacaree 1,550 900 2,450 83,300 
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Sheep and All Sheep 
Lambs 
County Stock Sheep on Feed! Total Value 
a ee 
Chase aie sige, SPRL Ed he Se le, Oe OL, 500 300 800 $ 26,640 
LO 912) ah ki ee eee ne ee RS) WEIMER ste’ SO ea Sie SARS, 400 100 500 16,400 
Cheyenne ¢ sc dyno eee aes ee ee 2,200 1,800 3,900 141,700 
CTE Ye cde ncn te eee Ae ee er 6,700 900 7,600 246,240 
COLE aK Fae. eak vi gg kee Be ne neers ec et 650 400 1,050 35,910 
CUMING ho. Feces OR Re ea ee eee 2,590 500 3,050 103,700 
CUS EOT spre avast ett Sc EGR et Sens a eg 1c oe 4,200 1,000 5,200 173,160 
Dakotas ).ciw ster tacit noaieens saeco an Seated 8 Gee Re ee ee 800 1,500 2,300 78,200 
Dawes rable -aBg. aicat sis nae ceca ace be a eae tr cee a 10,200 2,550 12,750 463,250 
Dawsonitst sucess t Sak: Peek oe a ea, oe 0, Oe ad eee mee on 3,500 1,100 4,600 153,180 
Oe) Ee en een A ete ie Ae Mee Mitek ee! Le oh yy Z| 700 400 1,100 39,960 
DIXON Fit te: ooilipcten tiie alster Ce ere, SOE Pek cates ee 850 1,100 1,950 66,300 
DOG Seer io acaior sc ee Rk ee Ok ee ee 2,400 800 3,200 109,440 
DOUgIaS Hes. s 8 Ohi pene ceckt alte ee ee ee ee 350 550 900 30,780 
Dun y2 Sea eet ae hen acs PR eee Se en 350 350 11,660 
PUM OF Cerne sak aha otc eee ay ee te RO ee ee 950 450 1,400 45 ,360 
Franklin sa. 20ee2 fy aioe ions Seve ee le, a 500 500 16,150 
BT ONUCLGI NS es 2a cea6 5x seeigts Se ayy eacieeeeve sev en ec ee tn 350 350 700 23,310 
URNS fea. game Ue ae RG Is Oo eee 1,100 300 1,400 45 ,220 
Gag Orin» ak Los-houhssace pce pais fae, ae a 1,300 200 1,500 48,600 
Gardener neice. os ck. fale cera eee cease ett Ns 3 800 150 950 34,510 
Garfield were sters Sein ks Cee ee =, Ae 400 100 500 16,400 
GOSDOR Sater saci. 4s bets a mone Ie een et ee geen oe eee rrr 200 200 6,460 
GHPAILEY -sacate pong cre ANS OG alee rey ARs eee 50 50 1,640 
Ce Cr ee rr Me 650 100 750 24,980 
Hal rae ease Ne og. Ren eee Ri et ieee 1,300 600 1,900 63,270 
SE livtihts) spe eee eer eee a RI oth ie hw, 1,200 700 1,900 64,980 
SELL Laan, Seer OAM MG ae ERE RNR eel) gee 850 50 900 29,070 
HAY OS 5 a ate Sc) A ea ey ee a Aes ea, oo, 950 250 1,200 39,960 
Hiteheock rs.s 2.5 ice ico 3 Sse hay eee ae ee Oe 850 150 1,400 33,300 
FeO Ee ae a shea 3505 eft Se oe REC a 2,300 750 3,050 100,040 
Hook eps s-0 05h wuedastas unten ate eie, vee all ee 50 50 1,640 
Fowa rds S:csv 2st agele oe herd oan ome yee ne en 1,100 100 1,200 39,960 
Jefferson octave ons dee een: Seen a 1,450 200 1,650 53,460 
JONNSON 5025, + aed ate eee rae i ee 950 1,250 2,200 71,280 
Kearme yy as. 2< airs sangh tc eee ee 850 450 1,300 41,990 
Reet ae ast vies cctica vt te esr ee ee 850 800 1,650 54,950 
Keya Pala yn ty.i «sain nancnd tne tee ah Ree 1,800 600 2,400 78,720 
KUM Da ie. 5 ls sthaclag ae tee tee oe Sa 1,900 350 2,250 81,750 
NOX iis = nisialovait waaay geste taslaitty obser age aFratet ee 2,350 850 3,200 108,800 
Lancaster 05g ce etc Seclee aeette Pe 2,300 1,400 3,700 126,540 
Linco 33%: sctss cpg, oe oo ioe cseaghe Satna ene 2,500 350 2,850 94,890 
LO gan eis i's ick sacar doy 3 eee Ae Ee 400 150 550 18,040 
Loup ,ta'xahdngree aul one it ae eared te aa ceiepnect eee ae 150 150 4,920 
McPherson’. 7. 3s a ee ee 150 150 4,920 


Appendix Table 26. (cont.) 
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Appendix Table 26. (cont.) 











Sheep and 

Lambs All Sheep 

on 

County Stock Sheep Feed 1 Total Value 

DL AGISON Tee eat ne ST oy Pee en ae Cate ane ete eatin Bs 8 Ws 1,900 1,500 3,400 $ 115,600 
NICETICKY 2 etree tes ee ay ome Nee Sate ees, TAR Ante So 1,050 450 1,500 51,300 
MOF mecg aren toyts sheridan ree cece Den tke s te ere = re ae 2,800 3,900 6,700 243,430 
IN ADC Omar arian ie ite ee eet tam Mee nes eee de cidi ctor 500 100 600 20,520 
INGIN) Alla Wer gee eter. oer pte ee hae EO eee Res hago ee Sele 350 150 500 16,200 
INUICK OLS Apacearaie toh cre ern Ae eee He RIE OE Ae atk Gio nasa ceec apa he ae 900 150 1,050 34,020 
OUOGI Re rE Ce cart Pte wet Mea et Were ee nT Nee ohh GR cir ith cub Bin ore AG 800 100 900 29,160 
AWC Ieee Seer ee aN eer ee et ENE PU So Pe eh ARG Se eae 1,100 850 1,950 63,180 
Er KinS pep eres se ti een eee er) PE nen y twa aya’) nave ave 1,100 1,050 2,150 71,600 
Piel Ss aa ees ae ee ie Mere ee Mr ec a Pon a ene viens A wayhe 5.Fry 400 50 450 14,540 
PPVCT CO ripe ear te oo ete cee NE ET Crecente el gh che cd ra ene Sidr 900 450 1,350 45,900 
DPIAtt Geer rree aie arse eee ner cee eine ER Ne sy char afk AEN tosepothee 2 1,200 200 1,400 47,880 
1 ekO) Uses ere skaee tet het ei clecoon eases Cirivn: 2 Gupte grote UONOOE aaa PrS  es 3 a 550 200 750 25,650 
REC WillO Warrier eae eee ere een Re eS renter nrcra han woah earth 300 250 590 18,320 
RICH AL ASOMN ee eek ey Pee ate ete La cee eters tel ata, sens neat wld Sno gta 750 250 1,000 32,400 
ROCK Fee ee eee ee ee ee EEN RR ee Rh ree taie assisted tana ein 450 150 600 19,680 
Saline ses ee re ee eee ree a Ee Te ate AW ge ry Nee. ton enh tat ut i 1,450 200 1,650 53,460 
OED OMIA 5 Sen aEREN ER Siogiyn PUNO HO GOL DO o CLS ory ae Sena ROG Ior ge iO ene ea aa 950 3,600 4,550 155,610 
STUD TANG Er gk ee seer, anes ineceard Ph Gos ob A OSB ieee Cine aera nee eee 2,100 1,200 3,300 112,860 
Scotts: BLUit once sees we ter ee ee verte ese a gts, she Cre cea ae 3,400 38,200 41,600 1,511,460 
SEWAr Cl teppecca gal tesa re Pt eee mone a Pree AE ec ten ede vi a ave ote. ns A ectea PATER 2,400 450 2,850 97,470 
SHEELCAN Be es eee er rT eee ater er aie COR cit 3,650 150 3,800 138,060 
SHEEIN Alteran ic Ree eee, cee eiSae teehee tain ceed 1,400 400 1,800 59,940 
SIOUX Fare tae cee ae ee a A RC re IN cnumnrse Lrcktagale oi tna en ceacticsiarstecerars 3,000 4,600 8,100 294,290 
Stanton ee cw ee ee ee een ee ee es Sartre Aare mrolas Riaeiacialiees 850 250 1,100 37,400 
a VO? pede Aenea epee eye in shee he sk Parnas cate ity Fig oN 1,100 200 1,300 42,120 
THOMAS hate ee ee eee ee ee Pe ae erence em acts Mirae Rare e2 50 50 1,640 
NOLL Holalr poe aide necrun Oeretale tice Ob wins Bozic iat ANS ORC CARE are hehe ea ata 750 200 950 32,300 
Vell CVee emcee ne ecient carameee e neas eed PRUE R oer eIab tia omy ectreenes Sucretaisinanalehace 1,300 450 1,750 58,280 
Washing tons sen merece os ver teins Lea Slee yeti aoe. cies) ses@uee me msl aces otic 2,100 1,700 3,800 129,960 
MVEA G alr ee ceric Wa neerer a tei holo tic rmnninr eo ea Oe asciae Bein che ane foietien No meea ere meee 1,150 550 1,700 57,800 
WebStChe err ce ee Ar Ace enn Le Raters iat bors on nascar aateeat a aay 950 50 1,000 32,300 
WHE Cle rare eee eres rece ore me ret ea PNT Leena, See nict india sad alcorels 300 100 400 13,120 
BY OL Kee ee eet eB aaa oP AP RI A Coe N a cee on nets ten, gars AGish em auale ecard 1,100 400 1,500 51,300 
LOA Ieee ER re reek rent are nen Goer MPM Mics arta 58 yk rarauseatt 130,000 100,000 230,000 $7,935,000 


1Total number of sheep and lambs placed on grain feed for market during calendar year. 


Source of data: 
Nebraska Agricultural Statistics, 1976 
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Appendix Table 27. 


Native Hay Production, 1976 
a NR Be 5 


Acres Yield Harvested Production 
County Harvested Per Acre (Tons) (Tons) 
Adams *s 5253... 000A oa ey ee Paar 4,000 1.00 4,000 
Antelope au. fel oe, See ee ese, Fe een 27,000 1.00 27,000 
7141) ene oe cars ee. CN ate ee RL Ee ces 35,000 .80 28,000 
Baninens os sadly cua. ice sis Seep en ts a eet ee A 5,200 .80 4,160 
Blaine 5/25. oye noe rN si ae en 35,300 .60 21,180 
BOOD 3:22, soca se ey ae oes aa eae Lit a ee 12,100 1.00 12,100 
Box Butte: 1a. cigs tee cence ois css ei Aye NR og 15,000 .60 9,000 
BOG isis iol pake aie mimarn cease eect age, See een ee ee 17,500 .90 15,750 
BY OWN tasssirg ah Geena ope ee ats Ow re een ee oe ee ae 45,000 .40 18,000 
13:01 21 anette eee reenter ole rate Rene er a re Ws AEM rE. oh bye” 8,200 1.10 9,020 
BUD beste dra” keen: iu 4 sine ere, on ene, oe Sek 700 1.60 1,120 
Butler eid: oe Ami an ne Rat es Ae ee cg ee 3,200 1.00 3,200 
CASS oo’: Sadiiz eee OS ar eR eh i es 1,100 1.60 1,760 
CODA ic 0 « iNet ach NE ON Or Ce Rt, ee 5,100 70 3,580 
CH ASO Fir vias hionse Meine Wee ce Arr tCreeT a on, eg om eRe 2,200 .70 1,540 
CT OL LY Sst xa cathe arts c.t ea Rica ac Reale OO eC a 352,500 .60 211,280 
Cheyenne 2.6. susan ten to ete re Ae ee ee) See eee 6,700 1.20 8,040 
Clava i hieGalee site tot SIU atee caste wl an et oe 2,600 1.20 3,120 
COLE Ke fs sca ca kbar sae eel oe em oe Oe eS Oe 4,500 1.50 6,750 
CODON © 6. 3, eueeete  eiermae ee ee ee or 2,900 1.50 4,350 
CUS COR ghost ceren sit) 5h cee ee ety eee ee ae 32,500 1.00 32,520 
TD OCs. ive teeth 3 9 Pe eR aa a 1,200 .90 1,080 
DAWES 5: sicray.certetah nor ey Cea Rie ok oe 24,000 .70 16,800 
Dawson! 5 ii: dari, at ee yen ne ee 5,100 .80 4,080 
ee een te rene ey tM ce ee 1,200 .80 960 
DIXON | cig ansae rapt tae eee ef 2,300 .90 2,070 
Ds eS eee eA RM er ree Ao So 1,300 .80 1,040 
DOULAS » 2 cs. sie dash 510 ta) eet oni ule ae 800 1.60 1,280 
DUNGY oss « Zissou, oot nea har) Peete ee 3,600 1.10 3,960 
FAUM OTE oss eas ers ois ye eva Ok erent ee een 2,800 1.10 3,080 
LOU AI BE aacm ee er ern OD it pw Se eA im ye 3,400 .80 2,720 
BOMULEM Sort igue. Ansa aioee aeiskanaeeals Ai he eee ge 6,300 1.30 8,190 
FRPTAS «5  paesaa gece «i tenke eae ic 9 1,900 .80 1,520 
GAB O Bink: iyines Bees Canc eni ae ee ee ae ee 6,800 1.00 6,800 
GAP OM} 900 grass aay Ua tacos appa ee 86,000 .70 60,200 
Garbield 3.5 chassis We sah oe clase aaa da ee oe ee, 48,500 .40 19,400 
GOS DET ais i: tea oi gag ee ee 2,000 .80 1,600 
GIANG ws vise sisguadet nate meta oe cries oe oe age ee 42,000 1.10 46,200 
Greelyiiis + 5. ri. se sae 9c Hons aa ele 11,100 1.20 13,320 
FLAT 98 sss 2/815 scale ecg oP 5,700 1.00 5,700 
Hamilton 3.0/2. +s susleeceivtes ee nae asst hc ne 2,600 1.10 2,860 
Harlan ys. sch suisiol cle die Sumter aye ca ae een ee 2,100 1.10 2,310 
Hayes (<0. + seneinepaiseinaggan sates each a Hoe eee ae 2,500 1.10 2,750 
Hitchcock 5). cn swiigenstsds dees tee tah ee ee 1,400 1.00 1,400 
HOMt soil aioe tag gti eee ee 236,100 .80 188,880 
HOOK er cs sii. sais stta. « eagiecams ete ahaa ee eye a 16,900 .70 11,830 
Howard «25.5. vcsdje statis wae etki oe ete a 7,600 1.20 9,120 
Jefferson... ys, <a. sins Nan) 2h.cga es toll wee 3,900 1.20 4,680 


Appendix Table 27. (cont.) 














Average 
Acres Yield Harvested Production 
County Harvested Per Acre (Tons) (Tons) 
JOTI SOD) teria wee are dee ht AeA Se a et) eae oe i 5,300 1.00 5,300 
Kearney ae et. eee eee tnt. Sari RM Rp ety | eT 600 .70 420 
Keith ae wore. eee ee. eee new od 8 nn. here 18,800 1.10 20,680 
KReva Dalia se nettle meek ete Re peti Red ce rnn an Bweg sh Gs Lees fe 54,100 .30 16,230 
Kimmbally eres certs a net area eee Pie Ae MOR Fh i) teow 2,200 1.20 2,640 
RO Xie tre ee ae en an ERE ett cae. sins oi dae ee 36,000 .80 28,800 
DAan@aster ie eats ne se ene, BS ema ues oe 2d 8 ote meni 5,500 1.30 7,150 
LanCOMn San eee ree eee ee ee ee ef he iN Oe 86,500 1.00 86,500 
TG 2a et oh seat Ra ai ie AR rn Ne Lag asi cont a coche a 22,500 .30 6,750 
LOUD eee ee ee ene ER AEE, PEE IIR AM SIUN IE 5 nok OUR Rey g 21,300 40 8,520 
MePhersonis mpund cg iat cee se a ee RE ae cee EA ok ts ke ee ee 39,200 .50 19,600 
IMAdISOny Ge eee Rete ge: SR, PN ORI Hse 8 cox beac wt neo 5,900 .80 4,720 
Mer) Chae an eee, ete eT ee en ae. es os Bee 12,500 1.40 17,500 
Morrill gear xs teat, wnt aie ace aera een aes, ew Ae. a st. 53,400 .80 42,720 
NANCE Te ere le es ne tee er ye ee es 2c Me Ee 4,700 1.20 5,640 
INGUIS NG mini rs, cah bie eh al haere Eran RAR nt toy ein Re ted 5's 5 tage ai wee 600 1.00 600 
Ntickolls seers te ae eee 1 NY SARE RD oO Se alk 8 3,900 1.20 4,680 
CO [loys Sreepals ok teeta Anneli gt Bn Deel sc San cet no Nv a i aol ot Oh rr 2,900 1.30 3,770 
PA WCC Ry tite eR ee ol Rae RN egy OM ras fiona anes cera Wet ia pace 12,100 1.50 18,150 
Perkins yee ne ae ree re er ee eal. ae te 1,900 1.30 2,470 
Phelps: Picket tite desde eins alr eatery per ue eeae ear te 6 9 sccssis © an auteurs + 700 1.30 910 
PICrCOepeeree es ee ee he eee ee See RIESE... 3 eee, Mee 9,000 .90 8,100 
Platte Perea tei terl Reee et eee Ee Ce wr teas enh ee 5,600 1.80 10,080 
POLK RRS aes ete CME Pre. Fu ae OS eR AEE SO sn cas, PR te Bh 3,900 1.00 3,900 
Red. Willa wins, Sone es et nee ee, ly eR itr htactoa ee a Poed 1,800 70 1,260 
Richardsonwyey ee eee eee rcs Pee Rea eR ry Pe a dices es vse a 1,200 1.00 1,200 
ROCK mec tage eet tes eee ee Pe a as Sin wheal 90,000 00 45,000 
Saline eras Pek ere: chee ye PRO aa en Aa ee ate Bes actwucinates tae 4,900 1.30 6,370 
SEAT DV sere ee erp ae caret rer SL en onl: conten. « Steen See 600 .80 480 
SAUNCERS a, Wee ee eee eam anya ee Me ns Ud ea 5,900 1.20 7,080 
Scotts Bluti seer ces irre ee cae ee eee Rene aac te) i ne aR 4,500 .90 4,050 
SERN UEET ICO lpn Sisal: obenesd onset alembrancrbn mdi suee RAE ei cnet Ee an De ero 3,600 Heil) 3,960 
SHELIA Pee ee Oe Se Pa OI ee RETA. Sa ss, RAO cas 107,100 .90 96,600 
NOT eld O FED cee henatle Vic acme le querer tnntclbia Bio cheon Gian ene ceacucs bc ee ee cg oe eR 7,800 .80 6,240 
S10 UX ee eee asi. | ae ae dott A CG A RM RIE a cru ers 20,700 .60 12,420 
SCANLCOM yc eee Seeds eee ks Se Ace Rem err ee Maia js ain ce ae 2,700 .90 2,430 
ANON ASH duis s Men Ae San ORR ne oto 5 oii otte cahOlow OR Leia. cc eae eee 4,000 1.50 6,000 
THOMASH ee ee ee Ee ee Ane, Nt SRR INES. ac aiparin ck ay 20,000 .30 6,000 
SLHUCSt ON ae eee tee ery RRR Me es ee occ hee fesolss ee eee es 1,000 .70 700 
Valleyes. wars). SeReeae... cnet) . a AS eos an en ae 5,000 .60 3,000 
Washington rss setae Ora Tee EN er sete Temes one-way ete Yo 500 1.30 650 
WAV Nei a et rains eee Seon eee ts ae gee ae aio elu Saactotes 1,100 1.20 1,320 
Wel Ster dtta etree eae aren ee Per esttea deity cre ney te eghc ike cai 5 EO cas 10,300 .90 9,270 
Wheelers nee ea tne eee repels, bot eeat ta. auats crautmenitess 50,100 70 35,070 
BGO) REESE i rece pitas Orne) GRAIG LG Lan ho Oo IRAE oe RARE tt acy cet OR ER eee 700 1.10 770 
{RATIO cet ae Tee eee Cee ee Seennan ue a 1,900,000 75 1,425,000 





Source: Nebraska 
Agricultural Statistics, 1976 
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Appendix Table 28. 


Managed Natural 
Areas in Nebraska 


Name Description 


Basswood Area — Crofton and Monona silt loam soils on 


steep slopes. Deciduous forest. Altitude 1,160 feet to 1,360 
feet, average precipitation 25 inches, growing season 165 
days. Owner, Nebraska Game and Parks Commission. 
Two miles northwest Homer, Nebraska; 240 acres. 


Burchard Lake — Kennebec and Judson silt loam, Shelby, 
Steinauer and Pawnee clay loam, Morrill and Pawnee 
loam and Wymore and Rauville silty clay loam soils. 
Grasses and forbs indigenous to the true prairie. Altitude 
1,350 feet, average precipitation 32 inches, average 
growing season 170 days. Owner, Nebraska Game and 
Parks Commission. Three miles east, one mile north, 
Burchard, Nebraska; 560 acres. 


Camp Kaleo — Tall and midgrasses, forbs, shrubs, eastern 
a cedar and some hardwoods; soils are sandy to silty 
clay, sub-irrigated and wet land sites are found. Altitude 
is 2,182 feet, average precipitation is 22 inches, growing 
season is 150 days. Owner, Nebraska Conference of the 
United Church of Christ. Two miles north of Burwell, 
Nebraska; 32, acres. 


Clear Lake — Natural Sandhill Lake is flanked by wildlife 
land and rangeland. Valentine fine sand is dominate soil. 
Range sites are sands, choppy sands, sub-irrigated, and 
wetland. Marsh lands surround the lake. Domestic 
livestock have been excluded since 1952 allowing mule 
deer, whitetail deer and antelope to graze, the native tall, 
mid, and short grass range. Precipitation averages 20 
inches and altitude is 2,400 feet, average growing season 
is 149 days. Owner, Local Clear Lake Club. Nineteen 
miles south, ten and one-half miles southwest of Ain- 
sworth, Nebraska; 80 acres. 


Crescent Lake National Wildlife Refuge — Vegetation is 
typical of the Nebraska Sandhills containing several 


different moisture regimes. The wettest areas contain 
rushes and cattails. These areas grade into the reedgrass, 
sedge and prairie cordgrass communities with the 
slightly less mesic areas growing switchgrass and big 
bluestem. The rolling sandhills contain prairie sandreed, 
needleandthread, sand bluestem and sand lovegrass. 
Small areas are saline and have halophytic plants. Some 
woody plants include leadplant amorpha, sandcherry and 
rose species. Growing season averages 153 days, average 
annual precipitation is 17.5 inches, altitude 3,500 feet. 
Owner, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Twenty-five miles 
north of Oshkosh, Nebraska; 20,000 acres. 


Dalby Section (Native Meadow) — The native plant com- 
munity is indigenous of the soils in the true prairie. The 
dominant grasses are little bluestem, big bluestem, in- 
diangrass, sideoats grama, switchgrass, prairie dropseed 
and tall dropseed, and forb species of the true prairie. 
Soils are Shelby, Burchard, Pawnee and Wymore clay 
loams. Range sites are silty and clayey. The altitude is 
1,235 feet, average precipitation is 28 inches, growing 
season 168 days. A good research area. Owner, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. Four and one-half miles south of 
Virginia, Nebraska; 90 acres. 


Fick Ranch — Excellent rangeland; good condition; sandy 
soils. Altitude 2,000 feet, average precipitation 22 inches, 
growing season 144 days. Eight miles south of Inman, 
Nebraska, 2760 miles. 
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Name Description 





Fontenelle Forest Association — Oak-hickory subclimax 
forest with 42 species of trees, 27 species of shrubs, and 
over 35 flowering forbs; native grasses, sedges, algae, 
and fungi; soil developed on a deep mantle of Peorian 
loess. Altitude 985 feet, average precipitation 30 inches, 
growing season 170 days. Owner, Bellevue, Nebraska. 
Just southwest of the intersection of Camp Brewster road 
and Bellevue Blvd., Sarpy County, Nebraska; 1,200 acres. 


Fort Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge — Designated grouse 
boomingground and grouse study area; used to maintain 
representative herds of buffalo, elk, Texas Longhorns, 
flora and fauna of the prairie; Valentine fine sand soil. 
Altitude 2,590 feet, average preccipitation 18.6 inches, 
growing season 152 days. USDI Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Five-miles east of Valentine, Nebraska; 19,122 acres. 


Grove Lake — Sandy to very sandy shallow soils over gravel, 


grasses and forbs indigenous to the true prairie, 67 acres 
of water. Average precipitation 24.6 inches, growing 
season 153 days. Owner, Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission. Two miles north of Royal, Nebraska; 1,591 
acres. 


Hamilton, C. Reed Ranch — Grasses and forbs typical of the 
20-inch precipitation zone; Valentine fine sands both hilly 
and rolling; excellent condition rangeland under a 
rotation system of grazing. Altitude 3,000 feet, average 
precipitation 20 inches, growing season 140 days. Seven 
and one-half miles north, two and three-quarter miles 
southwest of the Junction of U.S. 83. Thedford, Nebraska; 
5,900 acres. 


Harlan County Reservoir — Short and midprairie grasses 
and shrubs such as smooth sumac, skunkbush sumac, 
currant and corral berry; presently used for hay; Colby 
silt loam soil. Altitude 1,942 feet, average precipitation 21 
inches, growing season 152 days. Owner, Department of 
the Army, Kansas City District Corps of Engineers. Two 
miles south of Republican City, Nebraska; 900 acres. 


By Strunk Lake Trial 7 Area, 2nd low water bridge and 

o Wolf Area — Range sites are limy upland and silty; a 
detailed list of flora and fauna is available, complete 
deferment for the past five years; dominantly Colby silt 
loam and Ulysses silt loam soils. Altitude 2,250 feet, 
average precipitation 20 inches, growing season 159 days. 
Two miles west, nine miles north of Cambridge, 
Nebraska; east side of reservoir; 840 acres. 


Metcalf Special Use Area — Ponderosa pine, native 
apascet sandy and medium textured soils. Altitude 
3,000 feet, average precipitation 20.5 inches, growing 
season 132 days. Owner, Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission. Nine miles north of Hay Springs, Nebraska; 


1,320 acres. 
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Appendix Table 28. (cont.) 


Name Description 





Oglala National Grasslands - USFS — The upland soils 


(Orella, Kyle, Kadoka, and Samsil) range from silty clay 
loam textured surfaces to clay subsoils. They range in 
depth from shallow to deep profiles and occur in the 
Pierre Shale Plains and Badlands land resource area. 
The plant communities associated with these soils are 
typical of those in good to excellent range condition on 
shaly soils in the Northern Mixed Prairie. The altitude 
ranges from 3,600 to 4,000 feet, the average annual 
precipitation is 14 to 16 inches, and the average frost free 
growing season is 120 days. Sixteen miles north of 
Crawford, Nebraska, on Highway 2, Pasture 22S (Dawes 
County); 1,220 acres. 


Pawnee Prairie — Pawnee, Adair and Morrill loam, Pawnee, 
Burchard and Steinauer soils. Grasses and forbs in- 
digenous to the true prairie. Altitude 1,400 feet, average 
precipitation 32 inches, average growing season 170 days. 
Nebraska Game and Parks Commission, owner. Eight 
miles west, five and one-half miles south of Pawnee City, 
Nebraska; 480 acres. 


Red Willow Reservoir (Hugh Butler Lake) ‘‘Mallard Point” 


— Midgrass prairie, list of flora available, deferred since 
1963; Canyon loam (50 percent of area), Colby silt loam 
and Ulysses silt loam soils. Altitude 2,506 feet, average 
precipitation 20 inches, growing season 159 days. Seven 
miles north of McCook, Nebraska, on U.S. 83; southwest 
of reservoir, north to lake shore; two miles long in rough 
topography. 1,000 acres. 





Scotts Bluff National Monument — Formations associated 
with the Wildcat Hills, steep bluffs escarpments and 
lower lying uplands. Oregon Trail passes through Mit- 
chell Pass. The soils vary from very shallow to deep. The 
soil texture ranges from medium textured to loamy fine 
sand. The vegetation includes forbs, shrubs, trees and 
grasses. Elevation varies from 4,050 feet to 4,649 feet at 
the summit. Scottsbluff and Mitchell pass are the center 
of the monument. The growing season averages 132 days, 
average precipitation is 16 inches annually. Owner, 
National Park Service. Two miles west of Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska on route 86; 3,060 acres. 


Sherman Reservoir State Recreation Area, USDI Bureau of 
Reclamation — Holdredge silt loam soil. The prairie 
vegetation consists primarily of big and little bluestem, 
sideoats grama, switchgrass, blue grama, buffalograss, 
indiangrass and western wheatgrass. Forbs indigenous to 
the site and climate. Primary use is wildlife habitat and 
recreation area. Contains 2,845 acres of water. Altitude 
2,162 feet, average precipitation 24 inches, average 
growing season 151 days. Five miles east, one-half mile 
north Loup City, Nebraska; 5,875 acres. 
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Name Description 


Signal Hill — Located on the Bessey Division of the Nebraska 
National Forest; vegetation common to Valentine fine 
sand soil, rolling to hilly, in the 20 inch precipitation zone. 
Owner, USFS. Nine miles west, five one-half miles south 
of Halsey, Nebraska; 700 acres. 


Southside Enders — Deferred for the past 10 years; good 
example of forbs and grasses in the 15 inch precipitation 
zone; elevation 3,600 feet, Colby, Canyon, Ulysses soils; 
excellent for study of vegetation on limy sand range site; 
should be used for research. 


Swanson Reservoir Sagebrush Area — 2,500 foot elevation 

- with 17 inches of average annual precipitation, detailed 
list of flora available, complete deferment for the past 5 
years; good example of sand sagebrush, Artemisa 
filifolia. One-half mile south, three miles west of Trenton 
Dam, Nebraska; one mile long; 400 acres. 


Valentine National Wildlife Refuge USDI Fish and Wildlife 
Service — Approximately 8,000 acres of water and 
marsh; all rangeland in excellent condition; principal 
species are sand bluestem, indiangrass, switchgrass, 
sand lovegrass, and little bluestem; national grassland 
monument located on the refuge; soils are Valentine. 
Sixteen miles south on U.S. 83, thirteen miles west on U.S. 
483, Valentine, Nebraska. 70,401 acres. 





Viersen, Martin Ranch — The upland soils (Dunday and 
Valentine) are deep, loamy fine sand to fine sand tex- 
tured, rapid permeable, non-calcareous, and range from 
nearly level to very steep slopes. The soils are placed in 
the sandy, sands, and choppy sands range sites. The 
native plant communities on these sites are typical of 
those in high good to excellent range condition in the 
Nebraska Sandhills (northern true Prairie). The altitude 
is approximately 3,000 feet, the average annual 
precipitation is 19 inches, and the average frost free 
growing season is 160 days. Near North Platte, Nebraska 
(Lincoln County); 6,744 acres. 





Source: Hutchinson, 1976 








Individual copies of this publication can be obtained by 


contacting : 
Dan Bose 


Nebraska Range Coordinator 
SRM/OWRC Range Program 


4502 Avenue I 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska 69361 
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